BUILDING  THE  CITY 
OF  GOD 


We  look  (or  a  City  which  haih  foandalions, 
whose  Bailder  and  Maker  is  God    :    :    : 


And  did  those  feet  in  ancient  time. 

Walk  upon  earthly  mountains  green? 
And  was  the  Holy  Lamb  of  God 

Within  our  pleasant  pastures  seen? 
And  did  the  Countenance  Divine 

Shine  forth  upon  our  clouded  hills? 
And  was  Jerusalem  builded  here 

Among  those  dark  Satanic  mills? 
Bring  me  my  bow  of  burning  gold! 

Bring  me  my  arrows  of  desire! 
Bring  me  my  spear!   O  clouds,  unfold! 

Bring  me  my  chariot  of  fire! 
I  will  not  cease   from  mental  fight, 
Till    we   have    built    Jerusalem 

Within  our  broad  and  bounteous  land. 
—William  Blake  (alf  d.) 
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EDITORIAL  NOTE 

I  At  the  Conference  it  was  announced  that  there 
would  be  no  printed  report;  later,  however,  on  re- 
quest from  many  delegates  it  was  decided  to  issue 
this  volume.  Its  rapid  appearance  since  this  de- 
cision has  been  made  possible  only  by  the  willing 
co-operation  of  speakers  and  printers.  These  speak- 
ers have  by  their  assistance  put  us  under  an  addi- 
tional debt  of  sincere  gratitude. 

We  regret  the  omission  of  Prof.  Aggrey's  ad- 
dress, the  copy  for  which  we  have  been  unable  to 
secure.  It  was  impossible,  also,  to  print  all  of  the 
discussions  or  even  to  summarize  them.  We  have 
preserved,  however,  a  number  of  the  questions  raised 
in  discussion.  These  are  printed  in  Appendix  III. 
We  are  glad  the  volume  will  continue  the  excellent 
work  started  at  the  Conference. 
Torojrto,  April  12th,  1923.  E.  H.  C. 
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INTRODUCTION 

/.  Davidson  Ketchum 

The  Student  Conference  which  was  held  in  Toronto 
during  Christmas  week,  1922,  was,  in  its  size,  its  widely  re- 
presentative nature  and  the  type  of  its  programme,  some- 
thing so  new  in  the  history  of  our  country  that  any  report 
of  its  proceedings,  to  be  really  understood,  must  be  preceded 
by  at  least  a  brief  account  of  its  inception  and  purpose. 

Genesis. — To  assign  a  date  to  the  first  appearance  of 
the  idea  of  an  all-Canadian  Student  Conference  would  be 
impossible;  for  from  the  very  beginning  of  Christian  work 
in  Canadian  Universities,  there  must  have  been  pioneers 
who  dreamed  of  the  day  when  students  from  East  and  from 
West  would  gather  together  to  discuss  the  greatest  problems 
of  their  country  in  the  light  of  their  own  highest  ideals. 

But  the  point  at  which  these  dim  dreams  became  a 
concrete  hope  was  Guelph,  1920 ;  for  the  National  Conven- 
tion which  met  there  at  that  date  not  only  formed  the  Na- 
tional Organization  which  alone  could  have  called  such  a 
gathering,  but  made  the  calling  of  it  almost  a  necessity  by 
leaving  over  the  final  ratification  of  the  Constitution  until 
a  national  gathering  should  have  revised  it. 

That  this  meeting  for  constitutional  purposes  would 
provide  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  a  truly  national  Con- 
ference was  at  once  clear  to  the  leaders  of  the  new  move- 
ment ;  and  the  urgent  need  of  bringing  before  students  cer- 
tain of  our  more  pressing  national  problems,  coupled  with 
the  desire  not  to  conflict  with  the  Quadrennial  Convention 
of  the  S.  V.  M.,  resulted  in  1922  being  picked  as  the  logical 
year.  A  tentative  resolution  to  this  effect  was  passed  by 
the  General  Committee  in  September,  1921,  and  at  a  meeting 
three  months  later  the  final  decision  was  taken,  and  a  com- 
mittee named  to  commence  active  work  upon  plans  and 
programme. 
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Arrangements. — Date,  place,  and  general  scheme  did 
not  take  very  long  to  settle.  The  Christmas  vacation  was 
obviously  the  only  suitable  period,  though  the  vagaries  of 
various  university  time-tables  made  it  impossible  to  get  a 
clear  five  days  for  all  even  at  that  time.  Toronto  was  chos- 
en rather  than  Winnipeg,  the  geographical  centre,  because 
of  the  heavier  student  population  in  the  East ;  and  Convoca- 
tion Hall  provided  the  natural  meeting  place. 

But  the  assembly  of  a  really  national  gathering  in  a 
country  as  large  as  ours  provided  a  series  of  problems  that 
at  first  seemed  almost  insoluble.  How,  in  the  first  place, 
would  it  be  possible  for  the  more  distant  universities  to 
send  delegates  at  all,  with  railway  fares  running  all  the 
way  up  to  $150?  A  "pool"  was  obviously  the  only  solution. 
The  amount  to  be  paid  by  delegates  from  a  distance,  and 
the  number  who  might  be  sent  on  the  pooling  basis,  had  all 
to  be  settled  and  made  known  well  ahead  of  time;  while 
the  representation  from  the  Central  Districts,  on  which  the 
pool  depended,  was  still  a  matter  of  speculation.  It  was  a 
heavy  risk  for  a  young  organization. 

Hospitality. — But  even  with  the  pool,  the  cost  of  at- 
tendance would  still  have  been  much  higher  had  not  the 
church  people  of  Toronto  given  most  generous  help.  A 
committee  was  formed,  meetings  were  held,  circular  let- 
ters sent  out,  and  as  a  result  enough  money  donated  to  pay 
for  the  entertainment  of  all  delegates.  The  raising  of  this 
"Hospitality  Fund"  enabled  us  to  do  what  we  had  scarcely 
dared  to  hope  we  could  do, — to  house  all  the  delegates  to- 
gether in  university  residences,  instead  of  in  scattered  homes 
throughout  the  city.  The  college  authorities  were  most 
generous  in  making  this  possible  at  a  very  low  rate. 

Representation. — With  this  timely  aid,  the  cost  of  the 
Conference  to  the  average  student  was  brought  below  $30, 
and  the  general  practicability  of  the  gathering  seemed  as- 
sured.   The  next  problem  was  the  securing  of  delegates. 

At  the  Eastern  and  Western  Conferences  the  plans 
were  outlined  and  well  received ;  and,  with  the  further  help 
of  visits  from  Miss  Wrong,  Miss  Lowe  and  Mr.  Clarke,  the 
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more  distant  colleges  soon  realized  the  importance  of  the 
undertaking,  and  determined  to  have  their  full  allotment 
of  delegates  present.  But  the  colleges  in  Ontario,  and  par- 
ticularly in  Toronto,  when  the  amounts  to  be  paid  into  the 
pool  ran  up  to  $20  per  head,  were  naturally  inclined  to  be 
hesitant,  and  doubtful  of  the  number  of  delegates  that  could 
be  secured  on  such  a  plan.  So  strongly  were  their  fears  ex- 
pressed at  the  Elgin  House  Conference  in  September,  that 
the  committee  very  reluctantly  reduced  the  number  of  dele- 
gates allotted  to  Toronto  and  its  neighborhood,  and  were 
of  course  forced  to  make  a  proportionate  reduction  in  the 
figures  first  suggested  for  the  West  and  the  Maritimes. 

As  Autumn  drew  on,  the  feeling  appeared  to  grow  that 
the  whole  scheme  was  too  ambitious,  and  that  Toronto 
could  not  possibly  do  what  was  expected  of  it  in  the  way  of 
delegates.  Pamphlets  were  issued,  meetings  were  held  in 
various  faculties,  representatives  of  the  movement  visited 
every  college  they  could  spare  the  time  for;  but  still  the 
tide  would  not  rise,  and  pessimists  began  gloomily  to  pro- 
phesy disaster. 

It  was  not  until  the  second  week  in  December, — only 
a  fortnight  before  the  Conference  opened, — that  the  change 
came,  but  then  it  came  with  a  rush.  Very  frank  discussions 
with  the  leaders  of  the  student  body  in  Toronto  convinced 
them  that  this  was  not  just  another  attempt  to  "put  some- 
thing over"  on  them,  and  this,  with  a  burst  of  publicity  in 
the  "Varsity"  and  throughout  the  colleges,  finally  carried 
the  day.  Toronto,  which  had  considered  150  too  large  an 
allotment,  produced  over  200  delegates,  and  the  committee 
were  enabled  to  wire  anxious  colleges  in  East  and  West 
that  they  might  bring  on  the  pool  even  more  than  their  ori- 
ginal numbers. 

Type  of  Conference. — This  welcome  change  was  due, 
more  than  anything  else,  to  the  type  of  Conference  which 
it  had  been  decided'to  hold,  and  which  seemed  to  the  stu- 
dents, once  they  really  knew  about  it,  to  promise  a  gathering 
much  more  democratic  and  elastic  than  anything  they  had 
anticipated. 
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The  outstanding  feature  in  this  connection  was  the 
fact  that  the  Conference  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  to  be 
a  Conference  of  the  Student  Christian  Movement  at  all; 
it  was  to  be  quite  sincerely  a  Conference  of  Canadian  stu- 
dents, and  the  "Christian"  point  of  view  upon  any  matter 
under  discussion  was  neither  to  be  taken  for  granted,  nor 
considered  as  in  any  way  a  privileged  one.  Accordingly, 
students  of,  say,  the  Jewish  faith,  were  to  be  on  exactly 
the  same  basis  as  Christians,  and  Roman  Catholics  as  Pro- 
testants,— full  membership  was  open  to  all.  Naturally 
enough,  at  this  first  gathering,  most  of  the  delegates  were  in 
fact  members  of  Protestant  churches ;  but  there  was  never, 
throughout  the  Conference,  a  trace  of  any  attempt  to  force 
a  particular  point  of  view,  and  as  a  result  Roman  Catholics 
and  Jews  took  the  freest  kind  of  part  in  discussion. 

The  pledge  of  this  somewhat  unaccustomed  freedom 
of  thought  was  the  handing  over  of  the  entire  Conference, 
on  the  opening  night,  to  the  control  of  an  elected  committee 
of  delegates,  who  were  thenceforward  in  complete  charge 
of  everything  that  went  on, — subject  only,  as  on  occasion 
appeared,  to  the  will  of  the  whole  body  of  students.  The 
Student  Christian  Movement  entirely  let  go  the  reins. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  assert  that  this  somewhat  riskv 
experiment  was  decided  upon  without  any  qualms  on  the 
part  of  the  committee,  or  to  suggest  that  a  group  of  uncan- 
nily far-sighted  people  thought  it  all  out  long  beforehand, 
and  carried  through  just  as  they  had  decided.  The  Con- 
ference, like  all  living  things,  took  shape  but  slowly  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  were  planning  it,  and  continued  to 
grow  and  develop  long  after  it  had  been  officially  "born." 
Such  steps  as  the  total  subordination  of  the  S.  C.  M.  and 
the  completely  democratic  control  were  comparatively  late 
measures,  introduced  when  it  became  clear  how  prominent 
a  part  they  played  in  the  minds  of  many  students,  and  how 
logically  they  followed  upon  the  adoption  of  the  programme 
which  we  had  drawn  up. 

Programme. — This  was  to  many  the  most  striking  fea- 
ture of  the  whole  venture,  and  some  account  of  its  evolu- 
tion is  necessary. 
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The  meetings  of  the  Conference  Committee  in  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1922  made  possible  a  draft  pro- 
gramme, and  the  two  main  divisions  of  it, — study  of  nation- 
al and  international  problems,  and  a  series  of  addresses  by 
Dr.  Gray, — were  retained  throughout  as  the  foundation  of 
the  whole  scheme. 

But  when  "Programme"  is  mentioned,  the  thoughts  of 
most  of  us  will  turn  back  to  a  day  in  September  when  we 
met  on  a  grassy  hillock  behind  Elgin  House,  and  one  of  our 
delegates  to  the  Peking  Conference  suggested,  in  the  light 
of  her  experiences  there,  the  kind  of  programme  she  would 
wish  to  see  adopted.  Its  central  feature  was  the  entire  de- 
pendence upon  student  speakers  for  the  most  important 
session  of  each  day,  and  the  relegation  of  the  "experts"  — 
theological,  economic  or  otherwise — to  the  position  of  pur- 
veyors of  facts  for  the  students  to  discuss.  If  race  problems 
were  under  consideration  it  was  to  be  students  of  other 
races  who  presented  them ;  if  agriculture  were  involved, 
students  who  had  lived  on  the  farm  were  to  have  first  place. 
It  was  to  be  in  fact,  and  not  only  in  name,  a  Conference  of 
students. 

The  risk  of  complete  failure  was  apparent  to  all;  no 
one  knew  whether  a  student  would  dare  raise  his  voice  in 
that  great  hall ;  but  there  was  also  the  chance  of  breaking 
completely  new  ground,  and  ground  that  badly  needed  break- 
ing. To  the  credit  of  a  committee  only  too  conscious  of  its 
shortcomings,  be  it  said  that  the  risk  was  taken;  and  that, 
once  having  settled  on  its  course,    it  went  the  whole  way. 

All  the  other  novel  features  of  the  Conference  result- 
ed from  this  step ;  the  inclusion  of  Jewish  and  French  Ca- 
nadian students  necessarily  widened  it  beyond  the  present 
people  of  the  S.  C.  M.  The  widening  process  involved  the 
elimination  of  religious  "exercises"  from  all  meetings  not 
specfically  devoted  to  them;  the  new  position  of  the  S.  C. 
M.  as  merely  "arranging"  the  Conference  rendered  neces- 
sary a  definitely  student  group  to  take  control ;  and  a  new 
type  of  Student  Conference  was  the  result. 

Conclusion. — The  speakers  were  at  last  all  secured,  the 
foreign  visitors  selected  and  given  their  places  on  the  pro- 
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gramme,  the  thousand  and  one  minor  details  of  the  last  day 
or  so  disposed  of,  and  on  Thursday  evening,  Dec.  28th, 
seven  hundred  delegates  and  about  a  thousand  others  filled 
Convocation  Hall  for  the  opening  meeting  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Canadian  Students.  If  that  Confer- 
ence was  the  real  success  which  we  believe  it  to  have  been, 
it  is  only  because  those  who  planned  it  were  single  minded 
in  their  wish  to  serve  the  youth  of  this  country,  and  be- 
cause it  expressed  in  some  way  the  deepest  desires  of  those 
who  attended  it, — desires  implanted,  we  know,  by  the  spirit 
of  Love  and  of  Life. 
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WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  27th. 

MEETINGS  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY. 

OF  THE  STUDENT  CHRISTIAN  MOVEMENT 

OF  CANADA 

For  the  Revision  and  Final  Adoption  ofa  Constitution 
Annesley  Hall,  Toronto. 
7.30  p.m.,  December  27th  and  9.30  a.m.  December 

28th,  1922. 

THURSDAY,  DECEMBER,  28th. 
FIRST    NATIONAL    CONFERENCE    OF    CANAD- 
IAN STUDENTS,  Convocation  Hall,  Toronto. 
Evening  Session. 

8.00      ROLL   CALL  OF   COLLEGES. 

Ernest  H.  Clarke,  General  Secretary,  S.  C.  M. 

the  conference  explained. 

J.  Davidson  Ketchum,  Chairman  S.  C.  M. 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 

Sir    Robert     Falconer,     President    University    of 
Toronto. 

character 

His  Excellency,  Lord  Byng  of  Vimy. 

*APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFERENCE  COMMITTEE^ 

WHICH  took  charge  OF  THE  CONFERENCE  AFTER  THE  FIRST 

EVENING. 

9.30      THE   STUDENT   CHRISTIAN    MOVEMENT  OF   CANADA   AT 
HOME  TO  THE  CONFERENCE,  HART  HOUSE. 


*Mr.  C.   F.  Davis,  McGill,  Chairman. 

Miss  M.   I.   Kuhn,   Dalhousie,   Secretary. 

Mr.   J.    G.    Endicott,   Toronto ;    Daily   Announcements. 

Mr.  S.  R.  Felker,  O.A.C. ;  Mr.  H.  M.  Bannerman,  Acadia;  Mr.  A.  R. 
MacDougall,  Mt.  Allison;  Mr.  R.  S.  Hawkins,  U.N.B. ;  Miss  Z.  Slack, 
McGill;  Mr.  F.  A.  Knox,  Queen's;  Miss  J.  H.  K.  Macpherson,  Toronto: 
Mr.  F.  D.  Saunderson,  Manitoba ;  Mr.  C.  B.  Davidson,  Saskatchewan ;  Mr. 
R.   L.   Anderson,  Alberta;   Mr.   J.   A.   Grant,  B.   C. 
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FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  29th 
Morning  Session. 

9.00        THE  CHRISTLIKE  GOD. 

REV.   A.   HERBERT  GRAY^   D.D.^  GLASGOW. 

10.00      INTERCESSION. 

KNOX    COLLEGE    CHAPEL — REV.    TREVOR    DAVIES,    D.D.,    METRO- 
POLITAN   CHURCH,   TORONTO. 
LECTURE     ROOM      HART      HOUSE — PROF.      F.      H,      COSGRAVE, 
TRINITY  COLLEGE. 

10.45       THE    INDUSTRIAL    SITUATION    IN    CANADA 

PROF.    R.    M.    MACIVER,   TORONTO. 
THE  RURAL  SITUATION  IN   CANADA. 

HON,    E.    C.    DRURY,    PREMIER   OF   ONTARIO. 

Afternoon  Session. 

4.15      DENOMINATIONAL  CONFERENCES, 

AS   ARRANGED  BY   COMMITTEES   OF   THE   DELEGATES. 

Evening  Session. 

7.30       INTRODUCTION  OF  GUESTS. 

MISS     MARGARET    WRONG,    SECRETARY,    W.S.C.F. 

DISCUSSION    ON    THE    INDUSTRIAL    SITUATION  IN  CAN- 
ADA AND  THE  RURAL  SITUATION   IN    CANADA. 

LEADER  OF  DISCUSSION,  MR.  J.  G.   MCKAY,  SECRETARY  S.C.M. 
MCGILL. 

9.30       VESPER  SERVICE. 
DR.   GRAY. 

SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  30th. 
Morning  Session. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD. 
DR.  GRAY. 

INTERCESSIONS 

KNOX    COLLEGE    CHAPEL — MR.    A.    E.     HOWARD,    CAMBRIDGE, 

S.   C.  M. 
LECTURE  ROOM    HART   HOUSE — MRS.  E.  A.   BOTT,  TORONTO. 

THE  ANGLO-SAXON   FRENCH-CANADIAN   QUESTION. 

SENATOR  N.  A.  BELCOURT,  OTTAWA. 
THE  NEW  CANADIAN   SITUATION. 

DR.   E.   H.   OLIVER,  SASKATOON. 

Afternoon  Session. 

CONTINUING  THE  DISCUSSION  OF  FRIDAY  EVENING. 
LEADER,    MR.   J.  G.   MCKAY. 
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Evening  Session. 


THE  JEW   IN   CANADA. 

STATEMENT   BY   RABBI   B.    R.    BRICKNER. 

DISCUSSION      ON      ANGLO-SAXON      FRENCH-CANADIAN 
QUESTION  AND  THE  NEW  CANADIAN  SITUATION. 
LEADER,  MR.  J.  DAVIDSON  KETCHUM. 

VESPER   SERVICE. 

SUNDAY,  DECEMBER  31st. 
Morning  Session. 

DISCUSSION  ON  STUDENTS  AND  RELIGION. 

LEADER,    MR.    J.    G.    MCKAY, 
RELIGION  IN  NATIONAL  LIFE. 

REV.    RICHARD   ROBERTS,   D.D.,    MONTREAL. 

Afternoon  Session. 

THE  RELATIONS  OF   MEN   AND  WOMEN. 
DR.  GRAY. 

Evening  Session. 

(student    delegates      SPOKE   IN    A      LARGE      NUMBER   OF. 
TORONTO   CHURCHES.) 

THE  PLACE  OF  THE  WORLD'S  STUDENT  CHRISTIAN 
FEDERATION  IN  PROMOTING  RIGHT  INTERNA- 
TIONAL RELATIONS. 

DR.    JOHN    R.    MOTT,    CHAIRMAN,    W.S.C.F. 

FURTHER  INTRODUCTION  OF  GUESTS. 

MISS    MARGARET  LOWE,   ASSOCIATE   SECRETARY    S.   C.    M. 

WATCH    NIGHT   SERVICE. 

MONDAY,  JANUARY  1st. 
Morning  Session. 

THE  CONDITIONS  OF  ENTRANCE. 
DR.  GRAY. 

INTERCESSION. 

KNOX   COLLEGE   CHAPEL MISS    J.    DERRICOTTE,    U.S.A. 

LECTURE  ROOM    HART  HOUSE — PROF.   W^M.   HUNG,  CHINA. 

THE  PRESENT  SITUATION  IN  AFRICA. 

PROF.   J.   E.    K.    AGGREY. 
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AN  IMPRESSION  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 

Professor  George  M.  Wrong 

The  impressions  of  one  who  attended  closely  but  took 
no  part  in  the  discussions  may  suggest  the  effect  produced 
on  expectant  minds.  The  first  shock  came  when  one  realiz- 
ed that  the  Conference  was  not  technically  Christian,  or 
even  religious,  but  was  open  on  an  equal  footing  to  all  op- 
inions and  creeds.  This  attitude  of  mind  seemed  unique, 
especially  in  Canada,  remote  from  countries  where  adher- 
ents of  half  a  dozen  different  religions  come  into  daily  con- 
tact. The  freedom  justified  itself.  While  the  Conference 
revealed  fundamental  differences,  it  revealed  also  a  funda- 
mental unity  based  on  the  sense  of  human  brotherhood. 

Based  on  such  a  principle,  the  Conference  was  inevit- 
ably international.  Canada  is  not,  or  at  least  has  not  hith- 
erto been,  if  one  may  say  so,  on  the  main  line  of  internation- 
al movements.  A  sense  of  the  reality  of  the  life  and  needs 
of  other  countries  came  from  hearing  their  representatives. 
Even  Europe  is,  after  all,  three  thousand  miles  distant,  and 
Czecho-Slovakia  is  a  remote  land  to  those  who  have  not 
travelled.  But  Czecho-Slovakia  was  here  to  speak.  So  also 
were  Holland,  Denmark  and  other  lands.  Nothing  did  great- 
er credit  to  the  hearts  of  the  members,  many  of  them  for- 
mer soldiers,  than  the  warm  reception  of  the  young  German 
who  spoke  of  the  hopes  of  German  youth  for  a  day  of  bet- 
ter things. 

A  voice  which  stirred  the  Conference  deeply,  was  from 
Africa.  A  native  of  the  Gold  Coast,  a  genuine  child  of  dark 
Africa,  spoke  with  moving  eloquence  and  insight  of  the  pre- 
sent unrest  of  the  black  men,  and  asked  his  hearers  if  they 
thought  they  could  realize  the  tragedy  in  the  world  of  to-day 
of  having  a  black  face.  His  own  humour  softened  the  grim- 
ness  of  the  truth  which  he  uttered,  but  he  made  the    prob- 
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lem  of  Africa  vivid.  Vivid  also  became  India,  China  and 
Japan  when  cultivated  speakers  described  their  outlook.  Not 
much  was  said  about  the  religious  thought  of  India,  but 
the  causes  of  its  discontent  were  explained,  and  with  this 
came  criticism  of  the  West,  with  its  huge  industrial  organ- 
ism, its  eager  business  spirit,  tending  to  make  men  only 
parts  of  a  great  machine :  "Some  day  we  may  send  to  you 
teachers  who  will  try  to  soothe  your  restlessness  and  help 

-you  to  sit  still  and  meditate." 

It  was  something  new  to  hear  of  the  growing  freedom 

;and  influence  of  women  in  China,  of  the  general  acceptance 
of  co-education,  of  women  and  men  sharing  equally  the 
labours  of  committees,  of  factory  girls  organizing  to  secure 

-  the  working  day  of  ten  hours,  and  so  on.  Impressive,  too, 
was  the  quiet  tone  of  two  Chinese  gentlemen,  who  seemed 
to  embody  in  themselves  the  best  culture  of  both  the  East 
and  the  West.  They  reminded  Canadians  that  the  East 
thinks  as  highly  of  itself  as  does  the  West  and  that  in  both 
misunderstanding  is  the  child  of  ignorance ;  "If  you  think 
that  we  eat  rats,  what  about  our  hearing  that  you  eat  'hot- 
dogs  ?'  "  Japan,  too,  spoke, — vigorous,  competent  Japan, 
and  made  her  appeal  for  tolerant  brotherhood. 

On  purely  Canadian  questions  much  was  said  with  ener- 
gy so  compelling  that  the  audience  was  literally  forced  to 
give  heed ;  the  spirit  to  be  shown  to  the  "New  Canadian," 
often  a  home-sick  stranger  from  an  alien  land,  asking  for 
sympathy  and  understanding;  the  problem  of  good  relations 
between  French-speaking  and  English-speaking  Canadians ; 
problems  of  capital  and  industry ;  of  rural  life  and  Oriental 
immigration.  It  meant  much  for  the  future  of  Canada  to 
have  six  or  seven  hundred  young  and  vigorous  minds  pon- 
dering such  domestic  questions,  while  face  to  face  at  the 
same  time  with  the  broader  questions  of  world  relations. 
I  retain  three  lively  impressions : 

1.  The  desire  for  flexibility  and  readjustment  in  regard 
to  opinion.  This,  I  think,  was  wholesome.  Men  of 
widely  varying  opinions  were  trying  to  understand 
each  other.    Sympathy,  not  intellectual  analysis,  was  the 
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dominant  influence.  The  theologian  complained  that 
the  Conference  paid  little  heed  to  his  science.  This  is 
measurably  true.  The  occasion  was  not  one  for  the 
exact  definitions  of  theology.  It  was  rather  one  for 
expressing  a  stirring  emotion  of  brotherhood. 

2.  Another  impression  was  one  of  rebuke  to  Canada's 
self-content.  "I  have  missed  in  Canada  the  historical 
background,"  said  one  speaker  from  the  East.  He 
found  vigour,  strong  bodies,  stout  hearts,  but  not  much 
willingness  to  be  taught  by  the  experience  of  other 
lands.  The  Conference  ought  to  soften  Canadian  in- 
sularity of  thought. 

3.  Above  all,  I  felt  that  the  Conference  represented  a 
spiritual  power  which,  in  spite  of  its  interest  in  other 
faiths,  was  deeply  Christian.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
that,  to  most  of  those  fine  intellects,  the  Christian  faith 
was  exalting  and  satisfying.  Their  mind  was  expressed 
by  the  Chinese  gentleman  who  said  that  he  must  be  a 
Christian  propagandist.  "I  should  be  unnatural  if  I 
did  not  introduce  my  friend  Jesus  to  my  other  friends." 
The  deepest  note  in  the  Conference  was  struck  on  the 
last  evening  by  one  young  leader  whose  work  did  much 
for  its  success.  For  others,  he  said,  there  might  be  a 
different  way ;  but  for  him  the  current  of  power  com- 
ing to  the  Christian  from  the  Divine  Life  meant  every- 
thing. "If  you  surrender  your  will  so  that  this  influ- 
ence comes  to  you  freely,  all  for  you  is  changed,  —  the 
people,  even  the  common  scenes  about  you.  Life  has 
become  a  thing  of  such  surpassing  beauty  that  a  minute 
of  it  is  worth  ten  thousand  life-times  without  it." 
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Other  Impressions  Gleaned  from  Many 

Some  features  of  this  gathering  impressed  us  might- 
ily. The  spirit  of  the  movement  was  a  revelation.  Abso- 
lute frankness  and  sincerity  of  purpose :  at  all  costs  to  find 
and  know  the  truth.  That  points  to  a  new  era  in  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  life.  The  method  also  was  new  to  us. 
It  was  not  a  case  of  simply  imparting  some  information  from 
the  platform  about  the  problems  to  be  dealt  with,  the  actual 
concrete  problems  were  brought  right  in  and  placed  down 
before  us.  We  could  not  have  gotten  away  from  them  had 
we  tried.  The  Conference  seemed  in  one  sense  to  be  an  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  students  to  throw  off  old  crusts 
and  old  forms  and  to  face  reality  for  themselves.  They 
had  no  hesitation  in  stating  their  belief  that  the  day  of  the 
old  order,  with  its  unholy  competition  and  bloody  wars, 
should  pass,  and  that  a  new  day,  based  on  love  and  brother- 
hood should  dawn.  They  realized  that  it  was  their  respon- 
sibility to  try  to  usher  in  that  day.  They  realized,  too,  that 
it  meant  a  price.  Some  shock  troops  must  be  sacrificed  to 
break  the  vicious  circle  of  the  old  order  and  bring  in  the 
new. 

The  Conference  at  times  seemed  to  resolve  itself  into 
a  strenuous  search  for  practical  methods  to  carry  out  ideals 
and  for  living  power  to  carry  out  the  methods.  The  one 
hypothesis  which  lay  expressed  or  unexpressed  behind  it 
all  was  the  life  and  ideals  of  Jesus :  to  Him  the  process  must 
inevitably  tend. 

The  Conference  ended  with  no  creed  or  formula  to 
sum  up  the  corporate  position.  To  us  it  seemed  more  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  gathering  that  there  should 
be  unity  in  attitude  and  unity  in  discretion  rather  than  that 
there  should  be  unity  in  final  conclusions.  There  is  no  fi- 
nality in  life. 

That  the  devotional  life  of  the  Conference  was  deeply 
stirred  was  evidenced  by  the  crowded  chapel  worship  at  In- 
tercession and  Vesper,  and  by  the  profound  interest  in  Dr. 
Gray's  addresses.  Perhaps  a  still  more  natural  expression 
was   found  in  the  "group  talks,"  table  disucssions,  knots 
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of  two  or  three  in  hall-ways  or  in  students'  rooms.  The 
earnestness  of  these  group  discussions  increased  as  time  went 
on;  the  interest  deepened  and  personal  intercourse  became 
less  reserved. 

The  whole  meaning  of  the  gathering  will  be  lost,  it 
seems  to  us,  if  we  forget  that  it  was  a  Student  Conference. 
For  students,  with  students,  and  by  students,  it  was  pre- 
sided over  by  students  and  the  arrangements  during  the 
gathering  were  carried  on  entirely  by  students. 

R.  0.  J. 

To  sum  up  my  general  impressions : 

1.  Sincerity  and  earnestness  of  purpose — they  were 
in  deadly  earnest,  their  faces  and  attitudes  alone  showed 
that. 

2.  An  amazing  frankness  combined  with  a  very  real 
humility  as  to  past  failures. 

3.  A  sympathetic  tolerance  for  other  people's  point 
of  view,  the  result  of  a  genuine  desire  for  mutual  under- 
standing. 

4.  A  spirit  of  world  fellowship  that  transcended  class 
or  country,  race  or  religion.  At  times  some  of  them  seemed 
to  be  trying  to  get  through  and  beyond  Christianity  to  God, 
Creator  and  Father  of  all. 

That  this  spirit  of  fellowship  was  more  than  a  vague 
ideal  was  evidenced  by  the  warm  welcome  extended  to  all  the 
foreign  delegates,  and  a  marked  kindliness  towards  the 
German  student  representative  —  by  the  impulsive  genero- 
sity that,  as  a  result  of  Miss  Quayle's  vivid  account  of  Am- 
erican Student  Relief  in  Central  Europe,  called  for  an  im- 
mediate collection,  and  contributed  over  $2,500  for  their 
so-needy  fellow-students  (a  western  delegation  that  had 
made  arrangements  for  a  trip  to  Niagara  gave  that  up  and 
added  $52.00  to  the  fund),  by  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  try  and  form  a  basis  of  co-operation  with  Roman 
Catholic  and  Jewish  students  and  the  Student  Christian 
Movement,  by  a  resolution  to  be  submitted  to  the  Dominion 
Government  asking  for  the  establishment  of  international 
scholarships  for  Canadian  students  in  foreign  universities 
and  foreign  students  in  Canadian  colleges.  L.  M. 
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The  Conference  was  abundantly  worth  while  from  sev- 
eral points  of  view : 

1.  To  bring  that  representative  student  crowd  togeth- 
er under  national  auspices  and  to  enable  them  to  live  to- 
gether, physically  and  intellectually,  for  five  days  was  in 
itself  an  achievement  very  much  worth  while. 

2.  To  centre  their  attention  upon  Canadian  problems 
under  expert  and  inspiring  leadership  was  well  worth  doing. 

3.  By  combined  inspiration  and  good  luck  we  had  a 
very  unusual  opportunity  for  international  intercourse 
through  the  presence  of  a  large,  picked  body  of  foreign 
delegates.  That  was  a  rare  experience  for  Canadians  — 
simply  unique. 

4.  Dr.  Gray's  message,  plus  his  later  services,  will 
bear  great  fruit. 

5.  The  wide  open  discussion  quite  justified  itself  as 
an  experiment.  With  certain  modifications  it  should  be- 
come a  regular  feature  of  Canadian  conferences. 

I  was  glad  to  be  there.  /.  H.  A. 


My  impression  was  that  the  biggest  contributions  were 
made  by  the  yellow  and  black  people  and  by  religions  out- 
side of  our  own.  There  were  some  outstanding  exceptions, 
of  course.  But  when  I  thought  of  sending  missionaries  to 
China  the  idea  at  first  seemed  ludicrous.  I  believe  that  the 
day  is  coming  very  fast  when  we  shall  cease  sending  "mis- 
sionaries" anywhere,  but  rather  we  shall  send  people  with 
universal  ideas  who  are  willing  to  co-operate  with  others 
in  building  the  Kingdom.  I  think  I  never  realized  before 
just  how  much  we  needed  such  men  and  women  in  Canada. 
It  would  be  a  great  thing  if  we  could  have  a  few  professors 
like  our  two  Chinese- friends  who  spoke. 

I  understand  that  steps  have  already  been  taken  to  ini- 
tiate forums  to  carry  on  the  discussion  of  problems  similar 
to  those  introduced  at  the  Conference.  One  cannot  tell 
just  where  this  will  lead.  But  that  is  the  beauty  of  it.  No- 
body knew  just  where  the  Conference  would  lead.        Our 
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Movement  is   just  one   series  of  surprises  after  another. 

And  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  shall  see  a  great  many  more 

of  them  yet.  R.  H.  R. 

*     *     * 

The  Conference  has  so  inspired  us,  widened  our  out- 
look and  strengthened  our  fellowship  that  we  can  see  the 
possibilities  of  the  Student  Christian  Movement  as  never 
before,  and  rejoice  more  than  ever  in  the  fact  that 
we  are  privileged  to  belong  to  it.  One  said,  'Tt  seems  as 
if  we  were  carried  up  and  given  a  view  of  the  world  as  it 
is,  side  by  side  with  a  view  of  the  world  as  Jesus  wanted 
it  to  be;  and  then  we  saw  what  the  S.C.M.  might  do  to 
make  the  one  into  the  other!" 

It  was  a  glorious  thing  to  have  a  part  in  such  a  fellow- 
ship for  five  whole  days  and  the  best  of  it  is  the  fellowship 
lasts,  now  that  the  Conference  is  over;  for  not  only  do  we 
know  one  another  better  here  in  our  college,  but  it  is  fine 
to  remember  that  the  people  whom  we  met  at  the  Confer- 
ence are  still  carrying  on,  each  in  his  own  place  thinking, 
working,  and  praying  for  the  same  thing  which  we  worked, 
thought  and  prayed  for  together  there. 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  half  of  what  this  Student  Chris- 
tian Movement  business  means  to  me  and  to  a  great  many 
more  of  us.  The  only  words  which  express  it  are,  'abundance 
of  life,'  and  we  do  find  that.  I  am  thankful  every  day  of 
my  life  for  the  demands  it  makes  on  one's  enthusiasm  and 
energy.  It  is  so  fine  to  be  able  to  "go  in  for"  the  greatest 
cause  in  the  world  with  strength  and  with  a  Guide  who  is 
absolutely  sure  of  the  way.  M.  I.  K. 

*        ?:        * 

In  the  last  and  the  most  momentous  discussion  of  the 
Conference  —  the  search  for  the  most  inclusive  working 
basis  for  all  seeking  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  some 
members  of  the  Conference  in  their  eagerness  for  fellow- 
ship with  all  who  love  brotherhood,  raised  the  question 
whether  even  the  word  "Christian"  in  the  title  of  the  Stu- 
dent Movement  might  not  be  a  barrier.  This  need  not  be 
misunderstood.  The  whole  movement  is  deeply  and  un- 
alterably Christian.    It  centres  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth.    The 
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gospels  are  its  foundation,  and  inspiration.  I,  at  least, 
have  never  known  any  large  gathering  more  pervaded  and 
dominated  by  the  spirit  of  Christ.  Possibly  all  who  in  this 
Conference  showed  this  sympathy  with  the  Christian  spirit 
did  not  clearly  know  where  they  found  it,  but  it  is  more 
important  that  men  should  have  that  spirit  than  that  they 
should  know  whence  it  came. 

One  word  must  be  said  about  the  dignity  of  this  mis- 
cellaneous and  heterogeneous  gathering.  I  have  never 
known  any  ecclesiastical  assembly  where  the  orderliness 
was  so  high  and  the  attention  so  close  and  unintermittent. 
There  were  no  gossiping  groups  in  the  lobbies.  There  was 
no  whispering  among  delegates.  The  chairman  had  no  gav- 
el, and  never  needed  to  ask  for  quiet.  When  the  hour  for 
opening  a  session  arrived,  the  chairman  simply  came  for- 
ward and  stood  silently  beside  the  reading  desk  and  instant- 
ly, or  almost  instantly,   the   Conference   came   to   perfect 

stillness.  5".  G.  B. 

*     >i<     « 

I  think  I  may  claim  to  be  a  very  old  hand  at  confer- 
ences ;  I  would  not  like  you  to  know  the  number  I  have  been 
at,  and  therefore  I  think  it  is  worth  saying  —  that  this  one 
has  been  in  one  respect  a  unique  experience.  I  have  never 
known  such  a  bold  and  such  a  successful  experiment  in 
open  discussion,  in  a  conference  of  this  size  —  never ;  and 
if  I  may,  I  would  like  to  congratulate  you  with  all  my  heart. 
I  mean  every  letter  of  it.  I  think  it  has  been  a  great  achieve- 
ment. 

And  I  shall  never  forget  this  Conference  for  another 
reason — that  although  some  of  you  have  been  questioning 
whether  any  sense  of  God  is  necessary  for  a  sense  of  broth- 
erhood, I  have  found  proof  that  God  has  been  in  this  whole 
thing,  just  in  the  fact  that  good-will  has  surmounted  all 
the  barriers  which  we,  in  our  various  capacities,  present. 
That  is,  to  my  mind,  an  unmistakeable  demonstration  of 
His  presence  in  our  midst. 

May  God  grant,  therefore,  that  we  follow  out  these 
great  days — and  they  have  been  great  days,  for  which  I 
shall  always  thank  Him — that  we  follow  out  these  great 
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days  with  that  faithful,  persistent,  real  kind  of  effort  which 

is,  after  all,  the  only  way  to  put  body  and  sincerity  into  our 

hopes  and  inspirations." 

From  Dr.  Gray's  Closing  Address 
*     *     * 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  Conference 
accomplished  real  things  for  very  many.  Speaking  only 
for  myself  and  the  few  American  delegates  with  whom  I 
travelled  to  New  York,  it  is  summed  up  in  the  statement 
of  one  that  "It  was  the  most  wonderful  conference  from 
the  point  of  view  of  stimulation  and  awakening  that  I  have 
ever  attended,"  particularly  did  he  refer  to  its  re-creating 
power.  There  was  no  feeling  of  the  bursting  head  after  it 
all,  but  the  refreshed  mind  and  quickened  understanding. 
I  am  sure  that  such  was  the  concious  or  unconcious  reaction 
of  all. 

This  was  in  part  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  freedom  from 
control  by  any  person  or  group  with  a  preconceived  scheme 
in  mind.  Thus  it  was  possible  for  variety  to  come  of  itself 
and  with  the  freedom  of  a  spring.  One  would  be  seriously 
discussing  the  fundamental  basis  of  the  unity  of  man,  when 
some  one  would  introduce  raising  chickens  on  a  paying  basis, 
or  teaching  "New  Canadians,"  etc.,  yet  it  was  a  constant 
tribute  to  the  underlying  earnestness  of  all,  that  there  was 
a  constant  drift  or  surge  toward  the  fundamental  and  unify- 
ing principles  which  must  be  used  to  solve  the  pluralistic 
problems. 

One  of  the  helpful  and  challenging  features  to  me  was 
the  presence  and  participation  of  other  than  Christian,  or 
Protestant  students.  This  places  the  S.  C.  M.  on  a  basis 
which  tests  tremendously  traditional  Christianity  and  which 
brings  to  it  the  constant  stimulus  possible  only  from  so  many 
points  of  view.  G.  M. 
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His  Excellency,  Lord  Byng,  Governor-General  of  Canada 

The  preliminary  remarks  are  generally  the  most  inter- 
esting and  not  infrequently  the  only  interesting  part  of  an 
address.  It  is  therefore  useful  to  the  person  who  wishes  to 
know  what  the  author  is  going  to  talk  about,  to  have  a  clue 
at  the  very  beginning.  It  is  still  more  useful  to  the  person 
who  does  not  want  to  listen  at  all,  because  he  has  only  to  re- 
member the  title  and  say  he  heard  a  lecture  on  such  and  such 
a  subject  and  there  was  nothing  new  in  it  and  it  was  a  mere 
waste  of  time  his  attending,  to  make  his  friends  believe  that 
he  absorbed  everything  that  was  said  and  is  consequently 
a  very  fair  critic. 

Now  I  am  going  to  talk  about  character  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  audience  belonging  to  the  latter  category,  I 
will  say  at  once  that  there  is  nothing  new  in  this  address  and 
it  is  quite  probably  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  listen  to  it. 

Also,  I  would  like  to  add  that  I  know  next  to  nothing 
about  my  subject,  and  it  is  only  by  that  wonderful  asset 
"the  valour  of  ignorance"  that  I  am  disclosing  how  little  I 
know. 

The  first  question  seems  to  me  to  be  comprised  in  the 
words — What  is  character?  Now  if  I  quote  authorities 
who  have  attempted  to  answer  this,  I  shall  have  to  use  ver- 
biage like  this — "Character  is  the  name  given  to  an  undeci- 
pherable mass  of  sensibilities  and  acquired  habits  of  reason- 
ing and  feeling".  No  I  don't  think  that  I  know  what  that 
means — perhaps  you  do! 

The  definition  I  do  understand  is  this — Character  is  the 
accumulation  of  your  impulses  modified  by  reason.  Or 
again — Character  is  that  organism  which  desires,  deliberates 
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and  wills  you  to  action.  Character  therefore  dictates  con- 
duct— conduct  being  regarded  as  the  functioning  of  charac- 
ter affected  by  circumstances  and  environment.  It  follows^ 
therefore,  that  every  law  as  to  conduct  carries  with  it  a  rule 
as  to  character  and  vice  versa. 

Now  this  character  of  ours  has  been  determined  for 
each  individual  by  its  original  constitution,  but  it  is  modi- 
fied as  reason  acts  in  dictating  conduct.  This  reasoning 
power  enables  us  to  rehearse  our  acts  and  moods  and  so  be- 
come spectators  of  ourselves,  and  to  regard  our  own  feel- 
ings with  disgust  or  complacency. 

In  considering  character  our  two  great  difficulties  seem 
to  be : — 

(1)  That  there  is  slight  similarity  in  character  be- 
tween man  and  man.  In  dealing  with  animals  we  know 
that  all  those  of  the  same  species  will  reason  alike  in  the 
same  situation — for  instance,  all  animals  of  the  same  type 
run  away  from  fear  and  become  bold  with  hunger,  — but 
no  two  men  will  ever  feel  the  same  emotions  of  fear  and 
boldness  when  faced  with  a  situation. 

(2)  The  other  difficulty  is  the  varying  character  of 
the  same  man.  Sometimes  he  will  go  through  his  daily  oc- 
cupations with  little  more  consciousness  than  a  machine, 
and  therefore  it  is  impossible  to  foretell  whether  a  given  pas- 
sion will  or  will  not  operate  under  certain  circumstances. 
Were  a  man's  consciousness  always  awake  to  all  the  conse- 
quences of  his  actions,  we  could  say  that  he  would  act  in  a 
certain  way.  But  consciousness  acts  fitfully;  it  goes  to 
sleep  or  rouses  itself  in  obedience  to  conditions  which  we 
are  unable  to  assign. 

That  seems,  to  my  mind,  to  be  our  difficulty.  If  all  hu- 
man character  and  characters  were  the  same,  we  could  pos- 
tulate the  subject  like  a  scientific  problem  with  its  con- 
stants and  its  known  formulae ;  but  character  is  so  varying 
that  the  only  data  we  can  ever  obtain  are  the  ethics  dis- 
closed and  developed  by  our  own  cogitations. 

The  utilitarians  say  that  nature  has  placed  mankind 
under  the  sovereign  masters,  "Plain  and  Pleasure."  They 
govern  our  character  in  all  we  do,  in  all  we  say  and  in  all 
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we  think.  But  pain  and  pleasure  do  not  only  imply  grief  or 
happiness,  they  also  mutually  connect  the  beneficial  and  the 
pernicious  in  respect  to  one's  own  health,  and  by  health  I 
mean  mental  as  well  as  physical  well-being.  A  man  will  do 
what  pleases  him  and,  if  he  is  to  Hve,  must  do  what  is  good 
for  him.  The  "useful"  in  the  sense  of  pleasure-giving  must 
approximately  coincide  with  the  "useful"  in  the  sense  of  life- 
preserving.  We  wish  people  "health  and  happiness." 
These  two  mean  almost  the  same  thing  from  a  utilitarian 
point  of  view. 

One  part  of  conduct  is,  however,  a  more  important  study 
than  any  other,  and  that  is  what  is  known  as  moral  conduct 
and  moral  character.  Moral  conduct  implies  action  for  the 
good  of  others,  or  the  readiness  of  the  individual  to  seek 
his  own  utility  and  his  own  happiness  in  that  of  his  fellows. 
The  late  Dr.  King  says,  "The  moral  self  or  moral  conduct 
is  the  means  by  which  the  intellect  is  stimulated."  Moral 
conduct  is  internal  and  intrinsic.  Its  command  is,  "Be  this." 
Ordinary  conduct  is  extrinsic,  depending  on  its  environment 
and  external  circumstances,  which  are  frequently  described 
as  sensations,  that  give  the  order,  "Do  this." 

So  it  comes  to  this— that  "Morality,"  "Utility,"  and 
"Happiness"  are  very  much  one  and  the  same  thing,  and  if 
your  conduct  is  impulsing  you  to  help  others,  you  are  culti- 
vating your  own  morality,  utility  and  happiness. 

H  you  are  interested  in  the  subject  of  helping  others, 
you  might  ask  me  how  I  propose  that  you  should  set  about 
doing  this.  My  answer  would  of  course  be,  "I  don't  know". 
At  the  same  time  I  would  suggest  two  possible  means  to 
achieve  some  result — Education  and  Leadership. 

By  education  I  mean  what  you  might  read.  Ruskin  di- 
vides books  into  two  classes — books  for  the  hour  and  books 
for  all  time.  There  are  good  books  for  the  hour  and  good 
ones  for  all  time ;  bad  books  for  the  hour  and  bad  ones  for 
all  time.  The  good  book  for  the  hour  is  the  useful  or  plea- 
sant talk  of  some  person  whom  you  cannot  otherwise  con- 
verse with,  very  useful,  often,  in  telling  you  what  you  need 
to  know ;  very  pleasant,  often,  as  a  sensible  friend's  talk 
would  be.      We  ought  to  be  entirely  thankful  that  we  have 
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them  at  our  disposal,  but  they  are  merely  letters  and  news- 
papers in  good  print  and  made  extremely  interesting. 

But  the  good  books  for  all  times  are  "the  books".  They 
are  written  by  great  readers,  great  statesmen,  great  thinkers 
and  great  poets,  They  are  at  your  choice  and  life  is  short; 
but  in  reading  them  you  must  desire  to  be  taught  by  them 
and  to  enter  into  their  thoughts.  To  enter  into  theirs,  ob- 
serve, not  to  try  and  find  your  own  expressed  by  them.  If 
the  person  who  wrote  the  book  is  not  wiser  than  you, 
you  need  not  read  it. 

And  when  you  read  good  books,  read  carefully,  read 
word  by  word,  noting  what  language  great  writers  use  to 
express  themselves.  They  may  only  be  conveying  to  your 
mind  something  that  you  have  already  thought  of,  but  if 
you  read  carefully  you  will  find  that  the  power  of  express- 
ing the  thought  in  right  language  is  what  you  have  never 
been  able  to  acquire  successfully. 

Anything  that  I  have  said  to  you  that  might  be  worth 
listening  to  is  taken  from  the  writings  of  Bentham,  John 
Stuart  Mill,  Matthew  Arnold,  John  Locke,  Leslie  Stephen 
and  Herbert  Spencer.  I  don't  suppose  they  would  say 
"Thank  you"  for  it,  but  in  order  to  be  in  line  with  people 
who  can  write  and  say  things  of  value,  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  debt  to  them. 

Education  seems  so  mixed  up  with  Leadership  that  I 
am  going  straight  from  one  to  the  other.  To  be  a  leader 
you  require  a  certain  amount  of  education ;  and  in  education 
I  wish  to  include  the  study  of  human  nature. 

A  leader  is  a  person  who  leads,  or  in  other  words  whom 
others  will  follow.  Therefore,  the  leader  must  set  the  ex- 
ample. Example,  first,  in  morality,  namely  the  altruism 
which  enables  a  man  to  appropriate  the  feelings  of  others 
with  reference  to  the  social  good.  Example,  second,  to  help 
those  with  whom  you  are  connected.  Do  not  act  the  part  of 
a  horse-fly  which  settles  on  the  animal,  sucks  its  blood  and 
drives  it  wild ;  but  get  into  the  saddle  and  gently  but  firmly 
endeavour  to  guide  it.  Example,  third,  in  taking  part  in  and 
encouraging  all  the  healthy  amusement  of  your  associates. 
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All  games  are  good ;  no  one  ever  invented  a  bad  one.  Take 
the  exercise  to  keep  yourself  healthy  and  consequently  happy. 

You  all  know  Matthew  Arnold's  two  great  spiritual 
forces,  both  of  which  aim  at  man's  perfection.  He  calls 
them  Hebraism  and  Hellenism.  Hebraism  means  the  deve- 
lopment of  Health,  Vigour,  Conduct,  Obedience,  Duty.  A 
going  forward  with  the  best  light  we  have.  Hellenism 
means  the  desire  to  see  things  as  they  really  are.  An  ardent 
sense  for  all  new  and  changing  ideas  and  the  indomitable  im- 
pulse to  know  and  adjust  them. 

Aim  at  getting  an  admixture  of  the  two.  Many  of  our 
great  sportsmen  have  been  most  cultivated  men  and  have 
combined  Hebraism  and  Hellenism  to  the  full. 

Where  are  men  ever  to  be  happy,  if  not  in  Canada; 
by  whom  shall  they  ever  be  taught  to  do  right,  if  not  by  you. 
Are  we  not  a  race  first  among  the  strong  ones  of  the  earth, 
a  race  of  the  highest  intrinsic  qualities,  capable  of  organiz- 
ing for  almost  any  eventuality?  The  blood  in  us  is  incapable 
of  weariness  and  unconquerable  by  grief.  Have  we  not  a 
history  of  which  we  can  hardly  think  without  becoming  in- 
solent in  our  just  pride  of  it.  Whose  fault  will  it  be  if  this 
country  were  to  fail  in  the  eyes  of  civilization?  Yours 
and  mine. 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  SITUATION 
IN  CANADA 

Professor  R.  M.  Maclver. 

I  count  it  a  very  great  privilege  to  be  able  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  addressing  an  audience  of  this  kind.  I  say  it 
in  no  formal  sense.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  audience  that 
one  could  more  wish  to  have  than  an  audience  of  students 
who  are  gathered  with  a  special  purpose,  who  are  gathered 
from  all  parts  with  the  special  object  of  interpreting  to 
themselves  in  a  spiritual  way  the  things  of  life  of  our  world. 

I  take  it  that  our  object  this  morning  is  to  consider  the 
application  of  Christian  teaching  to  the  present  social  situ- 
ation, particularly  in  Canada.  We  have  to  consider  that  sit- 
uation in  the  light  of  Christian  thought  and  teaching,  not  in 
the  light  of  creed  or  dogma.  I  say  that  emphatically.  I  want 
to  stress  it  because  there  may  be  a  very  considerable  differ- 
ence in  our  approach,  according  as  we  look  on  the  one  or 
the  other.  The  one  will  enable  us  to  look  much  more  freely ; 
it  is  the  spirit  in  which  we  approach  this  subject  that  mat- 
ters, not  the  form,  and  this  seems  to  me  to  be  the  essential 
thing,  because,  after  all,  Christ  put  personality  first.  The 
essence  of  his  teaching,  so  far  as  it  concerns  any  of  those 
matters  that  we  are  dealing  with  this  morning,  seems  to  be 
simply  that  the  first  thing,  the  thing  that  matters  most,  is 
personality.  It  is  the  most  important  thing  in  the  world — 
the  quality  of  personality.  Christ  put  personality  above  in- 
stitutions, above  everything  else. 

Our  danger,  our  tendency — and  this  tendency  applies 
to  the  churches — lies  in  our  doing  exactly  the  opposite.  Our 
danger  is  that  we  shall  put  institutions  above  personalities. 
If  we  do  so  we  are  not  true  to  the  spirit  or  teaching  of  Christ, 
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because  in  that  teaching,  place  and  station  and  race  mattered 
httle  compared  with  people — the  persons,  the  small  and  the 
great,  who  occupy  those  places  and  stations  and  ranks  and 
countries.  That  spirit  rings  through  the  whole  teaching.  If 
we  put  institutions  first  we  are  false  to  that  teaching.  Those 
who  cling  to  institutions  apart  from  the  life  of  them  are 
false — and  were  false  from  the  beginning — to  that  teaching. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  we  can  look  at  things. 
We  can  cling  to  our  memories  or  we  can  cling  to  our  ideals. 
Now,  I  speak  to  you  as  a  body  of  students.  It  is  the  young 
who  must  put  ideals  before  memories.  As  we  grow  older, 
memories  grow,  and  we  become  more  apt  to  cling  to  them, 
to  put  them  first.  It  is  only  the  young  who  are  free,  if  they 
are  clear  of  thought  and  honest,  free  to  consider  ideals  be- 
fore everything  else.  We  must  not  be  afraid  of  our  ideals. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  far  too  much  timidity  on  the 
subject  of  thought,  and  yet  that  timidity  is  utterly  opposed 
to  education.  The  world  is  not  a  house  of  cards ;  it  will  not 
fall  if  we  do  not  think  aright  about  it.  Our  thoughts  won't 
shake  anything  that  is  worth  while  in  the  world ;  they  will 
shake  the  things  that  are  not  worth  while,  the  things  that 
are  false,  and  sham ;  these  things  will  be  shaken  by  our 
thoughts,  but  the  things  that  are  abiding  our  thoughts  can- 
not expel ;  it  will  only  make  them  stand  out  more  clearly ;  so 
we  must  not  be  afraid  of  our  thoughts 

I  confess  that  nothing  makes  me  more  angry  than  to 
think  of  cases  where  thought  is  repressed  by  any  kind  of 
authority.  To  repress,  to  forbid  thought  merely  on  the  au- 
thority of  some  official,  policeman  or  someone  else,  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  cowardly,  futile,  worthless  way  of  doing.  Of 
course  I  admit  that  where  there  is  any  incitement  to  direct 
breach  of  the  law,  to  violence,  that  should  be  controlled,  but 
apart  from  that,  opinion  should  be  absolutely  free  or  this  is 
certainly  not  a  free  country. 

Now  let  us  not  digress,  but  get  right  to  the  subject  on 
which  I  am  to  speak.  How  should  we  approach  this  indus- 
trial situation  in  Canada?  How  are  we  to  approach,  first, 
the  labor  situation?  How  should  we  who,  for  the  time  be- 
ing at  least,  are  removed  from  that  struggle,  and  who  are 
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therefore  free  to  consider  it  with  impartial  eyes,  how  are 
we  to  approach  it?  In  every  industrial  country  in  the  world 
there  is  a  tendency  for  men  to  be  divided  into  two  classes. 
We  call  them  loosely,  Capital  and  Labor,  and  wherever  in- 
dustry has  gone  in  the  world  to-day  there  is  a  cleavage  along 
those  lines.  It  is  of  no  use  denying  it ;  it  exists.  Now,  where 
we  have  a  cleavage  of  classes,  what  is  the  attitude  which  we 
should  adopt? 

Well,  in  the  first  place,  the  differen<:e  between  classes 
seems  to  me  to  be  of  relative  unimportance,  far  less  import- 
ant than  the  failure  of  classes  to  understand  one  another. 
It  is  in  the  lack  of  understanding  that  the  danger  lies,  and 
it  is  through  the  lack  of  understanding  that  the  cleavage 
deepens.  If  we  do  not  understand  we  won't  sympathize, 
no  matter  to  which  class  we  belong.  If  we  do  not  sym- 
pathize we  will  put  institutions  before  persons.  In  regard 
to  the  labor  situation  the  danger  would  be,  in  that  case, 
that  we  would  put  property  before  persons ;  and  if  we  do 
so  we  are  quite  obviously  false  to  the  Christian  spirit. 

In  Canada  to-day  we  do,  in  many  respects,  put  prop- 
erty before  person.  Take  the  case  of  employment.  Those 
of  us  who  are  not  acquainted  with  it,  who  fortunately  have 
not  suffered  from  it,  do  not  know  what  unemployment 
means.  We  do  not  understand  how  ruinous  it  is  to  per- 
sonality; if  we  did  we  would  be  much  more  earnest  to  pre- 
vent it,  or  if  we  cannot  prevent  it,  certainly  to  prevent  its 
constancy.  And  yet  in  Canada  we  are  doing  very  little  to 
prevent  it  in  any  serious,  thought-out  way.  I  say  that  is 
because  we  do  not  realize  what  it  means ;  we  do  not  realize 
the  effect  on  the  worker  of  the  fear  that  at  any  moment 
a  man's  livelihood  may  be  cut  off,  and  the  still  more  serious 
effect  when  it  actually  is  cut  off  and  when  he  goes  around 
vainly  seeking  for  work,  when  his  house  becomes  mortgag- 
ed, when  he  is  tired  and  ill,  when  he  is  deeply  in  debt,  when 
his  family  is  suffering.  If  we  understood  what  that  means 
we  would  see  that  a  scheme  must  be  evolved  which  will 
protect  the  personalities  that  are  subjected  to  that  disinte- 
grating influence;  and  yet  I  say  in  Canada  to-day  we  have 
no  thought-out  scheme.    When  the  pressure  comes,    when 
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it  is  at  its  worst,  we  do,  through  government,  provide  tem- 
porary aid,  but  we  have  no  regular  system  either  of  avoid- 
ing it — and  of  course  it  may  be  that  it  cannot  be  altogether 
avoided — or  of  preventing  its  consequences  through  insur- 
ance. We  are  behind  the  rest  of  the  world  in  that  respect ; 
practically  every  country  in  Europe  has  some  such  scheme, 
but  this  continent  has  none.  There,  I  think,  is  the  first 
of  the  obvious  ways  in  which  personality  has  to  be  protect- 
ed in  Canada — by  the  provision  of  some  means  for  avoid- 
ing this  most  terrible  form  of  insecurity. 

But  that  is  only  one  of  several  forms  of  insecurity ;  it 
is  just  one  aspect  of  the  disintegrating  insecurity  in  which 
many  workers  live.  The  result  you  all  know.  We  know 
it  in  every  country,  and  I  think  everybody  who  honestly  faces 
the  question  sees  the  cause  of  it.  The  work  which  a  great 
many  people  do  to-day  is  poor  work,  shoddy  work,  inef- 
ficient work.  The  great  majority  of  workers  are  not  the 
least  interested  in  what  they  do.  Some  are,  but  the  great 
majority  are  not ;  all  they  want  is  the  pay  envelope,  and 
what  they  want  to  hear  is  the  bell  which  gives  them  freedom 
from  the  factory. 

Now  we  may  deplore  that — we  should  deplore  it — but 
we  should  also  ask  why ;  and  when  we  ask  why  we  are  fac- 
ed with  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  that  belong  to 
our  present  day.  What  can  be  done  to  get  rid  of  that  in- 
efficiency, that  slackness,  that  carelessness  which  runs 
right  through  the  whole  industrial  system? 

What  is  lacking  is,  once  more,  the  enlistment  of  per- 
sonality. The  personality  of  the  worker  is  not  enlisted  in 
his  work.  Why  ?  Is  there  no  other  incentive  than  the  money 
incentive?  There  is.  The  money  incentive,  on  the  whole, 
has  not  brought  efficiency  in  this  respect.  People  will  re- 
spond more  to  the  feeling  of  responsibility,  to  the  sense  of 
co-operation,  if  they  are  made  somehow  to  realize  that  they 
are  co-operating,  that  they  are  not  mere  hirelings,  that  they 
have  a  personality  which  is  vitally  interested  in  their  work. 
I  have  not  time  this  morning  to  discuss  how  that  can  be 
produced,  because  there  are  many  ways,  and  they  vary 
according  to  the  time  and  place  and  conditions ;  but  if  that 
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spirit  of  co-operation  can  be  produced,  then  and  then  only 
shall  we  get  better  work  and  better  results.  The  hireling 
fleeth  because  he  is  an  hireling,  and  yet  we  seem  surprised 
at  that.  There  is  no  reason  to  be  surprised ;  it  is  human  na- 
ture. 

People  say,  "Oh,  the  average  worker  does  not  de- 
serve responsibility ;  I  won't  give  it  to  him."  But  the  only 
way  in  which  responsibility  can  be  deserved  is  after  people 
have  learned  by  having,  because  responsibility  has  an  effect 
on  people's  character.  Responsibility  means,  after  all,  the 
enlistment  of  their  personality. 

So  we  have  many  things  to  do  in  that  direction  if  we 
are  going  to  try  and  apply  this  teaching  to  our  industrial 
situation.  I  admit  we  have  done  already  many  things  that 
count,  many  things  of  great  importance.  We  have  made  a 
beginning.  I  think  it  is  all  to  the  good  that  we  have  done 
so  much  in  the  way  of  workmen's  compensation  and  factory 
inspection  and  minimum  wage  laws  and  health  insurance — 
at  least  health  protection,  rather  than  insurance — and 
mothers'  pensions,  and  so  on.  We  have  done  something, 
and  that  is  all  to  the  good,  because  it  does  mean  that  we  are 
thinking  of  personality  more  than  of  profit. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  if  we  go  on  in  that  direction, 
we  are  interfering  with  the  life-giving  spirit  of  competition. 
Now,  I  do  not  think  that  is  at  all  true.  If  I  could  sum  it  up 
in  a  word  it  would  be  that  we  ought  to  compete  for  the 
prizes  of  life,  but  only  for  its  prizes  ;  we  should  not  com- 
pete against  starvation  and  disease  and  destitution.  We 
should  strive  with  one  another  to  avoid  those  things.  It  is 
when  we  get  past  that  level  that  we  should  compete  for  the 
prizes  that  come,  which  one  may  have  and  another  not ; 
but  until  we  get  to  that  there  are  certain  things  which  are 
fundamental  and  common,  and  which  belong  to  all  personal- 
ity and  should  be  secured  for  all  personality. 

Now,  we  can  apply  this  idea  of  personality  even  in  a 
wider  way.  Let  us  think  of  the  industrial  situation  as  a 
whole.  Let  us  not  think  of  worker  over  against  employer, 
or  labor  over  against  capital.  It  applies  within  the  whole 
system.    If  Canada  is  the  land  of  opportunity  it  must    be 
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also  the  land  of  initiative,  because  opportunity  without  ini- 
tiative is  merely  wasted.  Our  opportunities  are  far  greater 
than  the  initiative  we  display  in  utilizing  them;  and  one 
reason  is  that  we  have  gone  to  work  in  a  too  simple  and 
superficial  way.  In  business  we  think  too  much  of  getting 
the  better  of  one  another;  we  think  too  much  of  the  result 
and  not  of  the  means.  It  is  easy  to  say  that,  of  course,  and  I 
think  it  is  also  easy  to  illustrate.  What  I  mean  is  that  we 
are  thinking  only  of  results.  If  we  merely  think  of  the  ma- 
terial gain  we  will  look  for  that  first,  and  we  will  not  go 
down  to  the  causes  themselves.  If  we  think  first  of  the 
work,  if  we  enlist  our  personality  in  the  work  we  shall  act 
and  devise  and  plan  accordingly;  we  shall  work  in  a  surer 
way  because  we  are  thinking  of  the  work  itself  and  not 
merely  of  its  results.  The  economic  development  of  Can- 
ada depends,  then,  once  again,  simply  on  the  enlistment  of 
personality  in  its  problems,  getting  the  whole  personality  in, 
not  merely  the  service  which  is  concerned  with  immediate 
economic  results.  Initiative  means  that  we  enlist  ourselves — 
that  we  are  interested.  Then  we  rise  above  the  mere  mech- 
anism of  life  and  get  to  the  devotions  of  life. 

In  a  recent  book,  a  popular  and  also  very  significant 
book,  there  is  an  account  of  a  speech  delivered  by  a  suppos- 
edly typical  business  man,  and  he  is  speaking  about  the  great 
improvements  which  have  recently  been  made  in  the  city 
to  which  he  belongs.  Speaking  about  the  schools,  he  says  he 
ought  to  tell  them  that  they  have  the  finest  ventilating  sys- 
tem and  one  of  the  best  heating  plants  on  the  continent! 
Well,  that  is  the  spirit  which  never  gets  anywhere.  He  was 
not  thinking  beyond  the  surface ;  his  personality  was  purely 
negligible,  and  the  personality  of  those  who  applauded  him 
was  purely  negligible.  Below  the  surface  is  education,  which 
means  the  enlistment  of  life  and  personality  into  the  vital 
problems  which  life  and  personality  raise.  So  that  educa- 
tion itself  will  never  develop  as  it  should  unless  we  have 
this  spirit — that  personality  comes  first;  that  personality 
comes  before  institutions;  that  the  institutions  are  merely 
created  for  service.  I  do  not  think  we  have  any  kind  of  pro- 
per respect  throughout  our  communities  yet  for  education. 
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We  think  of  education  as  a  means  of  achieving  certain  very 
obvious  ends,  very  direct  ends.  This  is  purely  superficial,  it 
does  not  enlist  our  devotions,  our  personalities ;  we  are  not 
thinking  down  to  the  fact  of  life.  As  soon  as  we  do  that,  we 
will  no  longer  think  of  our  heating  plants  and  ventilating 
systems,  but  we  will  think  of  men  and  women,  of  the  lives 
they  live  in  city  and  country. 

That  is  the  one  thing  I  would  like  to  stress  with  regard 
to  this  whole  problem — that  it  is,  after  all,  a  question  of  how 
we  shall  get  our  personalities  working  as  freely  as  possible 
within  the  limits  set  by  time  and  space  and  opportunity ;  and 
that,  it  seems  to  me,  is  of  the  essence  of  Christian  teaching. 

I  could  go  further  and  try  to  show,  if  there  were  time, 
that  the  same  applies  if  we  look  to  Canada  as  an  economic 
unit  in  relation  to  others.  The  whole  world  is  at  present  in 
a  state  of  chaos  economically.  Part  is  divided  against  part, 
interests  conflict,  and  we  think  in  terms  of  policies,  of  how 
to  preserve  treaties  or  how  to  fulfil  them;  but  much  more 
important  than  that  is  to  think  in  terms  of  peoples,  in  terms 
of  life,  the  way  in  which  people  live,  and  what  can  be  done 
to  restore  or  enhance  that  living.  If  we  thought  in  that  way 
half  of  the  difficulties,  particularly  of  this  European  situa- 
tion, would  go;  it  would  still  be  difficult,  but  half  the  diffi- 
culties would  disappear.  It  shows  how,  when  we  think  for 
others,  we  are  really  also  thinking  for  ourselves ;  because  we 
in  Canada  suffer — farmer  and  manufacturer  and  worker, 
we  all  alike  suffer — because  of  the  memories  o'f  hatreds  that 
are  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  that  inability  to 
get  down  to  the  lives  of  ordinary  i>eople,  to  get  down  to  the 
meaning  of  their  personalities,  the  necessity  of  seeking  con- 
ditions that  will  allow  personality  to  develop,  which  is  at 
the  root  of  so  many  of  our  troubles,  internal  and  external. 

But  I  must  not  pursue  that  topic  here ;  time  would  not 
permit.  I  should  like  rather  to  get  back  to  my  first  principle 
that  the  central  thing  in  considering  the  economic  or  indus- 
trial situation  from  the  Christian  standpoint  is  that  of  per- 
sonality. In  one  sense  the  Christian  teaching  is  very  indivi- 
dualistic ;  in  another  sense  it  is  very  socialistic.  It  is  indi- 
vidualistic because  it  goes  to  the  heart  of  personality  and 
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puts  it  first;  because  it  is  willing  to  say  to  institutions  if,  in 
the  free  criticism  of  personality  they  seem  no  longer  to 
serve,  "Cut  them  down ;  why  cumber  they  the  ground  ?"  In 
that  sense  it  is  very  individualistic.  It  goes  to  the  person  and 
puts  the  person  above  ties  of  all  kinds,  necessary  ties,  but 
above  them.  In  another  sense  it  is  very  socialistic,  because  it 
tells  us  to  bear  one  another's  burdens ;  because  it  tells  those 
who  are  cumbered  by  riches,  and  find  them  interfereing  with 
the  purposes  of  life,  to  sell  them  all  and  give  them  to  the 
poor.  It  is  both  socialistic  and  individualistic;  and  both 
things  are  necessary.  There  is  no  contradiction  whatever  in 
that  situation ;  it  simply  means  that  we  are  to  be  neither  the 
masters  nor  the  slaves  of  the  means  of  life.  It  is  a  recon- 
ciliation, not  a  conflict,  because  we  are  all  social,  and  we 
are  all  individual ;  and  it  is  when  we  get  once  more  to  the 
idea  of  personality  that  we  can  finally  reconcile  those  two 
seemingly  opposing  trends. 

Before  I  leave  this  subject  there  is  just  one  further 
point  I  would  like  to  make.  We  are  occupied  very  much 
with  economic  questions.  We  spend  more  time  on  those 
economic  questions  than  on  any  other — infinitely  more  time, 
too  much  time.  It  is  not  merely  that  we  spend  too  much 
time  on  them,  but  we  spend  time  in  the  wrong  way.  We  do 
so  because  we  are  trying  to  defend  or  to  attack  institutions 
rather  than  considering  the  life  which  those  institutions 
serve.  That  is  why  we  do  it  in  the  wrong  way.  But  we 
cannot  lessen  the  time  we  spend  on  those  economic  subjects 
until  we  get  things  a  little  straighter,  until  we  can  see  things 
more  clearly,  until  we  are  able  to  get  rid  of  some  of  the 
distractions,  some  of  the  cleavages  which  we  find  within  the 
system.  As  long  as  those  cleavages  exist  we  shall  be  dis- 
tracted and  perplexed  by  those  economic  questions.  So  one 
of  the  great  reasons  for  trying  to  apply  this  teaching  to  eco- 
nomic questions,  is  that  so  we  shall  think  less  about  econo- 
mic questions.  It  is  only  when  we  get  our  system  straight- 
ened, when  we  are  able  to  get  rid  of  those  conflicts,  or  some 
of  them,  that  we  can  free  our  minds  to  some  extent  of  those 
economic  questions — give  them  their  due  place,  and  leave 
room  for  those  higher,  wider  and  more  spiritual  conditions 
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that  these  serve.  Because,  after  all,  the  economic  system  is 
merely  a  means ;  it  is  not  any  good  in  itself ;  it  is  an  instru- 
ment, an  agency  which  works  in  a  sort  of  way,  though  not 
nearly  so  well  as  it  should.  But  that  means  and  that  agency 
is  a  means  to  the  life  which,  through  our  education  and  our 
religion  and  our  culture  and  all  the  other  agencies,  we  are 
trying  to  develop  and  stimulate.  The  life  is  more  than  the 
meat  and  the  body  than  raiment.  I  think  that  is  the  final 
word  on  the  subject. 

Discussion. 

Q,  Mr.  Maclver  has  spoken  right  along  as  if  we  were 
thoroughly  convinced  Christians.  Now,  that  is  a  very  nat- 
ural misunderstanding,  owing  to  the  auspices  under  which 
this  conference  is  called ;  but  I  can  assure  him  that  there  are 
a  good  many  healthy  heathen  in  this  audience.  I  would  like 
to  ask  him — How  far  did  that  impression  dictate  his  ap- 
proach to  the  question  ?  How  far  would  this  approach  to  the 
question  represent  not  what  he  thought  we  wanted,  but  ex- 
actly what  he  felt  himself  about  these  things? 

A.  I  can  say,  in  answer,  that  the  only  difference  would 
be  that  I  would  not  have  used  the  word  Christian  so  much. 
There  would  have  been  no  difference  whatever  in  the  line  I 
would  have  taken  up,  because  I  think  it  belongs  almost  to 
the  nature  of  things.  You  have  the  fact  that  Christian  teach- 
ing does  lay  stress  on  the  things  which,  if  we  are  thinking 
honestly  at  all,  we  must  lay  stress  on — that  those  are  the 
essential  things.  In  speaking  to  most  audiences  one  has 
not  the  same  opportunity  to  go  to  principles,  but  if  you  do 
go  to  principles  I  do  not  see  any  other  way. 


THE  RURAL  SITUATION  IN  CANADA 

Hon.  E.  C.  Drury. 

I  make  no  apology  this  morning  for  treating  the  sub- 
ject which  has  been  allotted  to  me  as  a  purely  economic 
subject,  even  in  speaking  to  a  body  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Student  Christian  Movement,  because  I  hold  and  am 
convinced  that  Christianity  is  good  economics,  is  good 
statesmanship,  is  good  rule.  You  cannot  get  away  from  it. 
It  is  the  only  thing  that  has  given  to  the  world  any  under- 
standing of  the  fundamental  problems  of  nationality,  of 
nation-building,  of  economics,  of  statesmanship. 

I  have  been  asked  to  speak  this  morning  of  the  rural 
situation  in  Canada,  and  I  would  like  to  make  clear  to  you, 
first,  that  the  rural  situation  is  essentially  a  matter  of  vital 
national  moment,  a  question  before  which,  I  think,  all 
other  questions  of  national  moment  sink  into  comparative 
insignificance,  because,  particularly  in  Canada — though  it 
is  true  of  all  nations — the  life  and  well-being  of  the  people, 
the  very  existence  of  the  people,  depends  on  the  satisfac- 
tory solution  of  the  rural  problem. 

That  is  true  for  two  reasons ;  true  for  the  very  material 
and  fundamental  one  that  the  life  of  man  depends  on  food, 
and  that  food,  at  least  in  our  present  state  of  existence  and 
development,  depends  on  soil.  Therefore  the  soil  becomes 
an  organic  part  of  the  people's  existence,  becomes  a  thing 
as  necessary  to  them  as  air,  but  it  is  a  thing  which  history 
has  proved  time  and  again  is  capable  of  destruction.  Un- 
sound economic  conditions,  tyranny,  mis-government,  have 
many  times  in  the  history  of  the  world  destroyed  this  most 
necessary  factor  in  the  people's  existence,  and  realms  that 
have  been  thickly  populated  have  become  deserts  because  of 
the  depletion  of  this  one  great  asset. 
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Well,  that  means  two  things.  It  means  that  there 
should  be  to  those  who  control  the  soil  a  sufficient  reward 
assured  to  bring  into  the  control  of  the  soil  people  of  suf- 
ficient intelligence,  of  sufficient  forethought,  people  of 
sufficient  vision  to  treat  this  great  and  vital  asset  of  the 
people's  life  in  a  way  to  ensure  its  permanence.  Where 
there  is  insecurity  to  the  husbandman  for  reaping  where  he 
has  sown,  we  find  that  the  most  necessary  of  all  arts  de- 
teriorates, that  the  soil  itself  deteriorates,  and  that  fertile 
regions  become  deserts  incapable  of  supporting  human  life. 
This  has  occurred  in  regions  of  the  earth  once  thickly 
populated  and  now  desert,  and  the  same  argument  may  apply 
to  modern  conditions,  too.  That  is  one  of  the  great  reasons 
why  the  rural  situation  is  of  national  moment,  and  is  a 
thing  which  should  give  serious  thought  to  all  people  who 
are  considering  the  future  of  their  race  and  of  their  coun- 
try. 

But  there  is  a  second  reason.  I  was  struck  during 
Professor  Maclver's  remarks  with  a  thing  that  I  have  often 
thought  about — ^that  in  dealing  with  modern  institutions  we 
are  dealing  with  a  whole  set  of  problems  that  result  from 
the  one  simple  fact  that  in  most  of  what  we  call  modern 
industrial  employment  we  have  divorced  the  workman — 
perhaps  of  necessity — from  a  thing  which  I  hold  is  his 
birthright — the  simple  joy  in  his  work.  I  do  not  know  how 
you  can  supply  that  joy  in  any  other  way.  I  do  not  see 
that  you  make  up  for  it  by  allowing  him  a  share  in  the 
finances  or  in  the  responsibility.  In  every  workman,  I  do 
not  care  who  he  is — and  every  man  who  is  any  good  is  a 
workman  in  one  form  and  another — there  is  implanted  an 
innate  desire  to  joy  in  what  he  does,  to  be  able  to  pray, 
"Prosper  Thou  the  work  of  my  hands."  And  there  is,  too, 
the  educational  value,  a  development  of  mind  and  soul 
that  comes  from  the  joy  of  the  workman  in  his  work.  Now, 
unfortunately  in  most  of  our  industrial  occupation,  and  I 
think  I  can  say  in  most  of  our  urban  occupation,  we  have 
robbed  the  workman  of  that  joy.  He  becomes  a  piece- 
worker, and  instead  of  his  work  being  as  it  ought  to  be, 
designed  to  develop  mind  and  soul  and  spirit,  he  becomes  an 
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operative,  becomes  a  thing  that  makes  him  less  than  what 
he  was.  I  do  not  know  how  to  get  away  from  it.  In  rela- 
tion to  our  rural  problem  this  is  important  because  in  our 
great  industry  of  agriculture  we  have  one  industry  in 
which  the  workman  may  take  joy  in  his  work,  may  see  his 
completed  work;  and  people  engaged  in  it  do  find  that  joy. 

How  is  it  that  in  the  whole  country,  from  end  to  end, 
although  the  wages  paid  the  agricultural  laborer  are  less 
than  the  wages  paid  to  skilled  labor  in  other  directions, 
people  remain  on  the  land?  It  is  because  there  are  some 
men  who  want  the  joy  in  the  work  that  they  do  not  get 
anywhere  else,  and  who  are  willing  to  work  for  less  money 
because  they  do  get  joy  in  their  work. 

I  was  waited  on  a  few  days  ago  by  a  deputation  of 
bricklayers,  and  the  talk  led  to  union  wages  and  other  things. 
I  found  that  to  get  workmen  in  this  one  particular  trade  a 
wage  of  about  a  dollar  an  hour  was  at  present  paid.  Agri- 
cultural laborers  are  working  for  less  than  $2.50  a  day,  and 
the  skill  of  the  two  occupations  cannot  be  compared.  It 
is  a  comparatively  easy  thing  to  learn  how  to  lay  bricks, 
but  an  agricultural  laborer — I  am  not  speaking  of  the 
farmer  who  directs,  but  of  the  laborer  who  works  under 
direction — is  necessarily  many  times  more  skilled  in  several 
directions  than  the  man  who  lays  bricks  and  is  able  to  build 
a  plumb  wall.  Why  the  difference?  Because  in  one  case  you 
have  that  intangible  reward,  which  is  nevertheless  a  very 
real  reward,  the  joy  of  the  work — the  joy  of  seeing  a  com- 
pleted  thing. 

Now,  I  am  not  sure,  speaking  of  modem  industrial- 
ism, whether  in  getting  efficiency  we  have  not  sacrificed  a 
thing  that  is  more  important  than  merely  quantity  produc- 
tion, and  that  is  the  personality  of  the  producer.  I  am  not 
sure,  though  we  may  turn  out  more  shoes  by  dividing  the 
work  of  making  a  shoe  into  eight  or  ten  operations,  I  am 
not  sure  that  the  inefficiency  of  the  shoemaker's  bench 
when  a  man  made  a  good  shoe  and  had  the  joy  in  his  work, 
was  not  to  be  preferred.  In  time  this  machine  efficiency 
may  turn  out  to  be  a  sacrifice  of  the  worker  in  the  most  im- 
portant thing  of  all.  But  in  our  great  occupation  in  the  rural 
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parts  we  still  have  the  educative  value  of  work  and  the  joy 
of  work ;  and  for  that  reason  I  think  we  must  depend  upon 
our  rural  population  for  a  saving  and  very  necessary  element 
in  our  nation,  an  element  that  cannot  be  supplied  from  any 
other  source. 

Now,  is  there  a  rural  problem?  Most  emphatically  at 
the  present  time  there  is  an  intensely  acute  rural  problem — a 
rural  problem  40  years  old,  increasing  in  intensity,  increas- 
ing in  seriousness,  and  demanding  in  the  next  few  years  a 
solution  if  we  would  avoid  national  disaster.  The  rural  de- 
velopment in  Canada  reached  its  peak,  comparatively,  in 
1881.  At  that  time  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  nine-tenths 
of  our  townships,  nine-tenths  of  our  rural  villages,  nine- 
tenths  of  our  small  rural  towns — I  do  not  refer  to  the  in- 
dustrial towns,  but  to  the  distinctly  rural  towns —  reached 
their  maximum  population.  Since  then  they  have  declined. 
The  crisis  has  been  deferred  by  the  opening  of  new  lands  in 
the  west  and  in  the  north.  That  opening  may  still  have  a  fur- 
ther deferring  influence.  But  since  that  time  the  tendency 
of  development  in  Canada  has  been  toward  the  urban  sec- 
tion rather  than  toward  the  rural  section. 

This  is  an  unnatural  condition.  I  remember  a  good 
many  years  ago  speaking  at  a  luncheon  of  the  Canadian 
National  Exhibition  and  pointing  out  the  danger  that  was 
involved  in  the  continued  depletion  of  rural  population ;  and 
I  remember  one  of  our  daily  papers  saying,  "Why  mourn 
about  it?  It  is  peaceable  industrial  development.  The 
men  who  formerly  were  in  the  fields  swinging  the  cradle  are 
now  in  the  factory  making  self-binders."  Well,  that  was 
true  of  countries  where  agriculture  was  fully  developed.  It 
was  true  of  England,  where  agriculture  was,  at  the  time  of 
the  introduction  of  modern  machinery,  fully  developed ;  but 
it  never  was,  and  has  not  been  true  of  Canada  in  any  sec- 
tion. The  time  in  Canada  that  marked  the  introduction  of 
machinery  on  the  farms,  also  found  the  evolution  of  agricul- 
ture from  the  pioneer  stage  and  from  the  grain-growing 
stage  into  the  special-line  stage,  live-stock,  etc — a  time  when 
products  were  handled  many  times  over,  the  time  when,  in 
the  natural  course  of  events,  more  men  would  have  been  em- 
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ployed.  So  it  was  only  partly  true  that  machinery  changed 
that ;  and  the  statement  embodied  a  great  fallacy,  because 
the  normal  development  of  agriculture  from  that  time  should 
have  brought  about  an  ever  denser  population,  perhaps 
smaller  farms,  more  intensive  management,  more  intensive 
specialization,  more  men  on  the  land.  The  reverse  of  that 
statement  has  been  true. 

Last  summer,  for  the  first  time  in  ten  years,  I  was  ac- 
ross Canada  from  here  to  the  Pacific  coast ;  and  I  was  struck, 
on  the  prairies,  with  the  lack  of  advance — the  same  sort  of 
prairie  problems,  the  same  shacks,  with  living  conditions 
below  par,  below  what  they  ought  to  be  in  Canada;  lands 
that  had  been  cultivated  now  going  out  of  cultivation  and 
growing  weeds,  lack  of  advancement  generally.  I  wondered 
what  the  reason  was.  Here  in  Ontario  we  have  the  same  sit- 
uation; our  rural  people  are  lagging  behind  in  things.  It  is 
all  very  well  to  talk  about  immaterial  things  and  ideals,  but 
material  things  have  a  great  influence  on  human  movements. 
People  go  where  they  can  get  material  things.  They  may 
have  ideals ;  they  do  have  ideals,  but  they  are  subsidiary,  and 
in  Ontario,  our  greatest  agricultural  province,  agricultural 
development  has  lagged  in  spite  of  the  adoption  of  better 
methods.  Our  farmers  here  are  better  farmers  than  they 
were  thirty  years  ago — many  times  better  farmers,  they  are 
second  to  none  in  the  world — yet  in  spite  of  these  things  de- 
velopment has  lagged,  and  farm  houses  do  not  generally  se- 
cure those  comforts  that  are  usually  available  in  the  work- 
man's house  in  the  city.  Rural  social  life  lags  because  of 
lack  of  leisure ;  rural  Church  life  suffers  from  lack  of  sup- 
port, not  because  there  is  not  generosity,  but  because  the 
people  are  not  there. 

I  remember  a  few  years  ago  being  in  a  church  meeting 
when  a  certain  rural  circuit  was  soundly  lectured  by  the 
Pastor  of  a  neighboring,  and  a  very  prosperous,  town 
church  for  lack  of  generosity ;  and  while  the  discussion  was 
going  on  I  noticed  a  thoughtful  man  who  had  charge  of  the 
finances  doing  a  little  figuring.  He  asked  a  few  questions 
as  to  membership,  and  then  in  the  end  he  said,  "Yes,  but  per 
member  our  givings  are  nearly  50%  greater  than  yours," 
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So  they  were.  But  churches  are  suffering  because  of  lack 
of  population.  The  social  life  is  suffering.  The  small  indus- 
tries have  gone.  The  variation  in  occupation  has  gone.  Our 
rural  districts  now  are  districts  of  one  occupation  only.  That 
is  bad.  The  young  people  are  going,  and  the  rural  districts 
are  suffering  from  the  loss  of  their  best  asset — the  girls  of 
the  rural  neighborhood.  That  is  disastrous.  It  is  wholly  an 
economic  question;  it  is  wholly  a  question  of  the  farm  not 
making  enough  to  retain  the  girls  where  they  ought  to  be, 
and  therefore  filling  our  offices  in  the  city  with  stenogra- 
phers, and  filling  every  calling  that  is  open  to  girls  and 
boys.  The  young  men  in  the  rural  districts  outnumber  the 
girls — an  unhealthy  condition,  a  wrong  conditwn.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  the  gain  of  anybody ;  I  think  it  is  a  loss  to  the  na- 
tion generally. 

Now,  you  talk  about  the  lure  of  the  city,  but  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  there  is  no  lure  of  the  city.  People  want  to  stay 
on  the  land,  and  love  the  land,  and  the  people  that  are  there 
now  are  very  largely  influenced  by  their  sentiments.  That 
is  a  statement ;  how  do  I  prove  it?  I  prove  it  by  a  very  sim- 
ple statement  of  facts.  Up  and  down  in  this  Province  you  can 
find  farms  that  are  rented — not  very  many,  because  the  in- 
stincts of  our  people  are  wholly  against  the  renting  of  land. 
You  find  farms  that  are  rented,  in  which  the  owner  under- 
takes to  keep  up  comforts  and  conveniences,  to  look  after 
the  farm  in  many  directions  and  ease  the  tenant.  Actually 
you  find  this  condition,  that  these  farms  are  rented  for  less 
money  than  will  pay  the  interest  on  the  purchase  price — for 
a  good  deal  less  money.  A  man  cannot  rent  a  farm  to-day  in 
Ontario  to  yield  more  than  Ay^^o  or  5%.  He  cannot  bor- 
row new  money  to  buy  a  farm  for  less  than  Sy^%  or  6%. 
What  is  the  difference?  The  difference  is  this,  that  the 
men  who  are  holding  on,  in  spite  of  adverse  economic  condi- 
tions, are  so  far  from  being  influenced  by  the  lure  of  the 
city  that  they  are  influenced  to  such  an  extent  by  the  lure 
of  the  country — the  desire  to  own  their  own  farms,  the  de- 
sire to  build  up  properties  that  they  can  pass  on — that  they 
will  buy  at  prices  where  the  interest  is  greater  than  the  rent. 
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You  cannot  get  a  more  striking  proof  of  the  feeling  of  ihe 
people  than  that  simple  fact. 

Now,  what  is  the  matter?  Why  is  agriculture  running 
behind?  Because  we  deliberately  set  our  faces,  a  while  ago, 
on  the  ideal  of  smoking  chimneys,  and  nothing  else.  The 
situation  is  altogether  economic.  Years  ago  we,  with  our 
eyes  open,  adopted  a  policy  which  was  designed  to  impose  a 
burden  upon  primary  industries,  to  the  building  up  of  sec- 
ondary industries — a  protective  tariff  which,  when  it  was 
introduced,  was  a  first-class  national  blunder.  Its  continua- 
tion at  the  present  moment  is  nothing  short  of  a  great  na- 
tional crime. 

And  this  is  the  root  of  our  rural  problem  and  our  rural 
situation.  The  last  vestige  of  justification  for  it  is  gone.  It 
is  a  thing  that  is  disastrous  to  urban  industry  and  to  country 
industry  alike  at  the  present  time;  disastrous  to  legitimate 
urban  industry  because  it  is  responsible  for  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing being  so  high  that  our  products  cannot  sell  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world,  and  they  do  not  sell  in  the  markets  of  the 
world.  Our  urban  industry  is  dependant  on  a  market  creat- 
ed by  the  rural  people,  and  does  not  and  is  not  able  to  reach 
out  to  any  great  extent  to  exploit  the  markets  of  the  world 
because  of  the  cost  of  production,  due  to  high  wages,  due  to 
the  high  cost  of  living,  due  to  a  system  of  taxing  everything 
that  a  man  uses. 

And  the  effect  upon  the  rural  people  is  disastrous  too, 
because  they  cannot  even  get  the  advantage  of  the  high  cost 
of  living  in  the  disposal  of  their  wares.  They  must  produce 
more  than  the  other  half  of  the  people  can  use,  because  if 
they  do  not,  Canada  is  bankrupt  inside  of  a  year.  We  must 
export  the  surplus  that  the  rural  people  are  producing.  Ag- 
riculture is  producing  a  large  exportable  surplus,  but  that 
product  has  to  be  transported  by  rail  and  water,  2,000  or  3,- 
000  miles,  where  it  comes  into  competition  with  the  cheap 
labour  of  India,  the  cheap  land  of  South  America,  and  with 
other  conditions  the  world  over,  and  you  cannot  have  it 
otherwise.  It  takes  the  world's  price.  But  when  agriculture 
comes  to  buy  the  things  that  it  needs,  whether  it  is  labour 
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or  machinery  or  clothes  or  food,  it  finds  itself  buying  in 
the  highest  markets  in  the  world — a  runious  condition. 

I  do  not  believe  in  taking  from  any  man  the  product  of 
his  work.  I  do  not  care  what  you  call  the  process,  whether 
it  is  Bolshevism,  or  protectionism.  Just  think  that  over.  For 
forty  years  we  have  been  saying  to  over  half  of  our  people, 
"We  must  take,  for  the  benefit  of  the  rest  of  the  people, 
part  of  your  product;"  and  the  thing  has  been  going  in  a 
vicious  circle,  because  as  the  cost  of  living  went  up  the  cost 
of  manufacturing  went  up,  and  the  cost  of  handling  went  up. 

Let  me  give  you  an  illustration.  About  22  or  23  years 
ago  a  man  who  produced  sheep  bought  a  suit  of  clothes. 
Wool  at  that  time  was  about  ten  cents  a  pound,  and  it  cost 
him,  for  a  good  suit  of  clothes,  the  fleeces  of  16  of  his 
sheep.  It  looked  like  a  good  deal  of  wool  to  go  into  a  suit 
of  clothes ;  but  22  years  later  he  bought  a  much  inferior  suit 
of  clothes  from  the  same  tailor,  a  suit  of  clothes  that  had 
in  it  neither  the  material  nor  the  make  of  the  one  that  he 
had  bought  22  years  previously,  and  it  took  the  fleeces  of 
63  sheep  to  buy  that  inferior  suit  of  clothes.  It  takes  more 
bushels  of  wheat  to  buy  a  binder  that  cuts  the  wheat — it 
takes  more  bushels  of  wheat  to  pay  the  wages  of  the  man 
that  grinds  the  wheat  than  it  did  20  years  ago,  because  this 
thing  has  been  accumulating,  growing  like  a  snowball.  Every 
time  we  added  to  the  cost  of  living  we  added  to  the  cost 
of  distribution,  to  the  cost  of  manufacturing,  to  every  cost 
that  entered  into  living ;  and  living  has  been  going  up  and  up 
and  up,  and  the  basic  industries — agriculture  is  onlv  one  of 
them,  though  the  most  important — the  basic  industries  have 
still  been  getting  not  an  enhanced  price — it  is  an  impossibi- 
lity that  they  should — but  the  world  price,  as  they  did  at 
the  beginning. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  the  rural  situation  at  the 
present  time  constitutes  a  problem?  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
there  is  an  exodus  from  the  prairies?  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
we  cannot  hold  the  boys  and  girls — not  because  they  do  not 
like  the  country  and  farm  life,  but  because  of  the  conditions. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  when  the  time  comes  that  they  ought 
to  assume  the  responsibility  of  a  home  of  their  own,  they 
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cannot  get  a  home  of  their  own?  It  is  still  necessary  for  the 
family  to  stay  together,  that  the  member  have  profitable  em- 
ployment and  they  go  where  they  can  get  it,  not  with  a  de- 
sire in  their  hearts  for  change,  but  with  regret,  driven  by 
economic  conditions. 

This  is  a  great  national  question — the  greatest  national 
question.  The  solution  of  it  is  the  only  thing  that  will  save 
Canada  from  bankruptcy,  because  we  must  export  if  we  are 
going  to  remain  solvent.  We  have  an  immense  foreign  debt, 
and  we  must  export  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  every 
year  to  meet  our  interest  on  that  debt.  Once  we  stop  export- 
ing we  will  carry  our  currency  around  in  wheelbarrows  to 
buy  a  pair  of  boots  or  a  lead  pencil,  as  they  do  in  Russia,  be- 
cause money  will  become  worth  less  than  the  paper  it  is 
printed  on.  I  was  lately  told  of  a  man  in  Toronto  who,  out 
of  the  munificence  of  his  heart,  at  a  supper  that  he  gave, 
distributed  12,000,000  rubles  among  his  guests — but  it  cost 
him  less  than  $12.  Well,  that  is  the  fate  that  is  to  meet 
Canada  unless  agriculture  can  go  ahead. 

On  this  depends  the  very  life  of  our  people.  It  is  a  na- 
tional necessity  that  we  have  conditions  where  the  best  of 
our  people  can  find  life  satisfactory  in  the  handling  of  the 
greatest  of  our  resources,  the  land;  where  they  can  obtain 
a  comfortable  livelihood,  not  necessarily  wealth,  for  wealth 
is  not  necessary  to  happiness  at  all,  but  a  comfortable  liveli- 
hood is ;  where  our  rural  churches  and  our  rural  schools  will 
find  conditions  sufficiently  favourable  to  do  their  all-impor- 
tant work.  When  those  conditions  occur — and  the  solution 
must  be  sought  and  found,  for  the  question  will  not  bear 
temporizing  with  very  much  longer — when  that  solution  is 
found,  the  new  life  given  to  the  nation  will  flow  through  all 
channels,  and  we  will  have  better  city  life  because  we  will 
have  a  movement  both  ways.  At  the  present  time  the  move- 
ment is  only  one  way.  It  ought  to  be  both  ways  for  the  en- 
richment of  our  national  life — both  from  the  country  to  the 
town  and  from  the  town  to  the  country,  In  a  word, 
this  rural  problem  is  the  one  thing  more  than  any 
other  that  cries  out  for  solution  at  the  present  time,  and 
which  must  be  solved  if  Canada  is  to  proceed  along  sound 
and  sane  lines  of  national  development. 


THE  ANGLO-SAXON 
FRENCH-CANADIAN  PROBLEM 

The  Hon.  N.  A.  Belcourt. 

I  cannot  find  words  to  sufficiently  express  the  appre- 
ciation I  have  of  the  privilege  of  addressing  such  a  distin- 
guished, such  a  cultured  audience,  on  a  subject  of  paramount 
national  importance. 

Pleasurable  as  my  task  is,  its  accomplishment  appears 
to  me  somewhat  perilous.  I  doubt  if  any  one  in  the  City  of 
Toronto  would  have  had  the  courage,  rather  the  temerity, 
to  have  four  or  five  years  ago  invited  me  to  speak  here  on 
this  question.  But  your  Chairman  is  one  who  evidently  has 
the  courage  of  his  convictions,  since,  when  he  invited  me  to 
address  you,  he  warned  me  that  I  must  not  content  myself 
with  making  a  merely  polite  speech,  such  as  Frenchmen  are 
accused  of  sometimes  making,  but  would  have  to,  if  I  came, 
speak  out  my  mind  plainly. 

My  difficulties  are  not  lessened  since  I  must  speak  out 
my  mind  plainly  and  with  candor  in  a  language  which  is 
not  the  one  I  am  most  familiar  with.  Whilst,  therefore,  I 
crave  your  full  indulgence,  I  hope  none  of  you  will  forget 
that  if  I  should  prove  unworthy  of  my  audience  or  my  sub- 
ject, you  will  know  just  where  to  lay  the  whole  blame. 

May  I  say  at  once  that  I  propose  to  appeal  to  your 
intelligence  rather  than  to  your  heart? 

The  interrogative  way  in  which  the  matter  for  discus- 
sion appears  on  your  program  indicates  at  once  that  the 
past,  present  and  future  are  all  in  contemplation.  For  the 
purpose  of  lucidity  I  shall  divide  the  question  into  three 
sub-questions : 

1. — Has  Canada  been  and  is  it  now  a  bilingual  nation? 

2. — Could  Canada  now  be  made  unilingual? 

3. — If  it  could  be  so  made,  would  that  be  desirable? 
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HAS  CANADA  BEEN  AND  IS  IT  NOW  A 
BILINGUAL  NATION? 

For  more  than  150  years  before  the  Battle  of  the  Plains 
of  Abraham,  besides  the  Indian  dialetcs  and  the  EngUsh 
spoken  in  the  thirteen  original  American  Colonies,  the  only 
language  spoken  on  the  Continent  of  North  x'Vmerica,  from 
Hudson  Bay  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  was  that  of  the  French  pioneers  and  mission- 
aries, who  traversed  in  every  direction  the  interior  of  this 
Northern  Hemisphere,  when  it  was  nothing  but  an  immense 
soltitude  and  in  all  its  wild  and  primitive  beauty. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  Canada  became  only  in  theory 
bilingual  and  it  was  nearly  a  century  thereafter  before  it 
became  so  in  reality. 

The  attempt  to  suppress  French  speech  for  the  sake  of 
unity  of  language  would  then  have  been  as  futile  as  it  would 
have  been  ridiculous.  The  thing  was  inconceivable,  and 
wholly  impossible  of  accomplishment  and  it  never  occurred 
to  anyone  to  entertain  the  thought  of  it,  even  for  a  moment. 
The  Capitulations  of  Quebec  and  Montreal,  as  well  as  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  had  perforce  to  be  written  wholly  in  the 
French  language,  the  one  and  only  language  then  known  and 
in  use  in  all  international,  public  and  private  affairs,  before 
the  courts  and  in  all  social  relations  in  Canada. 

And  yet  until  this  day  the  few  advocates  of  only  one 
language  for  all,  claim  that  the  French  language  has  no  right 
in  this  country  because  its  use  was  not  formally  recognized 
by  the  Capitulations  or  the  Treaty. 

One  may,  with  equal  force,  or  rather  want  of  force, 
assert  that  the  right  of  the  French  Canadian  to  remain  in 
Canada  and  to  be  a  free  man  and  not  a  slave,  to  breathe  the 
Canadian  air  or  to  enjoy  his  share  of  the  sun  of  Canada 
needed  a  solemn  covenant  in  the  Capitulations  or  the  Treaty 
or  somewhere  else. 

No  treaty  that  I  know  of  has  ever  dealt  with  the  speech 
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of  any  people  except  for  the  purpose  of  devising  methods  to 
insure  its  freedom  and  exercise. 

The  right  to  one's  speech  is  one  of  those  primordial 
and  natural  rights  which  do  not  require  the  sanction  of  a 
text  of  law.  Like  the  human  offspring,  its  birth  gives  it 
the  right  to  live.  Like  the  individual  man,  like  the  collectiv- 
ity of  men,  it  is  subject  only  to  the  limitation  of  the  law  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

The  right  to  one's  speech  has  always  received  inter- 
national recognition  and  sanction.  "When  a  man  has  ob- 
tained by  treaty  the  right  to  exist  he  has  obtained  at  the 
same  time  the  corollaries  and  the  incidents  necessary  to  its 
existence,  among  others,  the  right  to  speak  his  own  lan- 
guage."   (Grotius). 

The  most  recent  example  is  to  be  found  in  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  with  Bulgaria. 

Article  49.  Bulgaria  undertakes  that  the  stipulations  con- 
tained in  this  Section  shall  be  recognized  as  fundamental  laws, 
and  that  no  law,  regulation  or  official  action  shall  conflict  or 
interfere  with  these  stipulations,  nor  shall  any  law,  regulation 
or  official  action  prevail  over  them. 

Article  53.  All  Bulgarian  nationals  shall  be  equal  before 
the  law  and  shall  enjoy  the  same  civil  and  political  rights  with- 
out  distinction   as   to  race,   language   or  religion. 

Differences  of  religion,  creed  or  confession  shall  not  preju- 
dice any  Bulgarian  national  in  matters  relating  to  the  enjoyment 
of  civil  or  political  rights,  as  for  instance,  admission  to  public 
employments,  functions  and  honours,  or  the  exercise  of  pro- 
fessions  and   industries. 

No  restriction  shall  be  imposed  on  the  free  use  by  any  Bul- 
garian national  of  any  language  in  private  intercourse,  in  com- 
merce, in  religion,  in  the  press  or  in  publications  of  any  kind,  or 
at  public  meetings. 

Notwithstanding  any  establishment  by  the  Bulgarian  Gov- 
ernment of  an  official  language,  adequate  facilities  shall  be 
given  to  nationals  of  Bulgarian  speech  for  the  use  of  their 
language,  either  orally  or  in  writing,  before  the  Courts. 

Article  54.  Bulgarian  nationals  who  belong  to  racial,  reli- 
gious or  linguistic  minorities  shall  enjoy  the  same  treatment  and 
security  in  law  and  in  fact  as  the  other  Bulgarian  nationals.  In 
particular  they  shall  have  an  equal  right  to  establish,  manage 
;and  control  at  their  own  expense  charitable,  religious  and  social 
institutions,  schools  and  other  educational  establishments,  with  the 
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right  to  use  their  own  language  and  to  exercise  their  religion  free- 
ly thierein. 

Article  55.  Bulgaria  will  provide,  in  the  public  educational 
system  in  towns  and  districts  in  which  a  considerable  proportion 
of  Bulgarian  nationals  of  other  than  Bulgarian  speech  are 
resident,  adequate  facilities  for  ensuring  that  in  the  primary 
schools  the  instruction  shall  be  given  to  the  children  of  such 
Bulgarian  nationals  through  the  medium  of  their  own  language. 
This  provision  shall  not  prevent  the  Bulgarian  Government  from 
making  the  teaching  of  the  Bulgarian  language  obligatory  in  the 
said  schools. 

In  towns  and  districts  where  there  is  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  Bulgarian  nationals  belonging  to  racial,  religious  or  lin- 
guistic minorities,  these  minorities  shall  be  assured  an  equitable 
share  in  the  enjoyment  and  application  of  sums  which  may  be 
provided  out  of  public  funds  under  the  State,  municipal  or  other 
budgets,   for  educational,   religious   or  charitable  purposes. 

Article  57.  Bulgaria  agrees  that  the. stipulations  in  the  fore- 
going Articles  of  this  Section,  so  far  as  they  affect  persons  be- 
longing to  racial,  religious  or  linguistic  minorities,  constitute 
obligations  of  international  concern  and  shall  not  be  modified 
without  the  assent  of  a  majority  of  the  Council  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  The  Allied  and  AssociaTed  Powers  represented  on 
the  Council  severally  agree  not  to  withhold  their  assent  from 
any  modification  in  the  Articles  which  is  in  due  form  assented 
to  by  a  majority  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Bulgaria  agrees  that  any  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Lea- 
gue of  Nations  shall  have  the  right  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Council  any  infraction,  or  any  danger  of  infraction,  of  any 
of  these  obligations,  and  that  the  Council  may  thereupon  take 
such  action  and  give  such  direction  as  it  may  deem  proper  and 
effective  in  the  circumstances. 

Quebec  Act,  1774 

If  a  text  of  law  is  required  to  establish  the  right  of  the 
French  language  in  Canada  it  is  easily  found  in  the  Quebec 
Act,  1774,  Section  8: 

8. — And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid, 
that  all  his  Majesty's  Canadian  subjects  within  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  the  religious  orders  and  communities  only  excepted,  may 
also  hold  and  enjoy  their  property  and  possessions,  together 
with  all  customs  and  usages  relative  thereto,  and  all  other  civil 
rights,  in  as  large,  ample,  and  beneficial  manner,  as  if  the  said 
proclamations,  commissions,  ordinances,  and  other  acts  and 
instruments,  had  not  been  made,  and  as  may  consist  with  their 
allegiance  to  his  Majesty,  and  subjection  to  the  Crown  and 
Parliament,  of  Great  Britain;  and  that  in  all  matters  of  contro- 
versy relative  to  property  and  civil  rights  resort  shall  be  had  to 
the  laws  of  Canada  as  the  rule  for  the  decision  of  the  same; 
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and  all  causes  that  shall  hereafter  be  instituted  in  any  of  the 
Courts  of  Justice  to  be  appointed  within  and  for  the  said  Prov- 
ince by  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  shall,  with  respect 
to  such  property  and  rights  be  determined  agreeably  to  the  said 
laws  and  customs  of  Canada,  until  they  shall  be  varied  or  altered 
by  any  ordinances  that  shall  from  time  to  time  be  passed  in  the 
said  Province  by  the  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor  or  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, for  the  time,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  same,  to  be  appointed  in 
manner  hereinafter  mentioned. 

This  is  an  Imperial  Act,  still  enjoying  the  full  force  of 
law  in  Ontario  and  in  all  the  Provinces  of  Canada.  Remem- 
ber please,  that  it  is  an  Imperial  Act  which  can  be  repealed 
or  amended  only  by  another  Imperial  Act. 

To  ask  if  Canada  is  a  bilingual  nation  is  to  ask  if  Bel- 
gium, if  South  Africa,  if  many  other  parts  of  the  British 
Empire,  are  bilingual,  if  Switzerland  is  trihngual,  if  India 
is  multilingual. 

Is  it  because  more  than  one-third  of  the  popuation  of 
Canada  is  French-speaking  and  most  of  them  speak  English 
as  well,  that  Canada  can  be  said  to  be  not  a  bilingual  nation  ? 

There  is  no  room  here  for  argument.  We  are  confront- 
ed with  a  solid  fact,  with  an  all-evident  condition  and  not 
merely  with  a  theory.  It  would  be  an  insult  to  your  intelli- 
gence and  your  knowledge  to  pursue  the  point  any  further. 

II 
COUUD  CANADA  NOW  BE  MADE  UNILINGUAL? 

Quite  evidently  this  could  be  accomplished  only  by  the 
suppression  of  the  mother  tongue  of  the  French  Canadians, 
that  is  to  say,  of  one-third  of  the  people  of  Canada.  That, 
of  course,  is  unthinkable.  The  day  has  long,  long  ago  pass- 
ed away,  if  it  ever  existed,  when  such  an  attempt  could  have 
been  made  with  the  slimmest  ghost  of  a  chance  of  success. 
A  proud  and  determined  people  like  the  French,  though  van- 
quished, would  never  have  consented  nor  could  they  have 
been  expected  to  consent  to  denationalization.  To  have 
expected  them  to  renounce  their  origin,  their  traditions,  the 
culture  and  the  language,  as  well  as  the  faith,  which  they 
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had  brought  with  them  from  France  and  implanted  all  over 
this  country,  would  have  been  nothing  short  of  folly. 

If  the  idea  ever  occurred  to  the  responsible  representa- 
tives of  the  Crown  in  Canada  or  in  England,  no  one  was 
found  with  the  courage  or  the  temerity  even  to  suggest  it. 
All  British  pro-Consuls  in  Canada  sturdily  and  repeatedly 
condemned  the  very  thought. 

Remember  that  the  Quebec  Act,  to  which  I  have  refer- 
red, was  as  much  in  the  nature  of  a  solemn  treaty  as  a  law. 
It  stands  to-day  as  the  Magna  Charta  of  French-Canadian 
possessions,  laws,  usages  and  customs. 

The  representatives  of  the  Crown  from  the  time  of  the 
Quebec  Act,  to  Confederation,  especially  the  most  illus- 
trious of  them,  have  in  their  public  declarations  and  pri- 
vate correspondence  with  the  Colonial  office,  constantly 
urged  the  justice  and  necessity  of  affording  to  the  French 
Canadians,  at  all  times  and  everywhere  in  the  fullest  and 
most  ample  measure,  the  use  and  exercise  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  granted  by  the  Quebec  Act,  as  the  following  cita- 
tions, most  of  which  are  now  made  public  for  the  first  time, 
clearly  show. 

Carleton  to  Shelburne. 

Quebec,  25th  Novr.,  1767. 

"But  while  this  severe  Climate,  and  the  Poverty  of  the 
Country  discourages  all  but  the  Natives,  its  Healthfulness  is 
such,  that  these  multiply  daily,  so  that,  barring  a  Catastrophe 
shocking  to  think  of,  this  Country  must,  to  the  end  of  Time,  be 
Peopled  by  the  Canadian  Race,  who  already  have  taken  such 
firm  Root,  and  got  to  so  great  a  Height,  that  any  new  Stock 
transplanted  will  be  totally  hid,  and  imperceptible  amongst 
them,  except  in  the  Towns  of  Quebec  and  Montreal." 

Const.  Doc. — p.  198. 

* 
Haldimand  to  Germain. 

Quebec,  25th  October,  1780. 
"As  it  is  my  Duty,  it  has  been  my  Business  to  inform  my- 
self of  the  State  of  the  Country  and  I  coincide  with  the  Majority 
of  the  Legislative  Council  in  Considering  the  Canadians  as  the 
People  of  the  Country,  and  think  that  in  making  Laws  and 
Regulations  for  the  Administration  of  these  laws,  regard  is  to 
be  paid  to  the  Sentiments  and  Manner  of  thinking  of  60,000 
rather  than  of  2,000 — three-fourths  of  whom  are  Traders  and 
cannot  with  propriety  be  considered  as  Residents  of  the  Prov- 
ince.  In  this  point  of  view  the  Quebec  Act  was  both  just  and 
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Politic,  tho'  unfortunately  for  the  British  Empire,  it  was  enacted 
Ten  Years  too  late.— It  Requires  but  little  Penetration  to  Dis- 
cover that  had  the  System  of  Government  Solicited  by  the  Old 
Subjects  been  adopted  in  Canada,  this  Colony  would  in  1775  have 
become  one  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Whoever  Con- 
siders the  Number  of  Old  Subjects  who  in  that  Year  correspond- 
ed with  and  joined  the  Rebels,  of  those  who  abandoned  the 
defense  of  Quebec  in  virtue  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton's  proclamation 
in  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  and  of  the  many  others  who  are 
now  the  avowed  well  wishers  of  the  Revolted  Colonies,  must 
feel  this  Truth,  however  national  or  Religious  Prejudices  will 
not  allow  him  to  declare  it. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Quebec  Act  alone  has  prevented  or 
can  in  any  Degree  prevent  the  Emissaries  of  France  and  the 
Rebellious  Colonies  from  Succeeding  in  their  efforts  to  with- 
draw the  Canadian  Clergy  and  Noblesse  from  their  Allegiance 
to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain.  For  the  Reason  amongst  many 
others,  this  is  not  the  time  for  Innovations  and  it  Cannot  be 
Sufficiently  inculcated  on  the  part  of  Government  that  the  Que- 
bec Act  is  a  Sacred  Charter,  granted  by  the  King  in  Parliament 
to  the  Canadians  as  a  Security  for  their  Religion,  Laws  and 
Property." 

Const.  Doc.  Vol.  2 — pp.  711-712 

♦ 

Haldimand  to  North. 

Quebec,  27  November,  1793. 

"This  leads  me,  My  Lord,  to  the  Consideration  of  another 
part  of  Your  Lordship's  letter  where  you  mention  the  advantag- 
es of  settling  with  Royalists,  the  Tracts  of  Land  to  the  Eastward 
of  the  River  St.  Lawrence  and  bounded  on  the  North  and  West 
by  the  revolted  Colonies — Upon  this  Head  I  beg  leave  to  observe 
that  in  all  probability  this  Province,  when  the  Posts  in  the  Upper 
Country  shall  be  evacuated,  will  lose  much  of  its  importance  in 
Commercial  light,  and  that  it  will  be  a  matter  of  great  doubt 
whether  it  would  be  right  to  expend  much  money  for  the  Preser- 
vation of  it — or  at  least  it  would  never  be  worth  the  while  to 
go  to  War  about  it — from  hence  it  appears  prudent  to  shun 
everything  which  might  bring  on  a  rupture  with  the  bad  Neigh- 
bours which  surround  us — For  this  reason  I  would  rather  wish 
that  the  Tract  of  Country  alluded  to  should  be  kept  uninhabited 
as  long  as  possible,  and  have  therefore  refused  the  repeated 
solicitations  of  many  of  the  People  of  Vermont,  who  call  them- 
selves our  friends,  and  of  several  Loyalists  for  Grants  of  Lands 
on  that  Frontier — It  is  still  therefore  in  His  Majesty's  Power 
to  instruct  His  Governors  to  leave  that  Tract  of  Ground  on  the 
Frontiers  unconceded,  at  least  for  some  years,  when  a  better 
Judgment  may  be  made  than  at  present,  of  the  turn  which  af- 
fairs may  take  on  the  Continent. — There  is  another  consideration, 
the  Canadians  will  increase  much  in  Population,  and  in  a  few 
years  more  lands  will  be  wanted  for  them  and  it  seems  good 
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Policy  that  the  Frontiers  should  be  settled  upon  by  the  People 
possessing  different  Religions,  Speaking  a  different  Language, 
and  accustomed  to  other  Laws  and  Government  from  those  of 
our  restless  and  enterprising  Neighbours  of  New  England. 

♦ 

*  * 

Extract  from  the  Journal  and  Votes  of  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly of  Upper  Canada,  1793.  Monday,  3rd  June,  1793. 

Ordered,  That  such  Acts  as  have  already  passed  or  may 
hereafter  pass  the  Legislature  of  this  Province  be  translated  into 
the  French  Language  for  the  Western  District  of  this  Province 
and  other  French  settlers  who  may  come  to  reside  within  this 
Province,  and  that  A.  MacDonnell,  Esquire,  Clerk  of  this  House, 
be  likewise  employed  as  a  French  Translator  for  this  and  other 
purposes  of  this  House.  F.  J.  A. 

* 

*  * 

Lord  Dalhousie's  Memorandum 

April  10,  1822. 

The  Religion  and  Language  of  the  Canadians  are  certainly 
the  best  bulwarks  of  the  country,  the  firmest  foundation  of  their 
loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  Crown. 

The  Education  of  the  Catholic  Population  ought  to  be  liber- 
ally encouraged;  and  that  with  the  finances  would  go  far  to  con- 
ciliate the  great  differences  and  discontent  which  exist  in  the 
Legislature.  A  Royal  Institution  for  the  regulation  of  their 
Schools  ought  to  be  granted,  similar  to  that  of  the  Protestants 
and  each  under  their  respective  Bishop. 

* 

*  * 

Elgin  to  Grey. 

June  29th,  1848. 

"The  endowments  of  the  English  church  are  supported  main- 
ly by  French  Canadians.  I  wonder  what  the  pious  gentlemen 
who  dropped  the  prayer  for  the  Governor  General  last  summer 
would  say  to  this  —  Let  me  remind  you  of  the  importance  which 
attaches  to  the  passing  of  a  measure  to  remove  the  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  Act  of  Union  on  the  use  of  the  French  language. 

Contact  with  those  precious  specimens  of  Anglo  Saxondom 
who  are  ignorant  of  his  language,  despise  his  intellect,  ridicule 
his  customs  is  by  no  means  provocative  of  affection  in  his 
breast.     The  moral  is  fill  up  the  frontier  country  with  French." 

* 

*  * 

Elgin  to  Grey, 

May  4th,  1848. 

"You  will  never  anglicize  the  French  inhabitants  of  the 
province.  Let  them  feel  on  the  other  hand  that  their  religion, 
their  habits,   their  prepossessions,   their   prejudices,   if  you   will, 
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are  more  considered  and  respected  here  than  in  any  other  part 
of  this  vast  continent  which  has  been  over-run  by  the  most 
reckless  and  dictatorial  section  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and 
who  will  venture  to  say  that  the  last  hand  that  waves  the  Bri- 
tish flag  on  American  ground  may  not  be  that  of  a  French 
Canadian." 

N.B.     The    word    "Province"    in    this    quotation    includes    the 
whole  of  the  present  nine  provinces  of  Canada. 

*  * 

Elgin  to  Grey, 

August  2nd,  18&0. 

"The   French   new  return  to  their  normal   condition  and  are 
therefore    essentially    a    conservative    element    in    the    Canadian 

compound." 

* 

*  * 

For  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  the  French  of 
Canada  have  tenaciously  insisted  upon  and  persisted  in  the 
maintenance  and  preservation  of  their  religious  beliefs  and 
practices,  their  linguistic  rights  and  privileges,  their  customs, 
habits  and  usages  and  traditions.  They  have  accepted  and 
loyally  performed  their  obligations  to  the  Crown  and  their 
duties  of  citizenship.  They  secured  Responsible  Government 
for  Canada  and  twice  at  least  saved  Canada  for  the  Empire. 
Under  the  aegis  of  the  Crown  of  England,  Canada  is  the 
common  patrimony  of  the  English  and  French  speaking 
peoples  of  Canada.  Notwithstanding  great  handicaps,  the 
Canadians  of  French  origin  have  contributed  proportionately 
to  their  numbers  and  opportunities  to  the  development  and 
progress  of  the  country. 

Now  that  they  have  become  one-third  of  the  Canadian 
population,  when  their  language  is  spoken  more  or  less  in 
every  province  of  the  Dominion,  when  French  literature  is 
becoming  muc>i  larger  in  volume,  of  greater  importance 
and  value,  when  the  economic  advantages  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  French  language  in  Canada  are  more  and  more  mani- 
fest, it  is  inconceivable  that  they  could  for  one  moment 
entertain  the  idea  of  renouncing  the  best  part  of  their  an- 
cestral heritage.     If  they  were  blind  enough  or  cowardly 
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enough  to  do  so  they  would  be  worthy  of  and  no  doubt 
would  receive  the  supreme  contempt  of  all  their  English 
speaking  co-citizens. 

Ill 

IF  CANADA  COULD  BE  MADE  UNILINGUAL, 
WOULD  THAT  BE  DESIRABLE? 

Proscription  of  the  French  language,  if  it  were  possible, 
would  create  such  a  division  in  the  Canadian  Nation  that 
Confederation  would  be  shaken  to  its  very  foundation.  Once 
and  for  all  the  hope  of  creating  national  unity  in  Canada, 
absolutely  necessary  to  its  maintenance,  would  be  destroyed. 
You  would  have  another  Ireland,  or  worse,  in  the  British 
Empire. 

Only  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  two  root  races  of 
Canada  will  secure  for  us  the  maintenance  of  British  institu- 
tions. Without  that  co-operation  and  with  the  daily  increas- 
ing American  infiltrations  and  the  introduction  of  the  habits, 
ideals  and  the  methods  of  immigrants  about  to  invade  our 
shores  Canada  will  not  long  remain  a  truly  British  Common- 
wealth. The  French  Canadian  was  always  in  the  past  and 
will  be  in  the  future  the  best  and  most  solid  barrier.  Woe 
to  us  all  if  we  forget  it! 

How  could  proscription  be  accomplished?  By  legisla- 
tion, by  regulation,  by  force?  The  constant  and  universal 
teachings  of  history  are  there,  to  prove  both  the  utter  in- 
efficiency of  such  methods  and  that  the  results  of  such  at- 
tempts, wherever  made,  have  invariably  been  the  reverse  of 
the  object  sought.  Proscription,  persecution,  whether  reli- 
gious or  linguistic,  have  a  uniform  record  of  dismal  failure 
the  world  over 

From  Dr.  Ryerson,  the  founder  of  this  Province's 
educational  system,  to  Sir  Oliver  Mowat  and  to  Sir  James 
Whitney  himself,  from  1857  down  to  1911,  the  right  or 
privilege  of  the  French  Canadians  to  have  their  mother 
tongue  taught  in  the  schools  of  Ontario  has  ever  been  recog- 
nized, as  the  record  shows : 
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Dr.  Ryerson. 

24th  April,  1857. 
Gentlemen: 

"I  have  the  honor  to  state  in  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  16th 
inst.  that  as  the  French  is  the  recognized  language  of  the  country, 
as  well  as  the  English,  it  is  quite  proper  and  lawful  for  the 
Trustees  to  allow  both  languages  to  be  taught  in  their  schools 
to  children  whose  parents  may  desire  them  to  learn  both." 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

(Sgd.)   E.  Ryerson. 

Messrs.  Donald  McLean, 

John  Cattenach, 

Angus  McDonnell, 

Trustees  No.  3  Charlottenburg, 

Summerstown. 
* 

Sir    Oliver    Mowat's    Opinion 

"The  government  wanted  English  to  be  learned  by  the 
French  portion  of  the  population  but  they  wanted  them  also  to 
be  their  friends.  Nothing  could  be  gained  by  proscribing  the 
French  language  in  the  schools,  but  a  great  deal  was  to  be  gain- 
ed if  they  recognized,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  use  of  that  lan- 
gfuage  in  the  schools.  The  French  population  contributed  to 
the  support  of  the  schools  and  the  object  sought  could  be  secur- 
ed a  thousand  times  more  effectually  by  respecting  their  pre- 
judices, by  respecting  their  love  for  their  language,  by  respect- 
ing their  desire  that  their  children  should  be  taught  their  own 
language,  than  by  adopting  a  coercive  policy  (cheers).  He  want- 
ed the  French  to  learn  their  language,  to  study  their  language 
and  he  wanted  them  all  to  study  the  language  and  literature  of 
England.  The  object  aimed  at  could  never  be  accomplished  by 
exhibiting  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  French  population.  Cer- 
tainly not  by  proscribing  the  use  of  the  French  in  the  schools." 

* 
*     * 

Sir  James  Whitney's  Opinion 

25th  July,  1911. 
Rev.  Father  Chaine, 

Arnprior,  Ont. 

Reverend  and  Dear  Sir: 

"I  am  directed  by  the  Prime  Minister,  Sir  James  Whitney,  to 
acknowledge  your  letter  of  the  21st,  and  to  state  that  no  change 
has  been  made  in  the  School  Law  or  Department  Regulations 
affecting  the  study  of  the  French  language  in  the  Schools. 

"I  am  directed  to  point  out  that  the  question  is  one  entirely 
under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Trustees." 

(Sgd.)  A.  H.  U.  COLQUHOUN. 
Deputy  Minister  of  Education. 
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Very  eloquent,  and  significant  is  the     view    of    that 

great  soldier,  whose  tragic  death  caused  such  consternation 

among  the  Allies  in  the  Great  War,  a  view  expressed  by 

him  a  very  short  time  before  his  death  : 

"I  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  bilingual  question  in 
Canada  of  late.  The  French  know  what  they  want  and  they 
should  have  what  they  want.  The  system  of  taxation  is  wrong 
and  it  should  be  withdrawn.  If  the  French  want  their  language 
in  any  part  of  the  country  give  it  to  them.  The  more  they  are 
given,  the  more  they  will  become  attached  to  British  institutions 
and  in  the  end  the  English  will  gain." 

Lord  Kitchener, 
May  2nd,  1916. 

* 
*     * 

But  let  us  suppose  the  impossible.  Let  us  imagine  that 
some  yet  unknown  genius  could  by  some  process  or  method 
insure  immediately  or  gradually  the  death  of  the  French 
language  upon  Canadian  soil,  would  that  be  desirable,  even 
with  the  consent  of  all?  In  other  words,  would  the  very 
questionable  benefit  of  homogeneity  of  language  justify  the 
experiment?    I  venture  to  say  emphatically,  "No." 

Canada  would  be  infinitely  worse  off  because  of  the 
consequent  suppression  of  French  traditions,  of  French 
culture,  French  landmarks,  the  deprivation  of  the  inex- 
haustible source  of  scientific,  literary  and  artistic  inspir- 
ation, guidance  and  achievement,  the  casting  away  of  French 
logic  as  well  as  French  art. 

I  wish  to  quote  here  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  our 
Governors-General,  Lord  Dufferin: 

"I  do  not  think  that  ethnical  homogeneity  is  an  unmixed 
advantage  for  any  country.  It  is  certain  that  the  least  attractive 
characteristic  trait  of  a  large  part  of  this  (American)  continent 
is  the  monotony  of  many  of  its  exterior  aspects. 

I  consider  it  fortunate  for  Canada  that  its  prosperity  is  based 
on  the  co-operation  of  different  races.  Disparity  of  tastes  and 
national  tendencies,  introduce  into  our  existence  a  variety,  a 
freshness,  a  colouring,  an  impulse  which  would  otherwise  be 
wanting — and  it  would  be  a  great  blunder  on  the  part  of  our 
statesmen  to  wish  to  cause  the  disappearance  of  this  variety  of 
tendencies. 

My  most  ardent  aspiration  for  this  province  has  always  been 
to  see  French  inhabitants  fulfil  for  Canada  the  functions  which 
France  itself  has  so  admirably  performed  for  Europe. 
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Expunge  from  the  history  of  Europe  the  great  deeds  ac- 
complished by  France ;  withdrew  from  the  European  civilization 
what  France  has  contributed  to  it  and  you  will  see  the  immense 
vaid  which  would  result." 

*     * 

Who  is  hurt  or  molested  or  hindered  because  the  French 
of  Canada  are  and  intend  to  continue  to  be  bilingual  ?  May 
I  suggest  that  if  anyone  is  now  or  will  be  in  the  future 
under  a  disadvantage  because  the  French  Canadians  are  and 
will  so  remain,  it  will  be  those  who  will  be  denied  or  who  will 
refuse  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  become  bilin- 
gual. 

Remember  that  we  French  Canadians  speak  your  lan- 
guage in  Parliament,  before  the  Courts,  in  the  market  place, 
on  the  hustings,  everywhere  in  fact.  We  read  and  thorough- 
ly understand  your  newspapers,  your  magazines,  your  writ- 
ten or  spoken  word.  Is  there  anyone  here  to-night  who  does 
not  believe  that  bilingualism  offers  individually  and  collec- 
tively a  decided  material  and  intellectual  advantage?  E>oes 
not  duality  of  language,  on  this  continent,  or  elsewhere, 
better  equip  men  for  the  struggle  of  life  and  better  insure 
success  in  all  the  spheres  of  human  energy  and  activity? 

The  French  Canadian  has  not  and  never  has  had  either 
the  wish  or  the  intention  of  imposing  his  language  on  any 
one.  Whilst  he  knows  that  English  is  necessary  to  him, 
whilst  he  has  determined  to  acquire  it  for  himself  and  his 
children,  he  intends  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  his  mother 
tongue. 

Do  you  not  agree  with  me  that  there  is  but  one  thing 
for  us  to  do,  commanded  by  experience,  common  sense  and 
real  patriotism,  that  is,  to  recognize  frankly  and  explicity, 
irrevocably  and  unflinchingly,  that  Canada  being  inevitably 
bilingual,  must  continue  to  be  so  for  its  own  sake,  its  own 
safety  and  its  own  progress,  for  its  very  life? 

Canadians  of  English  as  well  as  of  French  origin, 
should  remember  that  no  race  on  earth — not  even  the  best 
of  them — can  boast  possession  of  absolute  superiority.  Each 
has  its  own  shortcomings,  as  well  as  its  own  qualities.  What 
possible  good  can  result  from  the  unfortunate  habit,    so 
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frequently  indulged  in  and  by  so  many,  of  continually  mag- 
nifying and  emphasizing  the  defects  and  minimizing  the 
special  aptitudes  or  qualities  of  one  or  the  other  race?  Why 
could  not  everyone  adopt  and  maintain  the  converse  habit? 
Let  us  rejoice  that  we  have  in  Canada  diversity  of  origin, 
language  and  character,  diversity  of  genius,  diversity  of 
accomplishments,  diversity  of  ways  and  methods — all  tend- 
ing, however,  to  the  one  common  goal,  harmony,  unity  and 
progress — and  how  much  more  picturesque  and  diversified 
and  interesting  and  fruitful  our  national  life  thereby  be- 
comes. 

Would  it  not  be  appalling  to  you  and  everyone  if  we  all 
resembled  one  another  in  our  physical  and  mental  features, 
if  we  all  spoke  the  one  and  only  language,  if  we  all  thought 
alike,  if  we  all  had  the  same  and  only  ambition,  the  one  and 
only  hobby,  all  moved  along  the  one  groove,  if  we  all  travel- 
led the  gregarious  way  of  the  sheep?  Wearisomeness  is  the 
offspring  of  uniformity,  and  uniformity  is  not  union. 

May  I  remind  you  of  the  pregnant  words  uttered  by 

Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 

17th  of   February,   1890,  just  about  one  year  before  his 

death. 

"I  have  no  accord  with  the  desire  expressed  in  some  quarters 
that  by  any  mode  whatever  there  should  be  an  attempt  made  to 
oppress  the  one  language  or  to  render  it  inferior  to  the  other;  I 
believe  that  would  be  impossible  if  it  were  tried  and  it  would  be 
foolish  and  wicked  if  it  were  possible.  The  statement  that  has 
been  made  so  often  that  this  is  a  conquered  country  is  "a  propos 
de  rien."  Whether  it  was  conquered  or  ceded,  we  have  a  consti- 
tution under  which  all  British  subjects  are  in  a  position  of  abso- 
lute equality,  having  rights  of  every  kind,  of  language,  of  relig- 
ion, of  property  and  of  person.  There  is  no  paramount  race  in 
this  country,  there  is  no  conquered  race  in  this  country,  we  are 
all  British  subjects,  and  those  who  are  not  English  are  none  the 
less  British  Subjects  on  that  account." 

Sir  John  A.  MacDonald, 
Hansard,  Feb.  17th,  1890,  P.  764. 

*      * 

Let  us  not  forget  that  everyone  individually  contributes 
to  the  prosperity,  solidarity  and  progress  of  the  Dominion, 
that  each  is  entitled  to  equal  right  and  equal  consideration. 
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each  owing  allegiance  to  the  whole.     Our  motto  ought  to 
be,  "All  for  each  and  each  for  all." 

Canadian  national  unity  is  to-day  the  paramount  need 
of  Canada.  We  shall  never  obtain  it  or  preserve  it  unless 
we  practice  that  which  it  has  been  my  great  privilege  very 
inadequately,  but  most  sincerely  and  earnestly  to  preach 
this  evening. 


THE  NEW  CANADIAN  SITUATION 

Dr.  E.  H.  Oliver 

I  need  scarcely  remind  a  Conference  of  Students,  na- 
tional in  scope,  that  the  outstanding  peril  to  this  land  is  the 
tendency  of  its  citizens  to  think  in  terms  of  their  Townships. 
We  have  thousands  of  children  growing  up  in  Saskatchewan 
who  have  never  seen  an  apple-tree.  They  think  that  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  is  a  great  wide  wheat  field  surrounded 
by  barbed  wire,  and  that  the  most  outstanding  creation  of 
our  Canadian  architectural  genius  is  that  Parthenon  of  the 
prairies,  the  grain  elevator  at  the  country  railway  station. 
There  are  Nova  Scotians  who  fancy  that  neither  prophet 
nor  university  president  can  arise  outside  of  Pictou.  Nor 
are  these  benighted  people  sinners  above  all  men  that  dwell 
in  Toronto.  Just  because  so  much  of  our  national  life  cen- 
tres in  this  city  which  can  never  quite  cease  to  be  home  for 
some  of  us,  in  no  place  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  the 
danger  of  the  Township  mind  at  once  so  great  and  so  mani- 
fest as  in  the  City  of  Toronto.  We  have  to  rescue  ourselves 
from  parochialism  in  our  point  of  view. 

The  second  danger  that  confronts  this  country  is  the 
peril  of  the  easy  solution.  Journalists,  politicians,  bank 
presidents  dash  hither  and  yon  throughout  the  country,  and 
then  feel  qualified  to  make  the  most  authoritative  pronounce- 
ments upon  the  Americanization  of  the  West,  the  tariff,  the 
uselessness  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Railway,  the  need  of  a  high- 
er rate  of  interest  on  the  prairies,  and  the  menace  of  the 
New  Canadian.  We  have  got  to  look  at  these  questions 
from  the  point  of  view  of  our  common  nationhood.  That  is 
my  justification  for  speaking  upon  the  challenge  and  the 
contribution  of  the  New  Canadian. 

In  the  first  census  of  this  Dominion  in  1871,  16.8%  of 
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our  population  was  attributable  to  immigration — 14%  from 
the  British  Isles  and  possessions,  2%  from  the  United  States, 
and  less  than  1%  belonged  to  those  people  that  we  rather 
unscientifically  designate  "New  Canadians."  There  was  no 
very  serious  problem  of  assimilation  when  1629  people  in 
the  whole  Dominion  were  Scandinavians,  Central  and 
Southern  Europeans,  when  less  than  5  out  of  every  10,000 
needed  to  be  assimilated,  when  in  all  the  broad  prairies  there 
were  only  36  people  who  came  from  outside  of  the  British 
Isles  and  Possessions.  The  problem  that  confronts  us  now 
is  the  problem  of  the  continental  immigrants.  They  have 
been  coming  by  hordes  into  this  country — in  the  decade  end- 
ing in  1891,  80,000;  in  the  decade  ending  1901,  100,000;  in 
the  decade  ending  1911,  450,000;  and  in  the  last  decade,  in 
spite  of  the  war,  almost  as  many — 420,000.  How  are  we  go- 
ing to  make  a  United  Canada  witli  a  National  consciousness 
out  of  some  sixty  different  nationalities  speaking  some 
seventy  different  tongues,  when  you  have  here  and  there  in 
a  population  of  8,000,000  a  Little  Ukraine,  a  little  Poland,  a 
little  Bohemia,  and  so  on? 

Does  it  matter?  Is  it  a  problem?  I  put  it  to  you  in  that 
way — is  it  a  problem  that  perhaps  one  person  out  of  every 
twenty  in  the  Dominion  erf  Canada  is  a  Ukranian?  Is  it  a 
problem  that  perhaps  one  person  out  of  every  two  in  Sas- 
katchewan is  a  New  Canadian? 

Just  let  us  see  these  people  a  little  more  closely  before  I 
consider  the  challenge  of  their  presence,  and  the  character 
of  their  contribution.  Some  years  ago  I  made  a  rather  in- 
tensive study  of  a  Municipality  in  Western  Canada,  and  I 
found  in  that  little  county  of  5,000  the  great  proportion  of 
them  were  Ukrainians,  Poles.  Bohemians,  Doukhobors,  with 
a  sprinkling  of  English,  In  an  intensive  study  of  a  hundred 
families,  seventy-seven  were  Ukrainians,  14  Poles,  5  Doukh- 
obors, 3  English,  and  1  Roumanian.  In  that  little  village, 
there  in  the  midst,  set  in  a  garden  such  as  you  folks  down 
here  in  Ontario  only  dream  about,  there  was  a  group  of  red 
brick  buildings  and,  standing  in  the  midst,  a  Zeus-like  figure 
six  feet  six  inches  high,  Peter  Veregin  himself,  surrounded 
by  those  impassive-looking  spirit-wrestlers  of  the  18th  cen- 
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tury,  who  are  pacifists  by  nature  and  vegetarian  in  conduct. 
Not  very  long  ago  they  gathered  all  the  fire-arms  of  their 
community,  and  after  a  religious  service  burned  them  as  a 
protest  against  militarism,  and  therefore  disposed  of  militar- 
ism. From  that  centre  has  gone  out  a  section  called  the  in- 
dependent Doukhobors,  who  are  the  prey  of  Bolshevistic  pro- 
paganda. Some  of  them  are  the  enemies  of  capitaism,  and 
they  gathered  their  own  or  their  neighbors'  dollar  bills  and 
in  an  impressive  ceremony  they  burned  those  dollar  bills.  I 
am  not  of  that  type  yet.  A  little  further  on  I  will  show  you 
a  community  of  Mennonites  north  of  Warman  or  South  of 
Swift  Current.  These  have  made  more  than  one  pilgrimage 
for  their  faith.  In  a  group  of  thirty-two  villages  which  I 
studied,  there  was  not  taught  one  single  word  of  the  Eng- 
lish language.  Their  teachers  could  scarcely  speak  one  word 
of  English.  Their  intellectual  pabulum  was  a  little  arithe- 
metic,  a  little  Bible  history,  and  a  great  big  dose  of  Catech- 
ism. Now,  I  want  to  say  that  I  made  a  speech,  unfortunately 
— I  am  always  doing  that  in  the  West — that  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Government  to  this  situation.  They  investi- 
gated. To  solve  that  problem,  they  sought  to  introduce  the 
Truancy  Act,  to  build  schools,  tried  to  make  them  attend.To- 
day  they  are  leaving  the  country  by  hundreds  for  the  greater 
freedom  of  Mexico.  Or  you  go  there  to  a  group  of  Czecho- 
Slovakians ;  they  reverence  the  name  of  John  Huss ;  they 
remember  the  great  gymnastic  meets  of  their  native  coun- 
try, the  Sokola,  where  they  exhibited  their  splendid  figures 
at  athletic  exhibitions.  At  Wynyard  you  may  see  Scandina- 
vians whose  eyes  have  seen  the  beauty  of  the  fjords  and  the 
mysteries  of  the  midnight  sun — splendid,  hard-working,  blue 
eyed  up-standing  figures.  They  make  a  real  contribution  to 
our  country,  persons  of  the  same  type  as  the  mother  of  the 
Arctic  explorer,  Steffanson,  who  lives  near  at  hand. 

So  you  could  go  up  and  down  through  the  West.  I 
have  not  mentioned  the  Ukrainians  who  constitute  the  larg- 
est group  of  them  all.  Those  new  peoples  are  found  not  in 
Western  Canada  alone,  but  in  Eastern  Canada  too.  They 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  country  alone,  but  in  the  city  as 
well.    They  have  been  recruited  largely  from  the  peasantry 
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of  Europe.  A  good  many  New  Canadians  when  they  came 
to  this  country,  were  quite  illiterate,  though  a  considerable 
number  of  them,  notably  the  Hungarians,  could  read  and 
write  their  own  language  when  they  came. 

What  I  want  to  do  is  to  estimate,  if  I  can,  what  is  the 
challenge  of  those  people  in  our  land?  Their  presence  in 
Canada  is  a  menace — the  menace  of  an  old  people  in  a  new 
land.  For  three  reasons —  first,  they  have  settled  in  solid 
blocks ;  secondly,  because  of  their  inability,  sometimes  un- 
willingness, to  assume  the  implications  of  Canadian  citizen- 
ship ;  and  thirdly,  because  they  contribute  towards  the  pag- 
anizing of  life. 

Their  background  has  not  been  our  bacI<^round.  They 
come  to  use  with  prejudices  that  are  ingrained.  They  bring 
Europe  with  them.  Their  nature  has  been  determined  by 
centuries  of  history  and  centuries  of  antagonisms.  They 
come  to  us  as  to  a  people  that  is  only  feeling  its  way  to- 
wards character.  It  does  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be, 
but  their  type  is  already  fixed.  They  settle  in  our  midst  as 
foreign  substances  in  the  body  politic.  I  do  not  say  that  they 
have  not  been  influenced  by  Canadian  national  ideals  and 
Canadian  national  customs;  I  do  say  that  they  water  down, 
they  dilute,  the  rich  wine  of  our  national  aspiration — though 
not  maliciously  nor  deliberately.  But  their  very  ignorance 
of  our  language,  of  our  customs,  prevent  them  from  under- 
standing our  common  aspirations.  Under  the  Siftonian  Re- 
gime they  were  induced  to  settle  in  solid  blocks.  At  the  time 
it  was  the  only  way  possible.  Now,  we  cannot  ruthlessly 
break  up  these  communities  of  human  life,  but  we  can  see 
that  in  any  new  policy  they  shall  not  again  settle  in  solid 
blocks. 

Another  aspect  of  their  menace  is  their  inability,  and 
even  unwillingness,  to  assume  the  implications  of  Canadian 
citizenship.  I  am  well  aware  that  many  of  them  made  a 
splendid  contribution  to  the  war,  I  am  aware  also  that 
some  did  not.  I  speak  more  particularly  of  local  affairs, — in 
relation  to  their  local  government  and  in  relation  to  the 
schools.  They  vary  a  great  deal  among  themselves  in  those 
matters.  For  instance,  take  the  Mennonite.  He  regards  the 
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world  of  human  politics  and  worldly  affairs  and  newspap- 
ers— let  us  say  the  Saskatoon  Star, — as  of  the  Devil  and  of 
the  world  of  sin — I  don't  know  what  he  would  think  of  the 
Toronto  Globe — and  I  heard  a  Bishop  say  he  was  not  far 
wrong.  On  the  other  hand  the  Ukrainian  thinks  he  has  a 
genius  for  just  that  kind  of  thing,  for  local  administration, 
for  municipal  government  and  the  management  of  schools. 
In  the  third  place — and  I  have  not  time  to  develop  this 
— they  have  contributed,  I  think,  to  the  paganizing  of  life. 
Their  standards  of  education,  their  standards  of  sanitation, 
even  of  commercial  honesty,  are  not  ours,  and  ours  are  not 
always  perfect.  They  have  an  easy  conscience  in  the  mat- 
ter of  home-brew.  Their  conception  of  woman  is  not  always 
our  conception. 

The  first  part  of  the  menace  is  that  of  an  old  people  in 
a  new  land.  But  it  is  two-fold,  and  the  other  side  of  the  me- 
nace is  the  danger  of  a  new  land  to  an  old  people.  If  they 
are  a  menace  to  us,  we  who  are  Canadians  are  a  menace  to 
them  in  these  respects — first,  in  the  disillusionment  of  their 
dreams ;  second,  in  the  danger  that  comes  from  the  new  free- 
dom that  is  theirs ;  third,  in  the  new  tyranny  of  unneighbour- 
liness;  fourth,  in  the  cleavage  of  their  family  life. 

First,  in  the  disillusionment  of  their  dreams.  Of  course 
they  have  got  land,  but  even  a  quarter-section  in  Saskatche- 
wan, as  we  heard  last  night,  will  not  bring  complete  happi- 
ness, even  if  you  throw  in  a  Ford  car  with  it.  I  have  always 
been  conscious,  when  speaking  to  these  people,  say  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon,  that  I  was  very  close  to  a  heart-ache. 
They  miss  much  by  being  in  this  country.  They  miss  the 
old  customs,  the  old  costumes,  the  old  faces.  Even  the  pos- 
session of  a  quarter-section,  does  not  bring  complete  com- 
pensation for  some  things  that  they  have  lost.  Many  of 
their  dreams  have  been  shattered.  But  they  courageously 
fight  on,  not  because  of  their  own  life  alone — but  for  the 
sake  of  the  children. 

There  is,  in  the  second  place,  the  greater  freedom. 
Your  independent  Doukhobor  is  not  necessarily  a  better 
man  because  of  his  greater  freedom.  Some  of  those  peo- 
ple have  lost  immeasurably  because  they  have  had  no  proba- 
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tion  for  freedom,  because  they  have  stepped  out  too  abrupt- 
ly into  entire  independence.  Freedom  they  have  interpreted 
as  licence,  the  privilege  of  doing  as  they  wish. 

But  I  want  to  develop  a  third  phase  a  little  more — the 
tyranny  of  unneighbourliness.  They  have  become  Cana- 
dians, but  we  Canadians  in  our  relations  with  them  have  ex- 
hibited neither  sympathy  nor  conscience  nor  farsightedness. 
Some  of  our  Canadian  leaders  have  despised  and  spumed 
them.  We  have  invited  them  into  this  land,  and  then  treated 
them  as  outcasts.  Even  their  language  to  which,  ?s  we 
learned  ju?t  now  from  Senator  Belcourt,  a  man  is  entitled 
by  his  birth,  they  find  despised.  The  greatest  menace  for 
them  however,  lies  in  another  phase,  in  the  cleavage  of  their 
family  life.  That  verges  on  tragedy.  I  know  cases  where 
mothers  can  scarcely  speak  to  their  children.  Perhaps  they 
can  speak  to  the  girls  but  not  to  the  boys.  The  older  people 
have  not  been  able  to  learn  the  new  tongue,  and  their  child- 
ren have  despised  and  forgotten  the  old.  Thus  there  is  a 
cleavage  between  them. 

That  is  the  tragedy  of  the  New  Canadian  situation.  I 
want  to  speak  now  of  the  contribution  made  by  them.  First, 
the  contribution  of  the  New  Canadian  consists  in  this — in 
the  settling  of  the  land.  There  was  an  old  map  down  in 
Kent  County  when  I  was  a  boy,  the  left  half  of  which  was 
nearly  blank.  There  they  had  "The  North  West  Territor- 
ies" written,  and  underneath  was  the  unhospitable  legend, — 
"Unexplored  Territory."  There  are  no  such  maps  now,  even 
in  Kent  County.  The  difference  has  been  made  by  the  sett- 
ling of  that  western  land.  That  is  a  fit  subject  for  an  epic, 
the  way  people  have  marched  around  the  head  of  the  Lakes 
and  then  across  the  Prairies.  The  solitary  place  has  been 
glad  for  the  New  Canadian,  and  the  prairies  have  blossom- 
ed, if  not  as  the  rose,  at  any  rate,  like  No.  1  Northern 
Wheat.  They  have  been  willing  to  pioneer — put  that  down 
for  their  righteousness.  No  land  has  been  too  covered  with 
bush ;  no  distance  too  great  for  market ;  no  stones  too  heavy 
to  lift;  they  have  fared  on  potatoes;  they  have  brushed 
their  own  land ;  they  have  hauled  their  own  grain  to  distant 
markets  through  zero  weather.     When  remittance  men  of 
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our  own  race  were  bumming  and  dawdling  around  country 
hotels  those  people  were  eating  their  bread  in  the  sweat  of 
their  faces.    I  say,  All  honour  to  the  Pioneers. 

They  have  been  willing  to  pioneer.  Yes,  they  have  had 
the  aptitude  and  the  desire  for  mixed  farming.  True,  some 
of  them,  just  because  they  have  lived  with  us,  have  been 
bitten  with  the  bug  of  straight  grain  growing.  They  have 
been  largely  shunted  off  to  the  parts  of  the  country  where 
the  work  was  greatest,  where  the  land  needed  clearing,  and 
they  have  gone  to  it  willingly,  because  it  was  like  their 
home.  They  love  animals,  and  they  are  building  up  the 
community  on  a  permanent  basis. 

In  addition  to  that,  they  have  gone  into  drudgery  in  con- 
nection with  the  great  public  utilities  of  this  land.  They 
have  laid  the  ties  along  the  railway  they  have  sweated  in  the 
mines ;  they  have  digged  the  sewers  in  the  street ;  they  have 
been  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  this  Na- 
tion— a  magnificent  contribution  for  which  we  have  no 
right,  in  our  comfort,  to  despise  them. 

The  Senator  suggested  that  his  people  were  not  like 
some  of  my  friends.  Let  me  say  they  are  alike  in  one  re- 
gard— they  are  making  the  greatest  contribution  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  population  of  this  land.  The  cradles  of  the 
New  Canadians,  and  the  cradles  of  the  French  Canadians 
are  full.  Wherever  you  see  the  shack  of  a  New  Canadian 
you  see  a  lot  of  youngsters ;  that  is  the  first  step  to  the  set- 
tling of  the  land. 

The  second  contribution  is  the  gift  of  a  new  strain  of 
life.  We  are  engaged  to-day  in  a  most  momentous  exf>eri- 
ment — the  making  of  a  mixed  people.  I  find  that  the  races 
to  which  this  world  owes  much,  if  not  most — say  the  Greeks 
and  the  English — were  mixed  peoples.  What  is  likely  to  be 
the  outcome  in  this  country?  At  one  end  we  will  have  those 
people  who  will  have  the  good  qualities  of  all  the  races 
blended.  At  the  other  end  will  be  those  with  the  defects  of 
all  the  races ;  but  you  will  have  every  conceivable  gradation 
in  between.  And  it  will  be  a  new  people.  When  the  Roman 
race  grew  weary  with  the  problems  of  empire  there  was  in- 
jected new  vitality  into  the  Roman  Race  through  the  com- 
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ing  of  the  new  Europeans,  our  own  Teutonic  forefathers ;  I 
believe  that  there  is  now  being  injected  into  Canada  a  new 
vitality  and  fresh  blood  from  the  neglected  races  and  the 
back  eddies  of  Europe ;  for  I  believe  that  humanity  has  its 
own  strange  way  of  renewing  itself  from  the  soil  up,  renew- 
ing itself  from  the  humble  families  in  its  midst.  It  would  be 
indeed  strange  justice  if  for  the  losses  incurred  in  the  Great 
War  something  like  adequate  compensation  were  found,  not 
through  the  payment  of  indemnities  of  gold  marks  and 
kronen,  but  in  the  gift  of  life  itself  through  the  blood  of 
human  kind,  through  fresh  additional  life,  poured  out  to 
British  Dominions  overseas  in  tides  of  immigration. 

At  any  rate  we  are  making  a  new  people,  and  the  New 
Canadians  are  giving  to  it  all  they  have  and  all  they  are. 
There  is  in  addition,  in  this  new  strain,  the  stimulus  of  a 
different  memory.  One  of  the  exhilarations  of  living  in  a 
new  land  is  that  when  a  problem  arises  a  man  from  Nova 
Scotia  tells  us  how  it  should  be  done,  and  he  is  contradicted 
by  a  man  from  Scotland,  then  a  man  from  Ontario  rises  up 
and  says  how  it  really  should  be  done,  and  we  do  it  just  like 
that  and  spend  the  rest  of  our  life  correcting  it.  Why  should 
not  some  good  thing  come  out  of  Hungary  or  Poland,  just 
as  well  as  out  of  New  Brunswick  or  Nova  Scotia? 

Another  element  in  this  new  strain  of  life  is  this — a 
greater  capacity  for  toil,  and  a  new  emphasis  upon  thrift; 
very  marked  in  the  first  generation.  I  must,  in  all  frankness, 
however,  say  that  some  of  it  is  falling  off  in  the  second  gen- 
eration. They  cannot  successfully  withstand  all  the  bland- 
ishments of  our  modern  civilization,  but  I  do  trust  that  some 
of  that  will  remain — some  of  that  greater  capacity  for  toil, 
and  that  earnestness  in  thrift.  >• 

Another  strain  in  this  new  life  is  the  love  of  the  land. 
You  and  I  cannot  get  on  without  the  movies,  we  have  to 
have  electric  lights  and  sidewalks ;  but  these  people  love  the 
land ;  they  love  the  smell  of  the  rich  tilth ;  they  love  the 
beauty  of  the  plowed  field ;  they  are  willing  to  muck  in  the 
soil  and  to  live  a  life  of  labour  on  the  land  of  the  plains. 

One  last  feature  of  this  new  life  is  this — and  may  I,  to 
avoid  misunderstanding,  say  that  I  myself  am  an  old  soldier. 
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or  rather  a  former  soldier.  There  is  one  thing  that  is  com- 
mon in  nearly  all  those  people — they  hate  war.  It  is  not 
going  to  hurt  Canada  to  have  a  people  that  hate  war. 

Now,  I  ask  what  duties  devolve  upon  us  in  relation  to 
these  people?    And  may  I  preface  that  question  by  giving 
this  word  of  warning — that  a  watched  pot  never  boils.  It  is 
just  possible  that  our  interference  in  the  problems  may  stifle 
the  very  impulses  that  we  seek  to  create.    It  is  just  possible 
that  we  may  approach  this  problem  in  an  atmosphere  of  arti- 
ficial excitement  that  will  defeat  the  very  end  we  have  in 
view.         There  is  something  ludicrous,  there  is  something 
artificial,  unnatural  in  Anglo-Saxons  taking  in  hand  the 
problem  of  teaching  Patriotism — for  they  never  taught  it  to 
themselves.  They  never  set  out  to  build  the  English  people 
or  the  British  Constitution,  or  the  British  Empire.  Those  of 
us  who  were  born  in  Canada,  love  Canada  without  being 
taught  why  we  love  it.    We  have  absorbed  a  love  of  it,  some- 
how or  other  we  have  been  willing  to  lay  down  our  life, 
without  taking  a  course  of  Civics  in  the  University.  And 
yet,  we  recognize  certain  fundamental  principles  which  are 
forever  valid.    First,  you  don't  need  to  give  up  the  best  in 
your  past  in  order  to  become  a  good  Canadian.  Whatsoever 
things  are  good  and  whatsoever  things  are  beautiful  ought 
to  be  welcomed  from  whatsoever  source.  If  there  is  anything 
in  the  beauty  of  your  language  or  the  beauty  of  your  soul 
you  ought  to  retain  the  things  of  the  spirit  and  indulge  your 
nobler  passions  to  the  full  in  Canada,  for  Canada,  and  with 
Canadians.    I  think  that  a  Czecho-Slovak  does   great  wrong 
to  Canada  if  he  does  not  bring  to  us  the  inspiration  of  Zizka, 
Huss,  Chelciky  and  Komenskr.    I  am  partly  Scotch — what 
a  strange  constitution,  partly  Scotch  and  partly  English  — 
and  I  yet  thrill — the  Scotch  part  of  me,  perhaps — with  the 
heroic  deeds  of  Wallace  in  resistance  to  the  English.    Why 
should  not  the  Hungarian  thrill  at  Kossuth's  resistance  to 
the  Hapsburgs?    Why,  I  as  a  Canadian  do  it  myself.  And 
surely  a  Pole  has  as  much  right  to  admire  the  genius  of 
Paderewski  as  the  President  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
has  to  admire  the  genius  of  Harry  Lauder.  The  humblest 
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peasant  from  the  Ukraine  should  never  have  to  hang  his 
head  before  the  genius  of  Tschevchenko. 

Now,  I  say  they  are  to  bring  their  genius,  bring  their 
spiritual  qualities,  and  devote  them  on  the  common  altar  of 
our  Canadian  life.  They  are  already  doing  it.  They  are  en- 
tering the  learned  professions.  They  are  leading  the  classes 
in  our  Universities.  I  have  colleagues  who  are  New  Cana- 
dians, and  they  are  just  as  distinguished  as  those  who  are 
not.  On  the  walls  of  the  University  of  Saskatchewan  are  oil 
paintings  drawn  by  Doukhobors ;  and  I  say  that  the  young 
Canadian,  the  native  Canadian,  must  wake  up  if  he  is  not 
going  to  be  outstripped  by  the  New  Canadians. 

That  is  the  first  thing  I  say — ^you  don't  need  to  give  up 
the  worthiest  in  the  past  in  order  to  become  a  Canadian.  But 
I  say  this,  also,  that  you  ought  to  appreciate  the  good  that  is 
in  Canada  if  you  are  going  to  be  a  good  Canadian. 

To  us  who  are  native  Canadians  let  me  say  two  things. 
The  first  commandment  of  all  is  to  understand  these  folk. 
They  are  not  Bohunks  nor  dirty  Galicians  nor  narrow  Men- 
nonites ;  they  are  people ;  they  are  human,  with  spiritual  and 
intellectual  capacities.  We  are  only  beginning  to  under- 
stand them.  Our  churches  are  just,  in  these  latter  days,  be- 
ginning to  understand  them.  The  Governments  are  begin- 
ning to  understand  them  better,  but  we  have  all  a  long  way 
to  go. 

That  brings  me  to  the  next  thing  I  want  to  say  to 
young  Canadians,  the  second  duty  is  to  serve  them.  How?  A 
lot  of  us  are  willing  to  become  Senators.  But  there  are  not 
enough  of  us  willing  to  become  school  teachers.  And  may  I 
say  that  the  future  is  in  the  hands  of  the  school  teachers,  who 
teach,  as  a  non-conscious  by-product,  the  fundamental  les- 
sons of  our  great  tolerance  and  our  great  freedom.  Let  me 
say  to  both  old  and  New  Canadians — trust  each  other,  and 
with  all  your  trusting  trust  time,  trust  time.  If  I  am  not 
mistaken,  more  things  are  wrought  by  time  than  this  world 
dreams  of.  Even  their  little  mud  huts  are  becoming  Cana- 
dian homes.  Let  patience  have  her  perfect  work  in  Canada. 
Let  us  have  no  narrow  view  of  the  goal.  Let  me  avow  for 
myself  that  I  am  not  for  making  the  New  Canadian  into  an 
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Anglo-Saxon.  I  am  not  for  making  him  into  a  Canadian  like 
myself.  But  I  do  say  this,  that  he  with  me,  both  giving  our 
best,  should  make  a  better  Canadianism  than  has  ever  been. 
Now,  I  am  through,  with  just  one  thought  more.  We 
became  world  citizens  in  the  War.  Leagues  of  Nations, 
Lausanne  Conferences,  Foreign  Missions — what  are  they 
working  at?  One  problem — a  world  task^ — human  unity. 
Now,  Canada  has  made  one  contribution  to  that  world  task 
on  the  scale  of  a  Continent.  No  shot  has  been  fired  ficross 
the  line  that  divides  us  from  the  United  States  for  more  than 
100  years.  We  have  exhibited  human  unity  on  a  continental 
scale.  And  now  what  has  Providence  done, — with  the  assist- 
ance of  Qifford  Sifton  and  others?  It  has  brought  peoples 
to  us  from  all  the  tribes  of  Europe,  and  has  put  them  here 
into  a  veritable  microcosm — a  little  world  in  Canada;  the 
whole  world  brought  to  Canada,  for  Canadians  to  know  and 
serve.  Understand  these  people  and  you  are  then  prepared 
and  equipped  to  give  to  the  world  your  contribution  of  un- 
derstanding and  trust  and  love,  but  never  of  suspicion  and 
mistrust. 


RELIGION  IN  NATIONAL  LIFE 

Dr.  Richard  Roberts. 

Once  upon  a  time,  as  the  story-books  say,  there  was  a 
little  nation  struggling  to  be  free  from  a  great  empire.  The 
people  of  the  empire  were  very  proud  of  it,  proud  of  its 
size,  proud  of  its  achievements  and  proud  of  their  own  citi- 
zenship in  it;  and  they  could  never  quite  understand  why 
anybody  wanted  to  get  out  of  it.  But  for  a  long  time  this 
small  nation  persisted  in  trying  to  disentangle  itself,  and  set 
up  on  its  own  account.  The  reason  why  the  empire  would  not 
let  it  go  was  what  we  would  call  a  strategic  reason.  An  inde- 
pendent nation  just  at  that  particular  point  would  have  ren- 
dered the  empire  vulnerable  to  an  enemy  at  its  most  vital 
spot.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  country  there  was  a  loyal- 
ist party;  and  within  the  nation  itself,  there  was  a  national- 
ist party  that  believed  in  physical  force.  This  party  was  con- 
tinually raising  the  standard  of  revolt  and  trying  to  push 
the  Romans  out  into  the  sea.  But  the  imperial  statesmen  had 
made  up  their  minds  that  the  little  nation  should  stay  just 
where  it  was ;  and  it  suppressed  these  risings  with  a  great 
deal  of  brutality. 

Now,  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  this  very  simple  recital 
will  bring  to  your  mind  passages  of  more  recent  history.  If  I 
had  not  let  slip  the  word  Roman  at  one  point  in  my  recital, 
you  might  possibly  have  thought  that  I  was  speaking  of  Ire- 
land. The  parallel  is  very  striking.  Palestine  was  a  small 
nation  that  was  trying  to  get  free  of  a  great  empire.  The 
Romans  themselves  could  not  understand  it ;  they  were  proud 
of  their  empire,  proud  of  being  citizens  of  it.  They  could 
not  understand  why  any  people  did  not  feel  it  a  great  pri- 
vilege to  live  within  the  fontiers  of  the  empire — you  remem- 
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ber  how  proud  St.  Paul  was  of  being  a  Roman  citizen.  In  the 
north,  there  was  a  loyaUst  party — a  sort  of  Ulster— the  Her- 
odians  and  their  following  who  had  a  tradition  of  loyalty  to 
the  Empire ;  which  they  wished  to  maintain ;  and  there  was 
within  the  nation  a  sort  of  Sinn  Fein  party  —  people  who 
were  called  zealots.  We  know  the  names  of  some  of  them. 
Gam:aliel  in  his  speech  to  the  Sanhedrim  refers  to  two  of 
their  leaders ;  Theudas  and  Judas  of  Galilee ;  but  the  most 
notorious  of  all  was  a  man  named  Barabbas.  Most  of  us 
think  of  Barabbas  as  a  robber,  a  sort  of  bandit  and  high- 
wayman ;  but  he  was  nothing  of  the  sort ;  Mark  says  quite 
plainly  that  he  was  in  prison  for  insurrection  and  murder 
in  the  insurrection.  When  he  was  in  prison  he  was  a  sort  of 
Jewish  Terence  MacSwinney.  The  Romans  met  all  this  kind 
of  thing  with  reprisals ;  and  Gamaliel  tells  us  just  what  hap- 
pened to  Theudas  and  Judas  of  Galilee.  There  is  a  saying 
in  the  Gospel  about  the  Galileans  "whose  blood  Pilate  ming- 
led with  their  sacrifices"  which  bears  a  very  grim  family 
likeness  to  some  of  the  operations  of  the  Black  and  Tans. 

There,  happily,  the  parallel  ends,  because  England  and 
Ireland  did,  after  long  last,  find  a  better  way,  the  way  of 
forgiveness  and  reconciHation ;  and  perhaps  if  they  had  ac- 
cepted it  more  ungrudgingly  than  they  did,  they  might  have 
got  a  good  deal  further  than  they  have.  Meantime  Ireland 
has  still  to  be  reconciled  to  herself,  and  we  live  in  the  hope 
that  that,  too,  will  soon  come. 

But  I  want  to  point  out  that  this  parallel  is  not  isolated. 
You  could  probably  multiply  it  in  every  case  in  which  a  small 
nation  has  been  held  unwillingly  within  a  great  empire.  You 
could  probably  find  a  parallel  in  the  relations  of  Germany  or 
Russia  to  partitioned  Poland.  You  could  probably  find  a 
parallel  in  the  relations  of  Japan  and  Korea ;  and  I  have 
spoken  of  this  because  I  want  you  to  realize  how  very  con- 
temporary, how  very  close  to  us  is  the  setting  against  which 
the  gospel  appears. 

That  was  the  world  into  which  Jesus  came ;  and  his  ap- 
pearance presented  a  challenge  to  his  people.  He  propound- 
ed to  them  another  policy.  He  saw  the  folly  and  the  futility 
of  the  old  traditional  way  of  achieving  national  self-realiza- 
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tion  by  means  of  force  and  violence,  and  he  proposed  to 
them  the  poHcy  of  conquering  their  enemies  by  a  mtlllant 
good  will.  Your  plan,  he  said,  should  not  be  to  try  and 
sweep  the  Roman  into  the  sea  by  force;  your  plan  shov.M  be 
not  coercion  but  conversion,  not  retaliation  but  reconcilia- 
tion, not  force  but  forgiveness.  That  is  the  setting  in  which 
we  are  to  look  for  the  interpretation  of  the  hard  passages 
regarding  the  other  chiek  and  the  second  mile.  In  that  pas- 
sage Jesus  was  reducing  to  de-ails  of  personal  conduct  a  po- 
litical policy, — the  policy  of  subduing  the  Roman  by  good- 
will, of  destroying  the  Roman  ascendancy  by  turning  the 
enemy  into  a  friend. 

Long  ago  there  was  a  great  debate  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons  on  India  in  which  Edmund  Burke  uttered  an 
immortal  phrase,  which  seems  to  me  to  crystallize  out  this 
very  policy.  He  pleaded  with  the  British  Government  to 
treat  India  with  a  policy  of  "hazardous  benevolence,"  which 
being  translated  into  a  more  popular  idiom  is  "a  sporting 
good-will."  I  do  not  know  any  better  way  to  epitomize  the 
whole  genius  and  character  of  the  Christian  ethic  than  in 
that  phrase, — a  sporting  good-will.  And,  men  and  women, 
that  is  what  this  world  needs  today.  It  is  the  word  for  capi- 
tal towards  labor,  and  labor  towards  capital ;  it  is  the  word 
for  France  toward  Germany,  and  for  all  of  us  toward  Rus- 
sia. That  is  the  one  policy  which  has  never  yet  been  really 
tried  in  this  world.  When  the  war  came,  you  remember 
that  Christianity  was  blamed  for  not  preventing  it,  and  to 
that  there  was  a  twofold  answer  given.  The  first  answer  was 
given  by  Mr.  Chesterton,  that  Christianity  had  never  been 
tried  and  therefore  cannot  reasonably  be  held  to  have  failed. 
The  second  answer  was  that  this  is  the  first  time  in  history 
that  Christianity  was  blamed  for  not  preventing  war.  It 
means  that  we  are  getting  on.  The  world  has  begun  to  see 
that  Christianity  and  war  do  not  belong  together.  The 
fact  is  that  at  last  Christ  has  become  the  conscience  of  the 
world,  as  some  day  He  will  become  its  will.  That  day  will 
come  when  we  affirm  and  practise  this  thing  that  I  have 
called  once,  and  call  again,  a  sporting  good-will,  and  if 
you  want  to  translate  it  into  more  formal  speech  it  simply 
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means  the  affirmation  of  two  things, — the  affirmation  of 
faith  and  the  affirmation  of  love. 

Now,  there  was  in  the  discussion  which  preceded  this 
service,  one  contribution  to  which  I  would  like  to  call  atten- 
tion; it  had  reference  to  the  matter  of  faith.  When  I  speak 
of  an  affirmation  of  faith,  I  mean  something  very  much 
like  that  thing  which  the  student  who  spoke  of  the  matter 
meant.  The  affirmation  of  faith  is  not,  please  notice,  the 
affirmation  of  orthodoxy.  There  is  room  in  Christianity  for 
the  conservative  temper.  Our  poor  human  nature  finds  it 
hard  to  get  a  conservative  and  a  liberal  within  the  same  skin  ; 
and  the  result  is  that  we  tend  to  hive  off  together  according 
to  our  predominant  bias.  There  will  always  be  a  conserva- 
tive, orthodox  party  in  the  Church,  and  there  will  be  your 
liberal  and  your  radical  party  as  well.  Of  course,  that  is  es- 
sential to  any  real  advance.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said 
for  conservatism,  for  the  desire  to  conserve  the  past ;  but 
there  is  a  sort  of  conservatism — not  only  in  religion,  but  in 
politics  and  elsewhere — which  wants  not  merely  to  conserve 
the  past  but  to  live  in  the  past  forever.  And  when  we  speak 
of  orthodoxy,  I  think  we  are  rather  apt  to  think  of  it  in 
terms  of  a  sort  of  "die-hard"  conservatism — the  temper  of 
the  people  who  today  are  persecuting  Harry  Fosdick.  Now 
we  need  to  distinguish,  not  merely  between  faith  and  ortho- 
doxy, but  even  between  belief  and  orthodoxy,  for,  after 
all.  orthodoxy  is  nothing  more  than  belief  crystallized  and 
often  pretty  nearly  dead.  It  is  die-hard  orthodoxy,  die-hard 
conservatism  in  Church  and  State  which  is  always  provok- 
ing these  die-hard  radicalisms  that  combine  with  it  to  tie  up 
the  traffic.  Between  these  two  tempers  the  ship  of  State 
and  the  Ark  of  God  make  very  poor  time. 

Now,  when  I  speak  of  the  affirmation  of  faith,  please 
do  not  assume  that  I  am  thinking  of  the  affirmation  of  any 
traditional  set  of  beliefs.  I  mean  rather  the  affirmation  of 
the  spiritual  meaning,  the  spiritual  values  and  the  spiritual 
end  of  life.  I  wonder  whether  we  realize,  after  all,  that  the 
greater  part  of  life  is  always  out  of  sight,  and  that  probably 
the  psychologists  are  right  in  saying  that  some  of  the  most 
important  transactions  of  life  go  on  in  that  unseen  sphere. 
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And  not  only  is  the  greater  part  of  the  personal  life,  but  the 
greater  part  of  our  common  life,  also  is  out  of  sight;  and 
faith  is,  in  a  sense,  the  practice  of  looking  into  the  dark — 
the  practice  of  looking  for  the  invisible  thing,  and  of  living 
for  it. 

I  think  one  of  the  things  that  is  going  to  happen  to  us 
in  this  generation  is  a  very  much  clearer  realization  of  the 
relation  between  the  seen  and  the  unseen.  Before  we  began 
this  service,  we  sang  a  hymn  of  William  Blake's.  May  I  say, 
in  parenthesis,  that  I  hope  all  you  men  and  women  are  go- 
ing to  make  yourselves  familiar  with  William  Blake;  I 
know  of  none  of  our  British  writers  who  have  so  pertinent 
a  message  to  us  today  as  has  he.  Well,  one  of  the  things  that 
William  Blake  said  was  that  the  body  is  that  part  of  the 
soul  that  you  can  see.  That  suggests  a  way  of  regarding 
the  universe.  One  of  the  troubles  we  have  had  in  this  mat- 
ter of  faith  is  that  we  have  always  been  living  in  a  divided 
universe.  William  James,  in  his  "Varieties  of  Religious 
Experience,"  speaks  of  the  divided  self;  and  that  may  be  a 
fact,  but  I  think  we  have  been  actually  more  bothered  by  a 
divided  universe. 

In  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  a  London  minister, 
Thomas  Binney,  wrote  a  book  which  he  called  "How  to 
Make  The  Best  of  Both  Worlds."  Like  the  people  of  his 
generation  he  conceived  of  the  two  worlds  as  existing  in 
succession,  one  after  the  other,  and  the  problem  of  life  was 
how  to  get  on  in  this  world  and  yet  get  into  the  next.  His 
answer  was  this :  honest  business  in  this  world,  and  a  little 
religion  for  the  next.  But  we  are  coming  to  realize  that 
that  is  not  the  problem  at  all.  The  problem  is  not  how  to 
live  in  two  worlds  one  after  the  other,  but  to  live  in  two 
worlds  at  the  same  time.  That  is  what  we  begin  to  do  when 
we  affirm  this  thing  that  we  call  faith.  We  put  the  things 
that  are  unseen  and  eternal  before  us,  and  dedicate  ourselves 
to  living  for  them  in  a  world  of  sense. 

I  noted  in  the  discussion  this  morning  that  you  seemed 
a  little  shy  of  talking  about  God.  I  don't  know  why,  exact- 
ly, unless  the  term  has  become  a  little  obsolete  and  discredit- 
ed, because  so  many  of  us  worship  God  without  its  appearing 
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to  make  very  much  difference  in  us.  Perhaps  if  we  could 
get  some  other  name  for  the  Deity,  we  might  do  better,  I 
don't  know.  But  when  I  speak  of  the  unseen  universe  or  the 
spiritual  universe,  I  know  perfectly  well  that  it  is  only  a  ra- 
ther grandiloquent  and  roundabout  way  of  speaking  about 
God.  We  may  talk  about  beauty  and  truth  and  goodness ; 
but  these  things  have  no  existence  except  as  personal  quali- 
ties and  personal  relationships;  and  in  their  ultimate  and  ab- 
solute form  they  have  no  existence  at  all  except  they  be  the 
attributes  or  the  relations  of  a  person. 

So  I  say  that  first  of  all  is  this  affirmation  of  faith,  the 
affirmation  of  God,  of  a  spiritual  destiny  towards  which  we 
are  moving  and  a  spiritual  world  which  we  are  trying  to  rea- 
lize under  the  conditions  of  a  world  of  sense. 

The  other  affirmation  that  we  have  to  make  in  order 
to  realize  what  this  policy  of  Jesus  means,  is  the  affirma- 
tion of  love.  What  I  am  trying  to  do  this  morning  is  to  dis- 
entangle the  Gospel  from  that  Anglo-American  middle-class 
religion  that  mistakes  itself  for  Christianity — a  thing  that  is 
no  more  than  a  sort  of  pagan  racial  cultus,  touched  here  and 
there,  lightly,  very  lightly,  by  a  Christian  grace.  We  need 
to  get  away  back  of  that,  and  to  realize  just  exactly  what 
the  gospel  is;  and  what  this  life  is  to  which  we  are  called. 
To  do  this  the  first  thing  needed  is  the  affirmation  of  faith, 
the  affirmation  of  the  primacy  of  the  spiritual  values  put- 
ting God  first;  and  the  second  thing  is  the  affirmation  of 
love. 

Now  I  sometimes  say  that  there  seems  to  be  need  of  a 
Society  for  the  Rescue  of  Lost  Words,  and  one  of  the  words, 
the  very  first  word  that  this  Society  should  attend  to,  is  this 
word  love.  Think  of  what  it  has  suffered  from  sentimen- 
talists and  pornographers !  What  a  beautiful  word  it  is; 
and  there  is  no  other  word  for  the  thing  it  represents.  Since 
we  are  not  going  to  get  rid  of  the  word,  we  must  restore  to 
it  its  New  Testament  content ;  and  if  you  will  look  into  the 
New  Testament,  you  will  discover  that  the  word  love  is  used 
as  a  sort  of  generic  term  to  include  everything  that  makes 
for  human  unity. 
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Now,  when  a  friend  up  in  one  of  the  galleries  spoke  of 
the  relativity  of  conduct  and  of  ethics  in  the  discussion  be- 
fore this  service,  I  think  he  was  perfectly  right.  Systems  of 
conduct  vary  according  to  circumstances.  I  think  that  is 
broadly  true.  But  there  is  one  thing  that  divides  good  from 
evil,  and  right  from  wrong  in  the  Christian  scheme;  and  it 
is  this:  Does  this  thing,  this  kind  of  conduct,  this  institu- 
tion, this  doctrine,  make  for  human  unity  or  does  it  not?  I 
am  prepared  to  argue  the  case  out  with  any  New  Testament 
scholar,  that  in  the  New  Testament  right  is  that  which  makes 
for  fellowship,  for  human  unity,  and  zvrong  is  that  which 
militates  against  human  unity.  Apply  that  test  to  the  New 
Testament  and  you  will  find  it  works  out  right  through. 

But  love,  what  is  it?  It  is  plainly  a  complex  thing:  it  is 
like  the  beam  of  white  light  which  breaks  into  the  colors  of 
the  spectrum  when  you  pass  it  through  a  prism.  The  white 
light  of  life,  in  the  same  way,  breaks  up  in  the  prism  of 
personality  into  all  sorts  of  things,  into  sympathy,  into  good- 
will, into  service,  into  sacrifice.  But  what  is  it?  Now  the 
definition  I  would  suggest  of  love  is  this,  that  it  is  an  energy- 
of  social  integration  that  works  all  the  way  up  from  the 
simplest  act  of  voluntary  co-operation  through  varying  in- 
tensities of  fellowship  and  of  friendship,  up  at  last  to  that 
strange  and  sacred  fire  that  fuses  a  man  and  a  maid  into 
one  soul  and  one  flesh.  Rauschenbusch  defined  it  as  "The 
energy  of  a  steadfast  will  bent  upon  creating  fellowship." 
That  is  love ;  and  if  we  can  think  of  it  in  terms  of  that  kind, 
we  are  going  to  deliver  the  word  from  its  degradation  and 
abuse.  And  I  want  to  point  out  how  completely  that  con- 
ception of  love  contradicts  our  habitual  acceptances  and 
modes  of  thought. 

Take  this,  for  instance.  One  of  the  things  that  has  been 
an  obsession  upon  youth  for  the  last  two  generations — has 
indeed  always  been  an  obsession  in  the  past,  but  in  our  day 
has  grown  almost  into  a  religion — the  obsession  of  success.  I 
suppose  it  started  with  Samuel  Smiles,  who  wrote  a  book 
intending  to  make  us  admire  industry,  and  only  succeeded  in 
.naking  us  admire  success ;  and  the  thing  has  become  such  a 
pest  that  William  James,  in  one  of  his  letters  calls  it  "that 
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bitch-goddess,  Success."  You  know  what  has  been  going  on. 
We  have  been  told  repeatedly  to  get  on  or  get  out.  We  have 
heard  the  saying  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  on  top;  and  we 
have  devised  a  perfect  dictionary  of  cliches  and  catchwords 
of  that  sort.  I  think  that  this  modern  doctrine  of  success  is 
the  greatest  swindle  that  a  simple  race  has  ever  perpetrated 
upon  itself.  For  it  is  a  destructive,  devastating  worship  of 
one's  own  age  that  destroys  the  social  existence  under  which 
alone  we  can  make  the  best  of  ourselves  and  of  each  other. 
The  apotheosis  of  this  view  was  in  Nietzsche's  doctrine  of 
the  superman.  But  Jesus'  doctrine  of  the  will  to  love  denies 
point-blank  this  doctrine  of  personal  ascendancy,  this  doc- 
trine of  "plenty  of  room  on  top," — which  after  all,  is  a  lie, 
for  there  is  only  one  top  upon  which  there  is  room  for  ev- 
ery one  of  us,  and  that  is  the  top  of  Calvary ;  and  it  is  well 
for  us  never  to  forget  that  one  human  Figure  whom  we 
are  bidden  to  emulate,  and  to  whose  likeness  we  are  predes- 
tined to  be  conformed,  who,  so  far  from  achieving  what  we 
call  success,  died  an  ignoble  death  upon  a  criminal's  gibbet. 
Another  common  acceptance  of  our  time  is  the  doctrine 
of  a  fight  to  the  finish.  I  have  been  talking  quite  often  of 
recent  years,  to  members  of  the  capitalist  class  and  to  work- 
ing men,  and  I  hear  on  all  sides,  the  doctrine  that  now  it 
has  got  to  be  a  fight  to  the  finish.  If  it  has,  God  help  us.  I 
wonder  when  we  are  going  to  learn  that  there  are  no  termi- 
nal facilities  along  this  line.  The  war  of  1870  laid  the  train 
of  the  war  of  1914.  The  Homestead  Strike  in  the  United 
States  laid  the  train  of  the  last  great  Steel  Strike.  There  is 
no  end  to  that  road,  and  no  peace  to  be  found  along  it.  It 
is  true  today,  and  it  is  part  of  our  common  denial  of  spirit- 
ual values,  that  capital  and  labor  are  both  trying  to  get  as 
much  as  they  can  for  as  little  as  they  need  to  give.  To  tell 
you  the  honest  truth,  I  do  not  see  much  to  choose  between 
them  in  the  matter  of  temper ;  and  all  the  temper  has  harden- 
ed today  into  opposition  and  hostility.  You  have  massed  ca- 
pital and  massed  labor  engaging  in  their  disputes  over  in- 
creasing areas,  disputes  which  are  always  inconclusive.  And 
the  logic  of  that  kind  of  thing  leads  straight  to  one  of  two 
issues,  either  to  Pittsburg  or  to  Moscow, — either  to  the  tra- 
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gedy  of  an  omnipotent  capitalism  or  the  tragedy  of  an  om- 
nipotent proletariat —  and  from  both  of  these,  good  Lord, 
deliver  Canada. 

Now  this  policy,  this  ideology  of  conflict,  this  theoriz- 
ing about  revolution,  is  a  monstrous  illusion.  We  hear  a  good 
deal  of  talk — which  is  a  little  more  subdued  now  by  what 
has  been  happening  in  Russia — about  revolution.  Now  I 
want  a  revolution ;  and  so  do  you.  But  we  want  a  real  re- 
volution, and  the  revolution  that  I  hear  some  of  my  radical 
friends  speaking  about,  is  not  a  revolution  at  all;  it  is  just 
simply  a  redistribution.  There  are  going  to  be  new  top-dogs 
for  old,  only  more  of  them,  What  we  want  is  not  to  have 
top-dogs  or  under-dogs,  but  that  men  should  cease  to  be- 
have like  dogs  and  begin  to  behave  like  brothers.  I  know  of 
no  revolution  in  history  of  which  it  is  not  true  that  it  did 
nothing  but  redistribute  the  poison;  and  if  there  is  a  revo- 
lution in  our  time  of  that  kind  it  will  be  nothing  more  than  a 
re-shuffle  of  the  cards — the  same,  dirty,  old  pack.  What 
we  need,  men  and  women,  is  a  new  pack,  is  a  revolution  that 
will  give  us  a  new  beginning.  And  here  it  is,  in  the  affirma- 
tion of  this  will  to  love  and  the  will  to  believe,  in  this  sport- 
ing good-will  that  is  going  to  be  true  to  itself  through  every- 
thing and  so  recreate  the  world. 

I  have  no  doubt  the  old  answer  will  be  given.  Men  will 
say  that  all  this  is  sentimental  and  idealistic  and  visionary. 
Well,  the  answer  to  that  is  simply :  Let  us  survey  the  mighty 
works  of  the  practical  man?  Men  and  women,  look  at  the 
desolation  of  Europe.  That  is  what  the  practical  man  has 
done — that  hard-headed,  and  alas,  hard-faced  man,  whom 
we  set  up  as  an  idol,  and  into  whose  hands  we  put  things 
when  they  are  going  a  little  wrong;  yet  who  does  no  more 
than  make  confusion  worse  confounded.  No,  your  practical 
man,  who  has  no  use  for  idealism  and  sentimentalism  and 
the  emotions  and  all  the  rest  of  the  things  that  he  speaks  so 
contemptuously  about,  is  one  of  those  idols  that  you  have  to 
dethrone,  you  young  people.  I  hope  and  I  think  that  the 
world  is  going  to  make  an  end  of  the  practical  man,  the 
hard-headed  man,  and  put  him  where  he  belongs.  I  don't 
know  just  where  that  is,  but  I  am  sure  it  is  not  at  the  head 
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of  human  affairs.  Let  us  pray  that  the  Lord  God  will  de- 
liver us  from  this  insane  practicality,  from  this  lunatic 
'reaHsm'  that  forgets  that  the  ends  of  life  are  not  the  things 
of  sense,  not  territory  and  bank  balances  and  power,  and 
armies  and  navies.  The  ultimate  things  that  govern  the 
course  of  the  world  are,  after  all,  unseen,  and  the  true  states- 
man is  the  man  that  is  going  to  be  able  to  co-ordinate  the 
life  of  man  in  the  visible  with  the  fundamental  realities  of 
the  invisible.  There  is  the  fool,  a  practical  fool,  on  both 
sides  in  the  conflict  of  capital  and  labor,  who  says  that  the 
only  thing  to  do  is  to  fight  it  out.  There  is  the  practical 
fool  in  Turkey,  who  says  that  the  only  practical  thing  to  do 
is  to  exterminate  the  Armenians ;  and  there  are  all  the  prac- 
tical fools  everywhere  else  who  say  that  the  only  thing  to 
do  is  to  exterminate  the  Turk  or  to  drive  him  out  of  Europe. 
Oh,  Lord  God,  give  us  sanity;  and  help  us  to  realize  that 
after  all,  the  true,  ultimate  reality  upon  which  life  must  be 
based  and  the  only  foundation  for  our  house  of  life  is  the 
policy  that  is  based  upon  faith  and  love,  the  policy  of  a 
sporting  good-will. 

I  want  to  say,  before  I  conclude,  a  practical  word  to  us 
Canadians.  .  Lamennais,  the  great  French  lover  of  freedom, 
early  last  century  wrote  a  sentence,  which  is  one  of  the 
words  by  which  I  live.  I  want  to  pass  it  on  to  you.  He  said, 
"It  is  our  task  to  create  peoples,"  I  think  that  was  the  task 
that  Jesus  came  to  perform.  He  came  to  create  a  'people', 
and  his  own  people  in  Palestine,  he  hoped,  would  form  the 
organ  and  the  nucleus  of  a  people,  wide  as  the  world.  Here 
in  Canada  it  is  our  task  to  create  a  people,  and  unless  I  have 
greatly  misread  the  temper  of  this  gathering,  here  are  meri 
and  women  who  are  ready  to  build  Canada  upon  those  two 
foundations  of  faith  and  love. 

We  are  a  plastic  people,  young,  unformed;  and  I  am 
told  by  men  who  ought  to  know  that  the  next  20  years  are 
going  to  fix  in  perpetuity  the  kind  of  people  that  will  dwell 
in  this  rich  and  abounding  land.  What  do  we  mean  to  do? 
Are  we  going  to  build  a  strong  state  or  a  living  society ;  a 
powerful  nation,  rich  in  gold  and  resources,  or  a  great  liv- 
ing co-operative  commonwealth?    Of  course  we^have  to  lay 
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broad  and  deep  foundations  for  our  economic  life,  but  be- 
yond that,  are  we  going  to  affirm  those  spiritual  values 
which  will  enable  us  to  see  that  the  glory  of  Canada  shall 
lie  not  in  its  wealth,  in  the  riches  that  its  citizens  may  have, 
but  in  its  literature,  its  art,  its  music,  in  its  culture — the 
great  immortalities  that  abide  when  all  things  else  have  pas- 
sed away.  We,  here,  for  the  most  part,  are  heirs  of  the 
British  tradition,  and  we  rejoice,  with  a  few  qualifications 
perhaps,  in  the  achievements  of  the  Empire.  And  the  Em- 
pire is  a  great  thing.  But  I  wonder  whether  you  realize  that 
the  greatest  thing  that  the  British  genius  has  yet  produced 
is  not  its  Empire,  but  a  man  named  William  Shakespeare? 
And  remember  this  too,  that  when  grass  is  growing  in  the 
streets  of  our  proud  cities  and  the  last  dreadnought  has  been 
scrapped  for  old  iron,  and  the  last  plutocrat  is  dead  and  for- 
gotten, the  chief  glory  of  this  race  of  ours  will  lie  in  this, 
that  once  upon  a  time,  there  lived  a  peasant  named  Jesus. 
I  think  I  see  before  me,  in  this  movement,  one  of  the 
organs  by  which  God  may  create  a  Canada  rich  in  spiritual 
life  and  creative  achievement.  Do  you  remember  St.  Paul's 
doctrine  of  the  Church  as  'the  body  of  Christ'?  I  think 
what  he  meant  was  this,  that  just  as  the  Christ  of  God,  the 
Logos,  had  become  incarnate  in  a  body  of  flesh  in  Jesus,  so 
that  same  eternal  Christ,  the  word  of  God,  was  to  become 
incarnate  in  a  body  of  believers  in  the  Church.  The  Qiurch 
does  not  look  very  much  like  it  today,  God  forgive  us  ;  and 
not  only  people  like  myself  who  believe  in  the  Church,  but 
some  of  you  people,  too,  who  do  not  believe  in  it,  we  are 
all  responsible  for  the  degradation  and  the  shame  of  the 
Church  today.  I  believe  that  the  Qiurch  is  going  to  have  a 
resurrection,  because  it  is  the  extraordinary  character  of 
the  Christian  Qiurch  that  it  has  a  seemingly  infinite  capa- 
city for  renewal.  I  have  got  very  tired  of  it,  like  many  of 
you,  again  and  again ;  and  more  than  once  I  have  been  on 
the  point  of  quitting  it.  I  have  looked  around  about  through 
the  whole  wide  world  for  some  other  place  where  I  might 
serve  my  generation  according  to  the  will  of  God.  I  have 
looked  on  this  society,  and  that  movement ;  and  I  found  no- 
thing that  had  in  it  the  promise  of  the  kind  of  world  that  I 
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long  to  see ;  and  I  want  to  bear  witness  here,  quite  unasham- 
ed, that,  rotten  as  the  Church  is  in  many  ways,  it  is  the  only 
thing  there  is  for  the  realization  of  your  programme  and 
mine ;  and  here,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  I  am  going  to  stand, 
the  rest  of  my  little  day.  I  would  like  a  better  foothold ;  but 
it  is  the  only  foothold  I  can  find. 

I  want  to  plead  with  you,  men  and  women,  though  the 
Church  be  a  poor  thing,  and  a  thing  which  so  often  and  in 
so  many  ways  gives  the  lies  to  its  professions,  that  you  re- 
member that  if  it  continues  like  that,  you  will  have  to  bear 
part  of  the  burden  of  it^  and  part  of  the  guilt  of  it.  Your 
place  is  within  it,  to  redeefn  this  church  of  God,  so  that  it 
may  be  what  St.  Paul  believed  it  was, — the  body  of  Christ. 
It  is  far  us  to  create  a  society  of  men  and  women,  here  in 
this  land,  looking  upon  which  other  men  and  women  will 
say,  "That  company  is  the  body  of  Christ ;  in  that  society  the 
Word  has  once  more  become  flesh." 

But  remember  that  the  function  of  the  Christian  soc- 
iety is  to  lose  itself  in  the  community.  I  do  not  think  we 
realize  that  the  office  of  the  Church  is  to  make  itself  super- 
fluous as  quickly  as  possible,  to  disappear,  being  lost  in  the 
people  after  it  has  done  its  work;  and  the  ideal  of  the 
Church  for  Canada  is  the  ideal  that  you  and  I  have,  that 
here,  in  this  land,  we  shall  create  a  people,  so  that  men  look- 
ing at  that  people  will  say,  "That  people  is  Christ  incarnate : 
the  word  become  flesh  once  more;  that  nation  is  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  writ  large." 

Does  that  appeal  to  you  ?  Does  that  call  to  you  ?  Do  vou 
feel  the  lure  of  this  Christ  that  is  to  be,  here  in  this  land, 
the  Christ  that  will  embrace  all  of  us,  and  all  who  come  af- 
ter us  in  a  nation  which  will  be  a  tabernacle  of  God  am^ng 
men?  Unless  I  greatly  misread  the  meaning  of  this  Confer- 
ence, in  spite  of  all  the  variety  of  approach  that  is  amorg 
us.  It  is  a  Conference  that,  in  its  heart,  is  pledged  to  thai 
Christ  that  j<^  to  be,  here  in  this  land,  and  in  all  the  lands. 

Men  and  women,  I  summon  you  to  this  great  adventure. 
I  plead  with  you  to  make  a  definite,  decisive  surrender  of 
your  will  today  to  this  great  campaign.  I  am  not  offering 
you  any  inducement.     I  am  aware  that  I  may  be  offering 
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you  a  very  exacting  service,  sorrow,  perhaps,  and  pain  but 
it  is  the  only  life  for  you  and  me,  the  life  of  wraifing  and 
working  for  this  Christ  that  is  to  be.  Frederic  Myer  has  put 
into  ihe  mouth  of  Saint  Paul  the  word  for  us : 

Lo,  as  some  venturer,  from  his  stars  receiving 
Promise  and  presage  of  sublime  emprise, 
Wears  evermore  the  seal  of  his  believing, 
Deep  in  the  dark  of  solitary  eyes. 
So  even  I,  and  with  a  pang  more  thrilling, 
So  even  I,  and  with  a  hope  more  sweet, 
Wait,  O  Oirist,  the  sign  of  Thy  fulfilling, 
Faint  for  the  flaming  of  Thy  advent  feet. 

Shall  we  give  ourselves  to  hastening  that  great  advent, 
the  advent  of  Christ  that  is  to  be,  the  Christ  incarnate  in  the 
Canadian  people?    God  grant  it. 


CANADA'S  INTERNATIONAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 

Hon.  Newton  W.  Rowell 

During  the  earlier  days  of  this  Conference  you  devoted 
much  thought  and  attention  to  the  important  problems  af- 
fecting our  domestic  situation  in  Canada.  Yesterday  you  took 
a  larger  view,  and  heard  earnest  and  inspiring  views  from 
China,  from  India  and  from  Africa.  We  learned  something 
more  of  that  world  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pacific  in  which 
Canada  is  so  deeply  interested,  and  with  which  we  must  be- 
come increasingly  associated  in  the  days  that  lie  before  us. 
During  the  Conference  you  have  also  heard  from  represen- 
tative students  of  different  countries  in  Europe;  and  so 
you  have  been  gradually  preparing  to  take  a  view  of  the 
international  situation  as  a  whole  and  to  consider  your  re- 
lation to  it. 

During  the  past  fifty  years,  we  in  Canada  have  been 
going  through  a  process  of  education  to  enable  us  to  take 
the  larger  view.  Prior  to  Confederation  we  thought  in 
terms  of  our  own  Provinces.  Since  Confederation  we  have 
been  taught  to  think  in  terms  of  our  Dominion,  and  yet, 
perchance,  some  of  us  may  still  have  the  Provincial  point 
of  view.  One  of  the  great  advantages  of  this  Conference 
is  that  students  from  all  the  Provinces  of  Canada  are 
brought  together  to  consider  our  problems  from  the  stand- 
point of  Canada  as  a  whole.  If  Canada  is  to  play  her  part 
worthily  in  the  larger  affairs  of  the  world,  we  must  rise 
above  sectionalism,  whether  it  be  geographical,  religious, 
racial  or  occupational.  We  must  be  Canadians  before  any- 
thing else. 

In  more  recent  years  our  horizon  has  been  further  en- 
larged, and  we  have  commenced  to  think  in  terms  of  our 
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Empire.  In  these  later  years  there  has  been  a  great  quick- 
ening of  interest  in  the  other  portions  of  the  Empire;  in 
AustraHa,  in  New  Zealand,  in  South  Africa,  and  that  most 
interesting  and  populous  portion  of  our  empire,  India.  I 
think  we  may  truly  say  we  have  commenced  to  think  in 
the  larger  terms  of  the  Empire,  or  of  the  Commonwealth, 
as  you  may  choose  to  describe  it. 

It  is  most  important  for  the  future  of  the  world  and 
the  part  we  should  play  in  it  that  we  should  think  in  the 
larger  terms  of  the  Commonwealth  or  the  Empire.  We  have 
talked  a  great  deal  about  our  privileges  and  our  status. 
We  cannot  claim  privileges,  we  cannot  enjoy  status, 
without  being  prepared  to  accept  all  the  responsibili- 
ties that  go  with  the  position  we  claim.  So  long  as  we  were 
content  to  occupy  a  dependent  position  as  a  minor  in  the 
British  family,  we  might  rely  on  the  mother  for  protection ; 
but  when  we  claim  to  have  come  of  age,  to  be  a  full  member 
of  the  Britannic  family,  and  ask  that  Canada's  status  should 
be  recognized  as  equal  to  that  of  the  Mother  Country,  we 
can  no  longer  shelter  ourselves  behind  Great  Britain ;  we 
must  be  prepared  to  accept  a  nation's  responsibilities. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  in  recent  years  about 
our  status.  This  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  to  discuss 
it,  but  a  most  intersting  event  has  recently  taken  place  to 
which  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention.  In  the  Agreement 
for  a  treaty  between  the  representatives  of  His  Majesty's 
Government  in  England,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
majority  of  Ireland,  the  first  clause  provides :  "Ireland  shall 
have  the  same  constitutional  status  in  the  Community  of 
Nations  known  as  the  British  Empire  as  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  the  Dominion  of 
New  Zealand,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  with  a  Par- 
liament having  powers  to  make  laws  for  the  peace,  order  and 
good  government  of  Ireland,  and  an  executive  responsible 
to  that  Parliament,  and  shall  be  styled  and  known  as  the 
Irish  Free  State." 

The  very  first  article  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Irish 
Free  State  provides :  "The  Irish  Free  State  is  a  co-equal 
member  of  the  Community  of  Nations  forming  the  British 
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Commonwealth."  The  British  Prime  Minister,  when  pre- 
senting the  Constitution  of  the  Irish  Free  State  to  Parlia- 
ment and  submitting  the  Bill  to  ratify  it,  stated  that  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  and  the  Law  Officers  of 
the  Crown  had  carefully  examined  the  Constitution  of  the 
Irish  Free  State  and  in  their  opinion  it  was  in  entire  accord 
with  the  terms  of  the  Treaty.  We  therefore  now  have  the 
authoritative  recognition  by  the  supreme  legislative  body  of 
the  Empire  that  the  constitutional  development  which  has 
taken  place  in  recent  years  has  resulted  in  making  Canada 
and  the  other  Dominions  co-equal  members,  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, in  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  That  status 
carries  a  corresponding  responsibility. 

In  more  recent  years  we  have  been  called  upon 
to  think  in  still  larger  terms  than  the  British  Common- 
wealth ;  we  have  been  comf)elIed  to  think  in  world  terms. 
The  war  thrust  us  out  into  the  larger  life  of  the  world. 
Whether  we  welcome  or  regret  the  situation  in  which  we 
find  ourselves,  we  cannot  change  the  facts ;  we  are  out  in 
the  world  and  we  must  endeavour  to  study  our  position 
and  responsibilities  in  the  light  of  the  world-issues  and 
world-responsibilities.  It  is  to  this  aspect  of  our  responsi- 
bilities that  I  particularly  desire  to  direct  your  attention  this 
morning. 

It  is  well  that  we  should  keep  in  view  certain  fairly 
fundamental  propositions.  Canada's  international  obliga- 
tions do  not  depend  upon  her  membership  in  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations,  nor  on  her  membership  in  the 
League  of  Nations.  There  are  some  people  —  not  many  I 
believe  in  this  country  —  who  may  think  that  if  we  were 
not  members  of  the  British  Empire  we  might  have  fewer 
international  responsibilities  and  obligations  than  we  now 
have.  There  are  some  who  may  think  that  if  we  were  not 
members  of  the  League  of  Nations  we  might  have  fewer 
international  responsibilities  and  obligations  than  we  now 
have.  Our  membership  in  the  British  Empire  and  in  the 
League  of  Nations  may  regulate  to  some  extent  our  Inter- 
national obligations,  but  does  not  create  them.  Our  Inter- 
national obligations  grow  out  of  our  existence  as  a  Nation 
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in  a  Community  of  Nations,  and  are  inseparably  associated 
with  it.  Just  as  each  member  in  a  community  owes  an  ob- 
ligation to  every  other  member,  which  he  may  not  neglect 
or  shirk  without  loss  and  suffering  to  the  whole  community, 
so  each  member  of  the  family  of  Nations  owes  a  duty  to 
every  other,  which  cannot  be  neglected  or  shirked 
without  loss  and  suffering  to  the  whole.  Our  ob- 
ligations depend  upon  the  fact  that  we  are  a  nation  among 
the  nations  of  the  world,  and  we  cannot  repudiate  or  deny 
these  obligations  without  humiliation  and  loss  to  ourselves 
and  others.  This  being  our  position,  what  principles  should 
guide  us  in  our  relations  with  other  nations?  You  of  other 
religions  and  of  other  faiths  may  describe  it  by  some  other 
name,  if  you  choose,  but  to  me  it  means  the  Christian  at- 
titude towards  international  relations,  ;  and  apart  from  the 
Christian  attitude  towards  life  and  international  relations, 
I  see  no  hope  for  the  future  of  the  world. 

And  that  Christian  attitude  involves  the  conception  of 
the  unity,  the  fundamental  unity  of  our  humanity,  and  the 
essential  brotherhood  of  all  nations  of  men.  If  we  accept 
this  conception,  it  will  aid  us  in  determining  our  National 
and  international  responsibilities.  We  may  approach  the 
consideration  of  the  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  a  nar- 
row, selfish  nationalism  which  thinks  it  is  promoting  its 
own  country's  interests  best  when  it  is  gaining  some  advan- 
tage at  the  expense  of  other  nations,  —  an  entirely  false 
conception  which  history  has  proved  false.  Or  we  may 
approach  the  problem  from  the  larger  point  of  view  that  a 
Nation  best  serves  its  own  interests  when  it  is  rendering 
the  greatest  service  to  humanity.  We  must  choose  between 
those  two  ideals,  —  I  believe  one  is  essentially  pagan,  the 
other  essentially  Christian. 

But  even  if  we  entirely  repudiate  the  Christian  attitude 
towards  international  relations,  the  discoveries  of  modern 
science  and  the  operation  of  economic  laws  and  forces  have 
made  of  our  humanity  one  great  community.  Whether  we 
believe  in  one  Supreme  Deity,  or  a  multiplicity  of  Deities, 
whether  we  believe  in  the  brotherhood  of  man  or  in  the 
antagonism  of  races,  modern  science  and  the  economic  con- 
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ditions  under  which  we  live  to-day  have  made  us  one.  We 
are  bound  together  for  better  or  worse,  for  richer  or  for 
poorer,  in  sickness  and  in  heahh,  till  death  do  us  part.  We 
cannot  help  ourselves;  we  have  got  to  work  together. 

I  read  in  yesterday's  paper  an  analysis  of  the  results 
of  the  Western  wheat  crop  by  the  President  of  the  Winni- 
peg Grain  Exchange.  At  the  present  time  a  bushel  of  No. 
1  Northern  Wheat  sold  to  a  Hamburg  buyer,  would  cost 
on  board  ship  at  Hamburg,  $L50  in  Canadian  currency.  But 
at  the  present  rate  of  exchange  it  would  cost  the  buyer 
10.000  marks,  the  equivalent  of  almost  $2,500  Canadian 
currency  at  the  pre-war  rate  of  exchange.  The  farmers  of 
Western  Canada  —  you  men  and  women  from  the  West 
will  know  better  the  truth  of  what  I  say  than  I  do,  for  I 
can  only  speak  from  hearsay  —  have  harvested  this  year 
the  best  crop,  taking  quantity  and  quality  together,  that  the 
West  has  ever  produced ;  and  yet,  having  regard  to  the 
prices  in  large  sections  of  the  West,  the  farmers  will  not 
be  very  much  ahead,  if  any,  when  the  crop  is  marketed  at 
present  prices.  And  what  applies  to  grain  applies,  in  a 
measure,  at  least,  to  many  other  agricultural  products  of 
the  West. 

What  is  the  cause?  You  may  think  it  is  the  tariff,  or 
you  may  think  it  is  the  high  cost  of  transportation,  or  both. 
I  do  not  minimize  their  importance,  but  the  price  of  grain 
to  any  prairie  farmer  to-day  is  more  affected  by  the  econo- 
mic condition  of  Europe  than  by  any  other  single  factor  in 
the  situation. 

There  are  millions  in  Europe  who  want  the  grain  Ca- 
nada is  producing,  but  they  cannot  afford  to  buy  it  at  the 
present  rate  of  exchange.  That  which  is  most  necessary 
to  give  an  adequate  return  to  the  farmer  for  his  toil  is  the 
re-establishment  of  sound  economic  conditions  in  Europe. 

Dr.  Aggrey  has  told  us  something  of  conditions  in  Af- 
rica. I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  Africa  two  years  ago. 
When  there  I  learned  that  certain  tribes  in  Central  Africa 
which  had  advanced  in  civilization  from  wearing  skins  to 
wearing  blankets,  had  been  compelled  to  go  back  to  skins. 
Why?    Because  owing  to  the  war  in  Europe,  started  by  a 
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murder  in  the  Balkans,  the  price  of  blankets  had  gone  up 
so  high  that  the  natives  of  Central  Africa  could  not  afford 
to  buy  them.  We  are  one.  That  which  causes  loss  and  suf- 
fering to  any  part  of  our  humanity  will  in  the  end  cause 
loss  and  suffering  to  all.  And  when  men  say  they  will  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  Europe  or  European,  affairs,  — 
that  such  things  do  not  interest  them  —  it  is  idle  talk ;  they 
cannot  help  themselves.  You  might  as  well  place  your  chair 
on  the  shore  of  the  sea,  like  King  Canute,  and  tell  the  waves 
not  to  advance.  They  will.  The  forces  binding  us  together 
are  more  powerful  than  we  are.  Humanity  is  one,  and  we 
must  recognize  it,  and  shape  our  international  polities  in 
the  light  of  this  great  fact. 

You  ask,  "Why  did  you  stress  this  point  so  much?" 
Because  I  believe  it  determines  our  whole  attitude  to  inter- 
national problems.  If  this  had  been  the  attitude  of  the 
Government  and  the  people  of  the  United  States,  the  Unit- 
ed States  would  not  have  withdrawn  from  participation  in 
the  League  of  Nations,  or  in  the  settlement  of  affairs  in 
Europe,  and  no  man  can  tell  or  measure  the  loss  and  suffer- 
ing to  our  humanity  which  has  resulted  because  they  have 
not  seen  their  way  clear  to  co-operate.  Canada  is  just  start- 
ing out  in  the  larger  life  of  the  world;  let  us  see  that  we 
recognize  our  place  and  position,  and  play  our  part.  I  am 
perfectly  sure  the  United  States  will;  it  is  steadily  coming 
to  that  point  of  view. 

We  must  endeavour  to  maintain  our  international  re- 
lations on  a  sound  ethical  basis.  It  used  to  be  said,  "My 
country,  right  or  wrong."  As  Dr.  Gray  said  this  morning, 
"My  country  right  or  wrong  will  lead  us  to  chaos  and  to 
Hell."  It  should  be  "Our  countr>'  right,"  and  let  us  do  our 
best  to  keep  her  right.  I  have  no  apology  to  make  for  say- 
ing that  I  believe  our  Canadian  boys  who  lie  buried  in 
France  and  Flanders,  died  for  a  great  cause,  died  for  the 
right  —  the  right  internationally  —  and  they  helped  to  save 
the  world  for  freedom  and  democracy;  but  I  have  equally 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  when  we  framed  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  at  Versailles  we  forgot  some  of  the  principles  for 
which  they  fought  and  died. 
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The  Germans  laid  down  arms  on  the  basis  of  Mr.  Wil- 
son's fourteen  points,  subject  to  one  reservation  and  one 
interpretation  for  which  the  Allies  stipulated.  These  terms 
provided  that  Germany  should  make  reparation  for  all  da- 
mages done  to  the  civilian  population  of  the  Allied  coun- 
tries by  the  aggression  of  Germany  by  land,  sea  or  air.  It 
did  not  provide  that  Germany  should  pay  any  part  of  the 
costs  of  the  war.  But  after  Germany  had  laid  down  her 
arms,  and  was  no  longer  able  to  resist,  we  did  include  in 
the  Treaty,  as  a  part  of  the  German  reparations,  part  of 
the  costs  of  war  —  viz :  pensions  and  separation  allowances 
— and  that  made  so  big  a  sum  that  everyone  knew  Germany 
could  not  possibly  pay  it.  They  therefore  left  open  the 
question  of  what  Germany  could  pay,  for  future  deter- 
mination. No  doubt  the  members  of  the  Peace  Conference 
convinced  themselves  they  were  entitled  to  take  this  course 
but  that  action  has  dogged  the  steps  of  the  Allies  ever  since, 
and  has,  in  a  large  measure,  rendered  the  Reparation  pro- 
visions of  Versailles  Treaty  ineffective.  We  cannot  sin 
against  the  right,  internationally,  any  more  than  nationally, 
without  paying  the  penalty. 

I  am  glad  the  British  Empire  is  taking  the  position  to- 
day —  Great  Britain  is,  at  least  —  of  offering  largely  to 
forego  the  payment  of  reparations  and  of  all  inter-allied 
debts,  in  order  to  secure  the  economic  rehabilitation  of  Eu- 
rope and  to  promote  the  spirit  of  peace. 

We  should  substitute  for  the  old  conception  of  compe- 
tition in  preparing  for  war,  the  new  and  I  believe  truly 
Christian  conception  of  co-operation  for  the  preservation 
of  peace.  Unless  we  are  prepared  to  embody  that  concep- 
tion in  our  international  relations  we  shall  but  follow  the 
way  of  those  who  have  preceded  us,  with  the  results  which 
have  followed  the  policy  they  have  pursued. 

And,  lastly,  we  should  substitute  reason  for  the  sword 
as  a  means  of  settling  the  disputes  between  Nations.  I 
have  read  with  interest  the  resolutions  of  the  Student 
Christian  Conference  published  in  the  announcement  for  this 
Conference.  I  am  one  of  those  who  cannot  accept  the  view 
that  under  no  circumstances  can  war  be  justified.     I  be- 
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lieve  there  are  some  things  more  important  than  Ufe  —  I 
believe  there  are  some  things  in  this  world  more  important 
than  peace,  —  justice,  right,  and  liberty  —  there  are  many 
things  worth  dying  for.  No  war  of  oppression  is  justified, 
but  the  war  of  defence  against  tyranny  is  justified.  But 
we  should  seek  to  make  war  impossible  by  providing  some 
other  method  of  settling  disputes  among  nations.  In  the 
League  of  Nations  we  have  the  best  machinery  so  far  de- 
signed to  provide  a  substitute  for  war  as  a  means  of  settling 
disputes  between  nations.  The  League  should  include  all 
nations  which  are  prepared  to  co-operate  to  maintain  peace. 
Because  it  does  not  include  all  the  great  nations  of  the 
world,  it  is  not  at  present  as  effective  as  it  might  be,  or  as 
one  confidently  believes  that  it  will  be.  And  yet,  in  a  short 
life  of  less  than  three  years,  it  has  already  averted  more 
than  one  European  war. 

At  present  there  are  51  nations  members  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  All  members  of  the  League  have  entered  into 
a  Covenant  and  Treaty  that  in  case  a  dispute  arises  which 
they  are  unable  to  settle  by  diplomatic  means  they  will  either 
refer  that  dispute  to  arbitration,  or  to  judicial  determination 
by  the  new  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  at  the 
Hague,  or  to  conciliation  by  the  Council  of  the  League, 
and  they  will  not  resort  to  war  until  three  months  after 
the  arbitrators  or  the  Court  have  rendered  their  decision,  or 
the  Council  has  made  its  report  upon  the  matter.  And  if 
any  nation,  in  defiance  of  this  agreement,  resorts  to  war, 
then  it  is  at  once  in  a  state  of  war  with  every  other  member 
of  the  League,  and  the  other  members  of  the  League  are 
under  obligation  to  declare  an  economic  boycott  against  the 
offending  nation,  and  to  take  measures,  financial  and  eco- 
nomic, to  prevent  the  offender  from  trading  with  any  other 
nation,  and  thus,  by  a  policy  of  boycott  and  isolation,  to 
bring  it  to  realize  its  position.  The  Council  of  the  League 
may  also  recommend  such  military  measures  as  should  be 
taken  to  meet  the  situation.  To-day  more  than  three-fourths 
of  the  Nations  of  the  world,  representing  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  world's  population,  have  agreed  that  all  dis- 
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putes  in  the  future  arising  between  those  nations  shall  be 
settled  in  the  manner  outlined. 

That  is  a  tremendous  step  in  advance.  When  people 
grow  discouraged  at  the  present  outlook  in  Europe,  and  it 
is  in  many  respects  most  discouraging,  one  should  not  over- 
look the  progress  which  has  been  made. 

The  first  Hague  Conference  in  1899  was  called  to  con- 
sider the  limitation  of  armaments,  but  the  nations  could 
not  come  to  an  agreement  on  this  difficult  question.  Mr. 
Root,  one  of  the  greatest  jurists  in  the  United  States,  said 
recently  that  when  it  was  proposed  at  this  Conference  to 
establish  a  permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  to  settle  disputes 
between  nations  it  was  received  with  a  smile.  It  was  said 
that  this  was  put  forward  to  save  the  face  of  the  Czar,  so 
that  the  Conference  would  not  be  a  complete  failure ;  they 
did  not  take  it  seriously.  Now,  less  than  23  years  from  that 
date,  51  nations  have  bound  themselves  by  solemn  covenant 
that  they  will  refer  all  disputes  arising  between  them  either 
to  arbitration  or  judicial  determination  or  conciliation  by 
the  Council.  In  what  other  period  in  history  can  you  find 
such  a  record  of  progress  in  the  interests  of  international 
justice  and  peace?  Do  not  let  us  be  discouraged  by  the  pre- 
sent situation  in  Europe. 

What  is  our  first  duty  here  in  Canada?  Our  first 
duty  is  to  endeavour  to  understand  the  international  situa- 
tion. We  are  required  to  take  part  in  world  affairs,  and 
how  many  of  us  understand  the  problems  that  we  may  be 
called  to  pass  upon  ?  Our  Government  has  to  deal  with  them. 
I  hope  we  can  keep  questions  affecting  our  external  rela- 
tions out  of  party  controversy.  But,  suppose  there  should 
be  a  difference  of  opinion  between  our  political  leaders  as 
to  what  our  policy  should  be  on  some  of  these  grave  inter- 
national questions.  How  many  of  us  have  a  sufficient  un- 
derstanding or  appreciation  of  these  problems  to  be  able 
to  cast  an  intelligent  vote  or  to  vote  in  such  a  way  as  we 
are  satisfied  would  make  for  the  welfare  of  our  country? 
We  must  seek  to  inform  ourselves  on  those  international 
questions;  and  who  should  be  the  leaders  in  this  study  if 
not  the  young  men  and  young  women  in  our  universities? 
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If  we  cannot  look  for  a  serious  study  of  these  questions  in 
our  universities,  where  can  we  look  for  such  study? 

We  require  not  only  to  study  these  questions  but  we 
must  train  leaders.  In  Canada  we  are  moving  out  into  the 
larger  life  in  the  world,  but  where  are  our  trained  leaders? 
If  we  have  real  diplomatic  representation  in  London  and 
Washington,  we  must  have  men  for  our  diplomatic  service. 
We  must  train  young  men  and  women  in  our  colleges  and 
universities  so  that  they  will  understand  these  problems  and 
will  be  able  to  take  their  part  in  the  public  service  of  their 
country  and  also  give  leadership  in  their  own  communities  on 
international  questions. 

Then  we  must  improve  the  machinery  for  consultation 
and  co-operation  within  the  British  Q)mmonwealth  itself. 
I  have  not  time  to  deal  with  this  question;  but  I  wish  to 
make  one  observation  in  passing  —  if  the  situation  that 
grew  out  of  the  trouble  in  the  Near  East  which  resulted  in 
the  appeal  to  the  Dominions  for  co-operation,  only  leads  to 
attack  and  counter-attack  or  to  mutual  recrimination  among 
our  political  leaders,  we  will  have  lost  entirely  the  signifi- 
cance of  that  grave  event.  I  venture  to  say  that  difficulty, 
which  occasioned  so  much  discussion  in  this  country,  has 
largely  grown  out  of  the  fact  that  we  are  trying  to  put  the 
new  wine  of  Canadian  Nationalism  into  the  old  bottles  of 
colonial  dependency,  and  they  are  bursting.  We  are  try- 
ing to  carry  on  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth with  the  political  machinery  suitable  to  the  days  of 
colonial  dependency.  We  must  provide  facilities  for  consul- 
tation and  co-operation  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Do- 
minions, in  order  to  avoid  the  very  possibility  of  a  repetition 
of  the  events  that  occurred  a  few  months  ago. 

We  should  recognize  that  Canada  may  render,  should 
render  a  very  real  service  in  promotifig  a  good  understand- 
ing between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  It  is  as- 
tonishing how  difficult  it  is  for  some  people  in  Great  Britain 
to  understand  the  temper  and  attitude  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  how  difficult  it  is  for  some  people  in  the 
United  States  to  understand  the  temper  and  attitude  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain.    We  understand  the  British  point 
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of  view  and  attitude  better  than  our  neighbors  to  the 
south,  and  we  understand  their  point  of  view  and  attitude 
better  than  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  We  are  related  to 
one  politically  and  to  the  other  geographically.  Our  en- 
deavour should  be  to  promote  whole-hearted  co-operation 
between  these  great  nations,  not  for  Anglo-Saxon  domina- 
tion but  in  the  interests  of  peace,  of  justice  and  of  liberty 
throughout  the  world. 

We  should  give  our  support,  our  whole-hearted  support, 
to  the  League  of  Nations  as  the  best  plan  so  far  devised  for 
world-wide  international  co-operation,  and  for  the  preven- 
tion and  peaceable  settlement  of  international  disputes.  It 
cannot  do  its  whole  work  unless  Germany  comes  in ;  it  cannot 
do  its  whole  work  unless,  in  time,  Russia  in  some  form  or 
other  comes  in  ;  it  cannot  do  its  whole  work,  above  all,  unless, 
in  time,  the  United  States  comes  in.  There  must  be  this 
world-wide  international  co-operation  for  the  preservation 
of  peace  if  peace  is  to  be  assured. 

Dr.  Gray  this  morning  referred  to  his  friends,  the  gal- 
lant band  of  men  who  laid  down  their  lives  and  are  buried 
in  France  and  Gallipoli.  Five  hundred  thousand  or  more 
young  men  of  Canada  volunteered  for  that  cause.  Sixty 
thousand  just  as  able,  and  with  just  as  bright  prospects  as 
any  of  you,  lie  over  there  to-day,  and  their  call  to  us  is  for 
500,000  more  young  Canadians  who  are  prepared  to  do  a 
more  difficult  thing — to  live  for  Canada  and  for  the  cause 
for  which  they  died. 


THE  PLACE  OF 

THE  WORLD'S  STUDENT  CHRISTIAN 

FEDERATION  IN  PROMOTING  RIGHT 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

Dr.  John  R.  Mott 

I  do  not  trust  myself  to  voice  emotions  that  well  might 
master  me  as  I  look  into  the  faces  of  the  members  of  this 
most  representative  gathering  of  Canadian  students,  this 
most  democratic  gathering,  this  gathering  which  is  facing 
with  such  sincerity,  courage  and  quiet  determination  over- 
whelming issues  and  responsibilities.  It  seems  to  me  as 
if  one  of  the  first  visions  which  came  to  me  at  the  beginning 
of  my  travelling  work  among  the  students  of  this  continent, 
is  being  fulfilled  during  these  days.  I  can  remember,  as 
though  it  were  yesterday,  how  the  larger  part  of  the  first 
month  or  two  spent  in  this  service  which  has  continued  now 
for  nearly  thirty-five  years,  was  spent  on  Canadian  soil  in 
an  unhurried  tour  among  the  colleges  of  New  Brunswick, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince  Edward  Island.  In  those  days 
the  vision  came  to  me  that  some  day  we  might  see  an  as- 
sembly made  up  of  representatives  from  all  the  universities 
and  colleges  of  this  wide  land.  This,  your  initial  national 
conference,  likewise  brings  to  my  memory  the  privilege  I 
had  of  attending  the  first  conference  of  the  present  Christ- 
ian Student  Movement  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  held  at 
Keswick  in  the  early  nineties,  and  the  corresponding  first 
gathering  of  the  Australasian  Student  Christian  Union  held 
in  Wyslaskie  Hall,  Melbourne,  in  1896.  As  I  think  of  the 
great  and  permanent  results  which  have  issued  from  those 
gatherings,  and  as  I  consider  your  far  larger  numbers,  my 
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faith  is  strong  to  claim  something  truly  great  as  the  outcome 
of  this  present  national  assembly.  There  is  another  reason 
why  I  cannot  but  believe  that  truly  notable  results  will  is- 
sue from  this  gathering,  and  that  is  because  Canada  is  bound 
into  the  life  of  the  World  Student  Christian  Federation, 
which  is  to-day  in  such  a  providential  position  to  render 
not  only  national  but  also  great  international  service.  The 
present  world  situation  presents  tremendous  challenge  to 
this  end. 

Internationally,  the  world  as  I  see  it,  is  in  a  state  of 
suspicion,  irritation,  and  want  of  fundamental  unity.  Sus- 
picion! Show  me  the  nation  which  trusts  all  the  elements 
within  its  own  borders,  still  less  its  neighbors  near  and  far. 
Irritation !  Are  not  the  friction  points  between  the  nations, 
and  between  the  races,  more  numerous  now  than  they  were 
ten  years  ago ;  and,  what  is  more  serious,  are  they  not  more 
aggravated  or  inflamed?  By  want  of  fundamental  unity, 
I  have  in  mind,  not  simply  the  obvious,  namely,  the  fact 
that  two  groups  of  nations  yesterday  at  each  other's  throats 
are  still  in  reality  arrayed  against  each  other.  Something 
more  serious  than  that  is  the  fact  that  in  each  of  these 
groups  of  nations,  recently  at  war,  there  have  come  such 
sharp,  even  radical  differences — differences  reaching  down 
to  the  very  base  of  the  world  policy.  It  is  indeed  alarming 
that  the  world  to-day  is  surcharged  with  distrust  and  in- 
flammation, and  that  there  is  lacking  that  basic  unity  on 
which  any  stable  and  geuinely  harmonious  international  life 
must  rest. 

Economically,  the  world  is  in  an  impossible  position. 
The  debts  of  the  nations  have  mounted  from  forty-three 
biUion  dollars  in  gold,  as  they  were  in  1914,  to  over  four 
hundred  billion  dollars  in  gold.  The  man  does  not  live  who 
can  take  in  this  figure.  There  is  one  thing,  however,  that 
we  all  see  with  elemental  clearness,  and  that  is  that  the  cur- 
few is  going  to  ring  late;  that  the  hours  of  leisure  and  of 
pleasure  for  scores  of  millions  of  people  now  living  are  go- 
ing to  be  very  few  indeed ;  and  that  the  backs  of  innocent 
generations  yet  unborn  are  going  to  be  bent  low  with  this 
impossible  load.    While  the  series  of  international  economic 
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conferences  may  continue  and  bring  some  relief,  the  crush- 
ing load  will  still  be  felt  by  unnumbered  multitudes. 

Physically  the  world  is  passing  through  indescribable 
and  almost  unbelievable  suffering.  During  the  war,  I 
thought  I  knew  what  suffering  was,  for  I  did  not  go  with 
an  unfeeling  heart  among  countless  hospitals  in  the  armies 
and  in  and  out  among  the  many  lonely  prisoner-of-war 
camps  on  both  sides  of  the  struggle.  Let  me  remind  you, 
however,  that  during  the  past  year  more  men,  women  and 
children  have  died  from  causes  growing  out  of  the  late  war 
in  the  belt  of  countries  reaching  from  Northern  Russia 
and  Finland  down  through  Old  Russia  and  the  Ukraine, 
down  through  the  Baltic  States,  Poland,  Czecho-Slovakia, 
the  new  Austria,  the  new  Hungary,  and  the  Balkan  states, 
down  into  the  old  Turkish  areas,  not  including  Germany, 
than  died  in  all  the  armies  on  both  sides  of  the  war  in  any 
twelve  months,  even  at  the  peak  of  the  great  sacrifice.  So 
far  as  one  can  now  see,  during  the  present  year  in  the  old 
Turkish  areas  and  parts  of  Russia  and  some  of  the  fringing 
countries,  quite  as  alarming  conditions  will  continue. 

In  fact,  the  world  to-day  is  in  grave  peril.  There  are 
physical  diseases  running  their  courses  that  do  not  stop 
at  international  boundaries.  Not  long  since  there  came  into 
New  York  harbor,  a  ship  from  a  Baltic  port  on  which  were 
discovered,  happily  in  time,  three  cases  of  spotted  typhus. 
Dr.  Copeland,  recently  Commissioner  of  Health  in  New 
York  City  and  now  Senator  from  New  York  State,  on  re- 
turning from  his  last  trip  to  Eastern  Europe  and  the  fringes 
of  Western  Asia,  told  us  that  there  were  then  in  that  part 
of  the  world  alone  not  less  than  ten  million  cases  of  typhus. 
It  is  generally  accepted  that  there  have  been  at  least  nine 
million  deaths  from  this  disease  in  those  regions  within  the 
past  four  years.  We  do  not  wonder  that  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, notwithstanding  its  earlier  unsatisfactory  experience, 
has  recently  renewed  its  efforts  to  establish  an  effective 
sanitary  cordon  around  the  Western  gates  of  Russia ;  and 
yet  the  tides  of  death  still  cut  through. 

There  are  also  political  distempers  which  cannot  be 
stayed  at  any  frontier.    Chief  among  these  is  Bolshevism. 
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Many  superficial  things  are  said  about  this  movement  It 
was  my  lot  to  be  in  Russia  when  Bolshevism  had  its  rise, 
having  been  sent  there  by  President  Wilson  as  a  member 
of  the  Root  Mission.  We  were  there  when  Lenine  began 
his  famous  meetings.  With  the  help  of  interpreters,  we 
heard  what  was  being  said  by  these  agitators  in  all  parts 
of  Russia,  and  likewise  had  passed  on  to  us  what  was  ap- 
pearing in  the  Russian  papers  from  Vladivostok  to  Petro- 
grad.  We  received  reports  also  of  what  was  going  on  in 
the  crumbling  Russian  army.  We  became  alarmed  and 
tried  to  sound  the  warning;  but  little  did  we  expect  to  live 
to  see  the  day  that  this  fell  disease  would  eat  into  more 
highly  organized  nations  as  well  as  into  those  of  lower  so- 
cial vitality.  And  yet  that  is  what  anyone  with  his  eyes 
open  now  sees.  I  remarked  that  many  superficial  things 
are  being  said  about  Bolshevism.  I  size  it  up  about  like 
this:  that  one-twentieth  of  Bolshevism,  possibly  more  or 
possibly  less,  should  commend  our  admiration,  because  that 
one-twentieth  includes  principles  which  entered  into  the 
very  foundation  of  our  own  country;  but  having  said  this 
word  that  some  may  regard  as  all  too  generous,  let  me 
quickly  add  that  nineteen-twentieths  of  Bolshevism  should 
be  regarded  by  us  as  a  malignant  disease  judged  by  effects 
now  visible.  Here  one  has  in  mind  not  simply  economic 
effects,  of  which  so  much  is  said,  but  those  more  serious 
social  effects  and  likewise  the  results  of  that  nefarious  po- 
licy of  the  present  Soviet  Government  with  reference  to 
the  attacking  and  weakening  of  religion. 

More  serious,  if  possible,  than  the  physical  and  politi- 
cal dangers,  are  the  moral  perils.  Some  of  you  doubtless 
have  read  reports  which  have  come  over  telling  of  the 
startling  increase  in  juvenile  delinquency  in  France.  Quite 
as  alarming  facts  could  have  been  given  about  certain  other 
continental  countries,  and  even  about  Great  Britain.  Ele- 
ven million  fathers  and  older  brothers  cannot  be  laid  away 
without  having  it  affect  the  morals  of  the  rising  generation 
of  boys — a  generation,  let  it  be  added,  on  whose  shoulders 
Are  settling  down  greater  weights  of  responsibility  than  have 
been  placed  upon  any  other  generation  of  boys  the  world 
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has  ever  known.  You  are  not  surprised,  when  I  tell  you, 
that  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  with  its  out- 
look over  the  world,  has  through  its  World's  Committee, 
called  to  meet  in  Austria  within  a  few  months  a  congress 
of  boys'  workers  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  While  the 
delegates  will  discuss  all  subjects  in  a  world  context,  it  is 
hoped  that  one  of  the  main  results  will  be  the  initiation  of 
policies  and  plans  which  will  greatly  further  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  shattered  boy  life  of  Europe. 

Notwithstanding  serious  and  tragic  facts  such  as  those 
already  mentioned,  I  do  not  find  myself  in  accord  with  that 
French  savant,  widely  quoted  in  this  country,  who  insists 
that  all  Europe  is  dying.  I  would  say  that  Europe  is  very 
sick.  I  would  be  obliged  to  say  the  same  of  Asia,  from 
which  I  recently  returned — Asia  from  Siberia  to  India  and 
from  Japan  to  Turkey.  Would  we  not  have  to  say  the  same 
also  about  Africa  and  Latin  America?  The  sickness  which 
I  see,  however,  in  my  travels  among  the  nations,  is  that 
which  we  associate  with  new  birth.  It  is  true  there  are 
great  agonies;  it  is  true  that  at  times  there  is  a  flickering 
as  between  life  and  death;  but  a  child  is  born!  From  my 
recent  world  contacts,  I  come  among  you  to  say  that  across 
the  world  not  only  are  new  nations  springing  into  being,  but 
old  nations,  even  the  oldest,  are  being  reborn.  It  is  a  won- 
derful moment  in  which  to  live.  Wherever  I  have  gone  in 
recent  days,  I  have  been  made  vividly  conscious  of  the  thrill 
of  a  new  life.  I  confess  I  am  responsive  to  it  all.  Every 
backward  nation,  every  oppressed  race,  every  depressed 
stratum  of  society  is  to-day  tingling  with  new  aspirations, 
ambitions,  and  hopes. 

Another  very  encouraging  thing  about  the  world  to- 
day is  the  fact  that  so  many  nations  are  in  a  plastic  condi- 
tion. The  titanic  forges  which  have  been  working  overtime 
during  the  past  decade  have  made  the  world  molten.  Wc 
do  well  to  remember,  however,  that  soon  it  will  become  fix- 
ed or  set  like  plaster  on  the  wall.  This  suggests  the  central 
question  now  before  all  mankind;  a  question  which  should 
be  much  more  in  the  thought  of  the  American  people:  In 
what  molds  shall  the  new  world  set  ?    Shall  they  be  the  an- 
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cient  molds  which  have  broken  and  disappointed  us  —  the 
jnolds  of  materialism,  militarism,  and  crass  selfishness;  or 
shall  they  rather  be  the  molds  of  idealism,  altruism,  brother- 
hood, and  constructive  international  co-operation?  Beside 
this  issue  everything  else  seems  relatively  minor  and  subsi- 
diary. Plastic  did  I  say?  If  any  one  had  asked  you  ten 
years  ago  to  name  the  last  country  in  Europe  which  you 
then  expected  to  see  change,  I  fancy  that  most  of  you  would 
have  answered  as  I  would  have  have  done,  Russia,  And 
yet  Russia  is  to-day  the  most  plastic  nation  on  the  map. 
Therein  lies  her  danger;  therein,  thank  God,  lies  infinite 
hope.  Or,  if  someone  had  asked  us  over  twenty-five  years 
ago  when  I  was  on  my  first  journey  around  the  world,  to 
indicate  the  last  country  in  Asia  which  we  really  then  ex- 
pected would  be  the  last  to  come  out  into  the  full  stream  of 
the  modern  age,  I  think  most  of  you  would  have  said  what 
I  did  say,  China.  China,  however,  has  become  already  in 
many  respects,  the  most  rapidly  changing  and  the  most  for- 
ward-looking nation  in  the  Orient.  When  I  was  there  on 
my  first  visit  in  those  days,  I  was  reminded  of  being  in  a 
stuffy  room  with  all  the  windows  and  doors  hermetically 
sealed  and  everyone  gasping  for  breath.  When  I  was  there 
a  few  months  ago  on  my  sixth  visit,  China  reminded  me  of 
being  in  a  house  with  all  the  windows  and  doors  wide  open, 
and  the  breezes  of  Heaven  sweeping  through.  Believe  me, 
we  are  living  in  a  new  world.  At  an  incredible  pace  old 
things  are  passing  away. 

Another  most  hopeful  aspect  of  the  world  just  now,  is 
that  the  nations  are  humbled  and  teachable.  No  longer 
does  the  world  traveller  find  any  country  standing,  as  it 
were,  on  the  comers  of  the  earth  thanking  God  that  it  is 
not  like  other  nations  are.  Instead  of  that  old,  proud, 
haughty,  self-sufficient,  self-satisfied  air,  we  find  to-day 
all  nations  chastened,  humbled,  yes,  humbled  to  the  dust. 
Is  this  not  something  new?  Moreover,  they  are  teachable. 
This  brings  to  mind  that  Old  Testament  word :  "When  thy 
judgments  are  in  the  world,  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  shall 
learn  righteousness."  What  a  teacher!  Almighty  God. 
What  scholars!     The  entire  human  race.     What  lessons! 
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Everywhere  I  go,  I  find  men  asking  these  three  questions : 
How  did  we  miss  the  way?  What  is  the  way  out?  How 
long,  O  God,  how  long?  Observe  that  these  are  leading 
questions;  they  may  lead  into  the  greatest  realities,  pro- 
vided we  have  a  sufficient  number  of  wise  teachers  and 
guides. 

Into  the  present  overwhelmingly  difficult  and  yet  most 
hopeful  international  situation,  God  has  thrust  the  World's 
Student  Christian  Federation  to  render  distinctive  and  in- 
dispensable service.  Why  is  this  world  union  of  Christian 
students  fitted  to  become  a  large  and  helpful  factor  in 
promoting  right  international  relations?  Because  it  is 
world-wide  in  scope.  It  unites  national  Christian  Student 
Movements  which  to-day  touch  over  2,500  universities, 
colleges,  and  higher  schools  and  has  a  combined  member- 
ship of  over  200,000  students  and  professors.  It  unites  the 
leaders  of  tomorrow  of  all  races  of  mankind.  It  has  the 
vision  of  humanity  as  a  brotherhood  and  believes  that  the 
principles  of  Christian  brotherhood  transcend  all  bounds. 
It  recognizes  and  accepts  the  obligation  to  make  Christ 
known,  loved,  and  obeyed  by  all  peoples.  Its  leaders  in 
every  land  believe  in  the  providential  mission  of  each  nation 
and  stand  for  the  full  expression  and  contribution  of  each 
nation.  It  is  the  most  intelligent,  the  most  idealistic,  and 
in  some  respects  the  most  unfettered  body  of  Christian  men 
and  women  in  the  world,  and,  therefore,  can  do  much  to 
fill  with  ethical  and  spiritual  content  the  new  and  ever  mul- 
tiplying international  arrangements.  Disraeli  said,  "It  is 
a  glorious  sight  to  see  a  nation  saved  by  its  youth."  Is  it 
not  a  more  sublime  and  moving  spectacle  to  witness  the 
young  men  and  young  women  in  the  centres  of  learning 
in  all  lands  rising  and  uniting  with  unselfish  purpose  to 
establish  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth? 

The  Federation  likewise  has  principles  which  are  as 
unerring  as  the  north  star — principles  which  if  applied  to 
the  life  of  nations  and  races  in  relation  to  each  other,  will 
beyond  question  hasten  the  bringing  in  of  a  new  day.  In 
a  memorable  conversation  with  Sir  Edward  Gray,  now  Vis- 
count Gray,  whom  I  look  upon  as  one  of  the  leading  inter- 
national minds,  I  was  profoundly  impressed  with  his  re- 
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mark:  "What  the  world  needs  is  the  moral  dominance  of 
international  affairs."    In  answer  to  my  questions  it  became 
clear  that  he  had  in  view  the  bringing  to  bear  the  principles 
and  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  upon     international     relations. 
These  unerring  principles  which  the  Federation  seeks  to 
apply  had  their  sole  fountain  in  the  mind  of  Jesus  Christ. 
As  we  mention  them,  let  us  ask  ourselves  where  in  the 
realm  of  non-Christian  religions,  of  irreligion,  or  of  anti- 
religious  movements,  were  these  principles  conceived.  First 
among  them,  let  us  mention  the  infinite  worth  of  each  na- 
tion or  race.     If  anyone  doubts  that  this  originated  with 
Christ,  let  them  read  the  records  telling  of  what  Christ  said 
and  did  with  reference  to  what  in  His  time  were  despised 
peoples,  and  then  see  if  he  can  find  a  similar  attitude  and 
teaching  apart  from  the  religion  of  Christ.    Likewise,  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Man.    Before 
Jesus  came,  did  the  conception  prevail  that  God  was  the 
Father  of  all  nations  and  of  all  races  and  did  the  idea  of 
Fatherhood  with  which  we  are  familiar  as  exemplified  in 
Jesus  Christ  obtain?        Or,  in  case  of  the  correlate,  the 
Brotherhood  of  Man,  is  it  not  true  that  before  Jesus  came, 
men  were  asking,  "Am  I  ray  brother's  keeper?"  whereas 
ever  since,  in  the  light  of  His  teaching  and  example,  they 
are  obliged  to  say,  "I  am  my  brother's  brother."    The  next 
principle  is  that  inequalities  among  nations  and  races  are 
not  intended  to  signify  domination  and  exploitation,  but 
rather  justice  and  service,  especially  by  the  strong  on  behalf 
of  the  weak.    This  principle  if  put  into    practice,  would 
transform  the  world  internationally.    Or,  the  principle  that 
the  nations  and  races  are  members  one  of  another  and, 
therefore,  absolutely  essential  to  each  other.    This  principle, 
likewise,  if  recognized  and  accepted,  would    change     the 
whole  international  outlook  and  feeling.    The  same  is  true 
of  the  Golden  Rule,  as  applicable  between  nations  as  between 
individuals.    If  anyone  doubts  whether  this  principle  should 
be  applied  between  nations,  let  him  write  out  the  converse. 
What  will  he  find  that  he  has  written?    The  Ruhr  across 
the  world!    Think  also  of  another  profound  principle,  re- 
pentance and  forgiveness  among  nations  as  among  individu- 
als.    Who  besides  Jesus  Christ  has  insisted  that  if  your 
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enemy  sin  against  you,  you  are  to  forgive  him?  How  this 
would  soften  international  asperities  and  flood  the  world 
with  good  will.  There  is  another  principle  which  is  more 
than  a  principle — a  command,  and,  therefore,  obligatory. 
I  refer  to  the  commandment  of  love,  the  most  revolutionary 
and  transforming  teaching  ever  proclaimed.  This  includes 
even  vicarious  love.  I  sometimes  wonder  whether  we  may 
not  have  to  have  other  vicarious  nations.  In  no  other  way 
can  I  explain  what  is  taking  place  with  reference  to  Ar- 
menia. Why  is  she  kept  stretched  upon  the  cross  unless 
it  be  that  only  in  this  way  can  the  conscience  of  the  world 
be  made  to  tremble  and  thus  result  in  deeds  meet  for  repen- 
tance. This  commandment  also  involves  aggressive  love, 
for  if  Qirist  teaches  anything,  He  teaches  that  His  religion 
requires  that  we  love  our  enemies.  We  could  sum  up  all 
these  and  other  principles  of  Jesus  for  international  life 
in  His  most  comprehensive  teaching,  that  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  Some  day  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  to  be- 
come the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ,  and  He 
shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever.  Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world  which  are  to  be  His,  include  not  on- 
ly the  political  kingdoms  but  also  the  kingdom  of  finance, 
the  kingdoms  of  commerce,  the  kingdom  of  industry,  the 
kingdom  of  labor,  the  kingdom  of  the  movies,  the  kingdom 
of  the  press,  the  kingdom  of  learning,  the  kingdom  of  so- 
ciety.   He  is  to  be  Lord  of  all  or  He  is  not  Lord  at  all. 

The  Federation  has  not  only  principles  to  apply  but 
also  a  spirit  to  communicate.  It  seeks  to  impart  a  spirit 
of  hope.  How  much  this  is  needed  in  a  time  when  the  zone 
of  pessimism  is  widening  in  so  many  countries.  This  spirit 
is  likewise  derived  from  Christ.  Who,  beside  Jesus  Christ, 
teaches  that  the  light  will  dispel  the  darkness ;  that  the  good 
will  conquer  the  ill ;  that  love  will  vanquish  hate ;  and  that 
nations  may  be  made  strongest  where  now  they  are  the 
weakest,  even  in  their  international  relations? 

The  Federation  also  imparts  the  spirit  of  faith  — faith 
not  only  in  God,  but  faith  also  in  other  peoples.  We  do 
not  help  to  restore  any  backward,  discouraged,  depressed 
nation,  for  example  Russia,  by  saying,  "We  count  you  out; 
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you  are  negligible ;  you  are  a  pariah  among  the  nations." 
Just  as  confidence  in  one  another  helps  to  revive  economic 
life,  so  it  serves  to  quicken  the  whole  spirit  of  a  people.  We 
need  also  the  faith  not  only  in  God  and  in  others,  but  also 
faith  that  God  will  use  us.  The  history  of  the  Federation 
show  that  He  is  in  the  habit  of  using  small  nations  as  well  as 
large,  the  younger  and  less  highly  developed  national  Move- 
ments, as  well  as  the  larger,  stronger,  and  more  highly  or- 
ganized Movements. 

The  Federation  program  calls  upon  us  to  concentrate 
on  the  universities  and  colleges  the  spiritual  forces  of  the 
Christian  Church.  We  recognize  that  this  is  the  most 
strategic  battlefield.  We  are  reminded  of  the  German  pro- 
verb to  the  effect  that  what  we  would  put  into  the  life  of 
a  nation,  we  must  first  put  into  its  schools.  Any  idea  or 
ideal  which  we  wish  to  see  dominate  one  or  more  nations 
must  first  dominate  the  young  men  and  women  in  their 
universities  and  colleges.  How  true  it  is  that  they  teach 
the  teachers ;  preach  to  the  preachers ;  and  govern  the 
governors. 

To  command  the  following  of  the  present  generation 
of  students  the  world  over,  the  Federation  and  its  consti- 
tuent national  movements  must  present  to  them  a  heroic 
challenge.  The  heroic  appeal  invariably  brings  the  heroic 
response.  The  students  of  to-day  need  tasks  vast  enough  to 
appeal  to  their  imagination ;  difficult  and  baffling  enough  to 
call  out  their  comparatively  latent  energies ;  absorbing 
enough  to  enable  them  to  forget  themselves  through  becom- 
ing lost  in  great  causes ;  overwhelming  enough  to  drive  them 
to  God  and  to  deepen  their  acquaintance  with  Him.  In  the 
program  of  the  Federation  to  bring  the  teachings  and  pow- 
er of  Christ  to  bear  on  all  human  relationships,  we  shall 
find  this  great  need  adequately  met. 

Each  Movement  in  the  Federation,  and  each  local  branch 
in  the  Movement,  must  look  upon  it  as  its  main  business  to 
develop  symmetrical  Christian  character  in  those  who  are 
to  lead  our  national  and  international  affairs.  The  mak- 
ing of  this  world  a  safe  place,  and  the  flooding  it  with  good 
will,  will  not  be  a  work  of  magic.    It  will  not  come  about  as 
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a  matter  of  mere  chance.  Such  a  great  result  must  be  pre- 
ceded by  an  adequate  cause.  Why  is  it  that  while  we  sit  here 
with  minds  and  hearts  filled  with  kindly  thoughts  and  sen- 
timents toward  other  nations  and  races,  tens  of  millions  of 
men,  women  and  children  have  theirs  hearts  surcharged 
with  bitterness,  anger,  and  the  spirit  of  revenge?  Is  it  not 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  unable  to  take  in  the  truth? 
This  in  turn  is  due  not  to  lack  of  intellectual  power  because 
they  have  as  much  of  that  as  we  possess.  It  is  not  due  to 
lack  of  knowledge  or  precept,  because  they  have  access  to 
as  much  knowledge  as  we  pxjssess.  Their  inability  to  take 
in  the  truth  is  due  to  lack  of  development  of  character. 
How  is  character  developed  ?  In  the  same  way  that  you  de- 
velop your  arm — not  by  wishing  to  make  it  strong  and  not 
by  discussing  how  to  make  it  strong,  but  chiefly  by  bring- 
ing all  its  muscles  into  play.  The  people  of  each  country 
have,  as  it  were,  certain  international  muscles  which  have 
been  allowed  to  become  flabby  and  soft  owing  to  disuse. 
You  ask,  what  are  these  international  muscles?  I  answer, 
the  muscle  of  loving  kindness,  the  muscle  of  mercy,  the  mus- 
cle of  forgiveness,  the  muscle  of  brotherhood,  the  muscle 
of  sacrificial  service  to  others.  Our  problem  is  to  bring 
these  international  muscles  into  play.  Herein  the  Federa- 
tion in  all  lands  has  a  unique  opportunity  and  responsi- 
bility because  it  is  dealing  with  the  youth.  As  you  talk 
with  some  men,  you  receive  the  impression  that  they  think 
that  there  will  be  some  discovery,  or  some  work  of  leader- 
ship, which  will  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  make  the  world 
a  safe  place  and  fill  it  with  good  will.  The  sooner  we  disa- 
buse our  mind  of  this  superficial  view  and  settle  down  to 
a  long,  comprehensive,  thorough-going  educational  campaign 
beginning  with  the  youth,  the  quicker  we  will  arrive  at  our 
goal. 

The  Federation  and  all  its  members  are  called  upon 
to  supplement  existing  international  agreements  and  organi- 
zation by  developing  the  right  spirit  in  those  who  must  give 
effect  to  these  agreements  and  ensure  the  proper  function- 
ing of  these  organizations.  At  the  time  of  my  conversation 
with  His  Excellency,  Admiral  Baron  Kato  of  Japan,  after 
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he  had  spoken  of  the  earnestness  and  thoroughness  with 
which  the  national  and  international  statesmen  at  the  Wash- 
ington Conference  had  performed  their  high  duties,  he  said 
to  me,  "We  must  now  look  to  the  leaders  of  religion."  You 
will  recall  that  Mr.  Balfour,  on  his  return  to  Britain,  used 
almost  the  same  language.  In  fact,  what  the  world  needs 
now  is  not  only  external  arrangements  such  as  League  of 
Nations,  Families  of  Nations,  World  Court,  arbitration 
treaties,  and  Peace  Congresses,  but  in  addition  to  these, 
internal  changes.  We  must  get  inside  of  men  and  change 
their  outlook,  their  disposition,  their  motives,  their  ambi- 
tions, their  spirit.  The  need  is  not  alone  or  chiefly  recon- 
struction, but  rather  regeneration.  The  drawing  together 
of  the  nations  and  holding  them  together  in  amity  and  un- 
selfish co-operation  is  a  superhuman  undertaking. 

If  the  international  object  of  the  World's  Student 
Christian  Federation  is  to  be  realized,  its  members  and 
friends  in  all  universities  must  give  themselves  to  promot- 
ing international  thinking,  international  feeling,  and  inter- 
national willing.  We  hear  a  great  deal  in  these  days  about 
the  international  mind,  but  none  too  much.  By  the  inter- 
national mind,  we  mean  the  ability  to  take  into  one's  mind 
not  only  one's  own  nation,  but  other  nations,  together  with 
their  background,  their  strong  points  as  well  as  their  weak 
points,  their  needs,  their  aspirations,  their  possibilities.  How 
this  habit  enlarges  any  man !  How  much  better  a  citizen  it 
makes  him  of  his  own  country,  and  how  much  it  helps  to 
improve  the  international  ministry  of  his  country.  Even 
more  do  we  need  to-day  to  develop  the  international  heart. 
I  can  best  make  clear  my  meaning  by  reminding  you  of 
the  prayer  of  Zinzendorf.  He  prayed  that  he  might  be  bap- 
tized into  a  sense  of  all  conditions  that  so  he  might  enter 
into  fellowship  with  all.  Thus  in  our  Federation  and 
Churches,  we  must  develop  a  generation  of  those  who  will 
be  capable  of  entering  sympathetically  or  responsively  into 
the  struggles,  aspirations,  and  hopes  of  other  peoples,  notab- 
ly of  those  most  backward  and  disappointing.  The  interna- 
tional will,  however,  needs  development  among  us  quite 
as  much  as  the  international  heart.     I  have  heard  many 
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sermons  on  the  text,  "Blessed  are  the  peace  makers."  I 
think  that  the  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  wrong  word  as 
I  have  done.  From  the  context  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  is  it  not  evident  that  Christ  intended  to  place  the 
emphasis  upon  another  word?  "Blessed  are  the  peace  mak- 
ers," that  is,  those  who  use  their  wills,  those  who  take  the 
initiative,  those  who  not  only  seek  to  understand  other 
peoples  with  an  international  mind,  and  feel  for  other  peo- 
ples with  an  international  heart,  but  also  strive  to  promote 
right  attitudes  and  relations  with  reference  to  other  peoples. 

The  time  has  come  when  all  who  belong  to  the  Federa- 
tion and  those  who  are  in  sympathy  with  its  aims  must  at- 
tack those  attitudes  and  practices  in  modern  student  life 
which  are  the  roots  of  social,  racial,  and  international  mis- 
understanding and  strife.  Here  I  refer  to  the  habits  which 
foster  the  spirit  of  prejudice,  pride,  and  bitterness;  to  all 
unsocial  practices  and  selfish  cliques,  to  racial  discrimina- 
tion, including  anti-Semitism.  The  habit  also  of  dwelling 
on  or  calling  attention  to  unfavorable  aspects  of  other  na- 
tions and  races  and  the  failure  to  strive  to  understand  their 
point  of  view  and  their  good  traits.  Deeper  still,  we  must 
come  to  recognize  our  share  in  the  guilt  of  our  own  nations 
and  races,  to  realize  the  truth  of  what  a  former  leader  of 
the  British  Student  Movement  has  so  aptly  said,  "We  are 
the  international  problem,"  and  to  bring  forth  fruits  meet 
for  repentance. 

The  policy  of  the  Federation  calls  for  the  students 
of  different  nations  coming  together  much  more  than  ever 
for  fellowship  in  thought  and  prayer.  As  a  result  of  the 
emphasis  upon  this  point  there  has  been  in  the  last  three  or 
four  years  a  great  multiplication  of  international  meetings 
held  in  different  countries  under  the  auspices  of  the  res- 
pective National  Movements.  It  is  the  exception  now  to 
hold  even  a  national  student  conference  without  inviting 
to  it  representative  students  of  other  nations  and  races. 
Moreover,  the  Federation  itself  has  set  the  pace  with  its 
wonderful  series  of  international  gatherings  beginning  with 
Wadstena  in  Sweden  in  1895  and  continuing  down  to  the 
recent  notable  gathering  in  Peking,  China,  attended  by  over 
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800  delegates  from  more  than  thirty  nations.  The  Federa- 
tion has  likewise  brought  about,  even  during  the  recent 
years  of  great  strain,  meetings  between  groups  of  students 
from  nations  that  were  arrayed  against  each  other  in  the 
war,  and  has  helped  to  prepare  the  way  for  reconciliation 
and  for  the  resumption  of  genuinly  Christian  international 
fellowship  and  action.  The  interchange  of  lectureships 
among  professors  of  different  countries,  the  intervisitation 
of  students  of  different  lands,  and  the  great  increase  in 
the  number  of  open  forums,  discussion  groups,  and  study 
groups  on  international  subjects  under  the  initiative  and 
stimulus  of  the  Federation  or  of  its  constituent  movements, 
has  made  the  last  few  years  truly  notable,  and  markedly 
unlike  tlie  years  following  other  great  wars,  in  point  of 
re-knitting  the  international  fabric. 

One  of  the  most  wonderful  contributions  made  by  the 
Federation  toward  international  understanding,  good  will, 
and  co-operation,  has  been  the  work  which  it  has  accom- 
plished in  promoting  friendly  relations  among  students  who 
have  gone  to  study  in  other  lands.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  overstate  the  far-reaching  influence  of  the  highly  effi- 
cient and  truly  Christlike  manner  in  which  the  American 
Movements  have  ministered  to  the  more  than  twelve  thou- 
sand foreign  students  now  studying  in  the  universities  and 
colleges  of  the  United  States,  and  the  way  the  Movements 
in  France,  Britain,  Japan,  and  Czecho-Slovakia  have  like- 
wise served  the  large  numbers  of  foreign  students  who  have 
come  into  their  midst.*  Since  coming  to  this  Conference,  I 
have  learned  with  keenest  satisfaction  of  the  wise  and  far- 
sighted  plans  of  the  Canadian  delegates  to  augment  the 
number  of  foreign  students  studying  in  the  Canadian  uni- 
versities and  thus  to  multiply  the  number  of  strong  bonds 
of  friendship  between  Canada  and  other  lands. 

In  some  ways  the  greatest  single  factor  in  drawing  to- 
gether the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  students  of  the  world 
during  the  past  few  years  has  been  the  relief  work  conduct- 
ed under  the  auspices  of  the  World's  Student  Christian 
Federation  on  behalf  of  the  students  in  nearly  a  score  of 
nations,  which,  as  a  result  of  the  war,  have  been  passing 
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through  such  terrible  sufferings.  The  way  in  which  the 
gifts  and  sacrifices  of  the  students  of  possibly  as  many  as 
forty  lands  have  been  called  forth  and  wisely  distributed, 
has  exerted  an  influence  simply  incalculable  in  its  good  in- 
ternational effects.  The  most  recent  reports  which  I  have 
received  from  the  areas  of  greatest  need,  such  as  Russia, 
Turkey,  Germany  and  certain  adjoining  fields,  lead  me 
to  believe  that  we  shall  be  called  upon  to  continue  this  un- 
selfish ministry  for  at  least  another  year  or  two. 

From  its  foundation  the  Federation  as  well  as  virtually 
every  Movement  embraced  within  its  fellowship,  has  held 
in  prominence  its  great  missionary  purpose — the  bringing 
of  all  mankind  under  the  sway  of  Jesus  Christ.  Without 
doubt  the  missionary  movement  is  the  great  and  true  inter- 
nationalism. We  should  think  of  the  missionaries  as  am- 
bassadors, interpreters,  and  mediators.  They  are  accom- 
plishing more  than  any  others  to  promote  right  understand- 
ing between  nations  and  races.  They  are  working  ceaselessly 
to  acquaint  different  nations  with  each  other's  good  points 
and  to  build  on  these  a  true  solidarity.  The  Student  Volun- 
teer Movement  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  alone  has  already  sent  out  to  the  mission  lands 
of  Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America  and  other  great  fields  prac- 
tically ten  thousand  missionaries  under  the  mission  boards 
of  our  various  Christian  Communions.  When  we  let  me- 
mory and  imagination  recall  what  these  men  and  women, 
representing  virtually  every  university  and  college  of  North 
America,  have  already  accomplished  and  what  their  work 
is  making  possible  for  the  coming  day,  we  simply  cannot 
overstate  its  stupendous  importance  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  the  unification  of  mankind. 

As  I  think  of  this  one  manifestation  of  the  vast  and 
varied  work  of  the  Federation  over  all  the  world,  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  great  Convention  of  the  Student  Volunteer 
Movement  which  met  in  Massey  Hall  in  this  city  twenty 
years  ago.  I  can  see  now  that  great  hall  crowded  with  the 
thousands  of  students  and  professors  from  every  quarter 
of  our  two  nations,  and  with  them  representatives  of  the 
Christian  forces  of  all  the  great  battlefields  of  Christianity. 
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Our  fellow  students  on  that  occasion  faced  the  world-wide 
opportunity  and  responsibility  and  did  not  flinch.  Hun- 
dreds of  them  in  those  memorable  sessions  placed  themselves 
at  the  disposal  of  Christ  for  the  widening  of  the  limits  of 
His  Kingdom.  In  my  subsequent  travels  which  have  taken 
me  to  almost  every  important  field  throughout  the  world, 
I  have  found  men  and  women  students,  who  in  Toronto  at 
that  time  received  their  vision  and  were  obedient  to  it.  May 
those  who  come  after  us,  and  who  perchance  may  be  meet- 
ing here  two  decades  hence,  be  able  likewise  to  bear  testi- 
mony that,  as  a  result  of  our  facing  up  during  these  days 
to  the  great  realities  of  our  generation  and  the  implications 
of  the  wondrous  Gospel,  this  first  Canadian  National  Stu- 
dent Conference  made  its  own  distinctive  sacrificial  offer- 
ing to  the  Lord  of  all  life  and  for  the  furtherance  of  His 
world-wide  program. 


THE  RENAISSANCE  IN  CHINA 

Dr.  Y.  Y.  Tsu 

When  China  is  mentioned,  I  wonder  what  kind  of  men- 
tal mosaics  are  formed  in  the  minds  of  this  audience?  Pos- 
sibly something  like  this — a  pagoda,  a  chop-suey  house,  a 
laundry,  may  be  a  mandarin  coat,  possibly  a  piece  of  jade. 
I  grant  that  such  a  collection  might  be  very  interesting  in  a 
museum,  but  as  a  description  of  a  people  it  would  be  about 
as  accurate  as  if  I  were  to  describe  North  America  to  my 
people  by  giving  them  the  great  invention  of  Mr.  Wrigley 
— chewing  gum,  a  public  exhibition  of  flapperism,  a  lesson 
in  spelling — "prohibition"  spelled  "bootlegging,"  etc.  And 
yet  when  sometimes  I  see  the  pictures  of  China  and  Chinese 
life  put  on  the  screen  in  this  country  and  in  the  United  Stat- 
es, I  find  that  mosaic!  It  is  not  so  much  an  affront  to  in- 
ternational good  manners,  as  a  slap  in  the  face  to  the  aver- 
age intelligence. 

How  could  we  describe  Canada  to  our  people  ?  To  give 
an  adequate  description,  we  would  have  to  tell  about  the 
heroic  history  of  Canada,  the  creative  genius  of  the  coun- 
try, the  material  and  agricultural  developments.  I  would 
have  to  speak  of  the  Lauriers  and  Ryersons  and  Macdonalds, 
and,  above  all,  I  would  have  to  tell  of  the  habitual  attitude 
of  the  people,  the  aspirations  that  push  them  on,  the  ideals 
that  motivate  their  lives.  That  is  the  kind  of  picture  we 
would  like  to  draw  of  our  own  country  just  now. 

In  China,  at  the  present  moment,  we  have  a  movement 
known  as  the  Renaissance.  I  do  not  know  how  to  describe 
it.  It  is  something  like  the  spring  weather.  When  it  comes 
upon  us,  we  feel  the  pulse  of  the  heart  beating  faster,  and 
seem  to  hear  the  music  of  the  birds  more  sweet,  and  find  the 
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flowers  more  radiant.  It  is  like  the  mystery  of  adolescence, 
life  bursting  forth  with  all  its  "stress  and  storm.".  The 
Renaissance  is  an  intellectual  movement.  The  old  intel- 
lectual life  of  China  may  be  likened  to  a  small  stream  whose 
placid  waters  flow  happily  and  contentedly  within  their  reg- 
ular boundaries.  The  present  life  of  the  country  may  be 
likened  to  a  mountain  torrent,  impatient  of  its  traditional 
boundaries,  sweeping  aside  conventional  standards,  and 
ready  to  seek  new  fields  of  adventure,  and  reach  new  levels 
of  mental  equilibrium. 

The  outpouring  of  literature  at  the  present  moment  in 
China  is  spontaneous,  a  product  of  open-mindedness  which 
welcomes  knowledge  from  whatsoever  source  it  comes. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  nationalistic ;  not  that  egotistic 
chauvinistic  nationalism  from  which  the  world  has  suffered 
so  long,  nor  quite  what  Dr.  Oliver  calls  the  county-minded, 
bombastic  nationalism  that  reflects  itself  in  the  question  put 
to  strangers,  "What  do  you  think  of  our  country?"  but  it 
is  a  cultural  nationalism,  an  appreciation  of  nationhood,  a 
realization  of  a  nation's  responsibility  as  a  contributor  to 
the  world'  life.  Pride  of  race?  Granted!  Pride  of  culture? 
Sometimes  I  wonder  when  we  speak  of  Oriental  culture, 
whether  you  ever  realize  that  we  think  of  ourselves  as  high- 
ly as  you  think  of  yourselves. 

This  Renaissance  is  social  in  emphasis.  We  want  to 
attempt  to  reconstruct  society  for  we  are  dissatisfied  with 
conditions  and  the  state  of  affairs  to-day.  The  amount  of 
energy,  time  and  money,  which  the  students  of  our  country 
are  pouring  into  social  service  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
spiring indications  of  the  new  life  in  China.  Sometimes  v/hen 
I  think  of  the  amount  of  energy,  enthusiasm,  time  and  mon- 
ey that  is  being  put  by  American  college  students,  especially 
at  a  certain  season  of  the  year,  into  competitive  semi-profes- 
sional athletics,  and  then  think  of  our  own  students  pouring 
themselves  out  into  helpful  service,  I  think  we  have  made 
a  better  choice. 

This  movement  is  also  spiritual.  It  is  an  uncompromis- 
ing search  for  truth,  an  attempt  to  formulate  a  satisfy- 
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ing  philosophy  of  Hfe.  True,  there  are  some  who  are  pes- 
simistic, downhearted.  One  reads  pathetic  stories  of  young 
men  and  women  in  colleges  turning  to  the  solace  of  the 
Nirvana  of  Buddhism.  These  make  one  realize  the  serious- 
ness of  the  spiritual  turmoil  in  our  country.  It  is  also  true 
that  some  have  turned  altogether  away  from  the  regular 
deities  for  their  satisfaction.  I  refer  to  a  new  religious  cult 
that  puts  Art  at  the  centre  of  worship.  It  is  true  also  that 
some  are  turning  to  the  figure  of  Jesus.  Sometimes 
when  I  talk  of  Jesus,  I  am  reminded  of  an  old  picture  ov- 
erlaid with  dust;  the  iigure  of  our  Christ  sometimes  seems 
to  be  covered  and  overladen  with  centuries  of  theological 
dust.  But  the  Christ  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  Christ 
of  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  the  Christ  whom 
Tolstoy  found  and  faced — some  of  us  are  turning  to  that 
figure. 


CHINESE  STUDENTS  AND  THE 
NEW  ORDER 

Prof.  William  Hung  . 

One  of  my  first  experiences  at  this  Conference  was  a 
very  agreeable  surprise;  I  found  that  Canadian  students 
were,  after  all,  very  much  like  the  Chinese  students.  I  must 
confess  that  Chinese  as  a  rule  are  quite  ignorant  of  you  Ca- 
nadians. The  average  Canadian  is  also  ignorant  of  the 
Chinese.  Perhaps  there  are  Canadian  children  who  think 
that  the  Chinese  eat  rats.  There  you  have  nothing  on  us ! 
Some  of  us  Chinese,  in  an  equal  degree  of  ignorance  could 
say,  "Why  those  Americans  and  Canadians  eat  dogs  —  hot 
dogs !"  Perhaps  some  of  you  think  that  China  is  made  up 
altogether  of  laundrymen.  You  have  nothing  on  us  in  the 
extravagance  of  ignorance ;  but  I  must  not  tell  you  what  we 
think  of  you. 

I  must  say  I  am  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  there 
is  a  strong  resemblance  in  the  temper  and  purpose  of  the 
student  movement  of  Canada  and  that  of  China  to-day.  Both 
Canadian  and  Chinese  students  are  feeling  intense  dissatis- 
faction with  the  existing  social  order.  You  say  here  that, 
"The  whole  blooming  business  needs  to  be  readjusted,  re- 
organized ;"  we  say  over  there  in  China,  "Let  us  revolution- 
ize every  aspect  of  life." 

In  the  second  place,  we  share  in  common  the  conviction 
that  the  task  of  reconstructing  the  social  order  is  peculiarly 
the  task  of  the  educated  portion — the  students  of  the  com- 
munity. The  Chinese  movement  has  been  organized  for 
several  years  and  has  been  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
certain  rather  radical  changes  in  our  political  and  economic 
life.  Here  you  are  also  organized,  and  I  believe  your  pos- 
sibilities are  limitless. 
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Thirdly,  we  seem  to  be  agreed  that  a  national  student 
movement  is  bound  to  be  a  very  good  starting  point  for  a 
better  international  social  order.  Both  of  us  seem  to  believe 
that  the  word  national  is  quite  an  important  part  of  the 
word  international.  Here  you  are  not  willing  to  stop  at  the 
discussion  of  your  own  social  and  economic  problems,  for 
you  kindly  invited  those  from  foreign  countries  to  assist  you 
in  the  discussion  of  greater  problems.  So  we  Chinese  stu- 
dents believe  that  our  Renaissance  will  make  a  fundamental 
contribution  toward  international  brotherhood. 

Although  I  feel  agreeably  surprised  at  the  common  ele- 
ments in  the  student  movement  in  both  countries,  I  also  not- 
ice differences.  Your  Canadian  student  body  seems  to  be 
the  very  personification  of  enthusiasm,  confidence  and  faith. 
I  hear  it  in  your  songs  and  in  your  yells.  To  start  with,  you 
have  vigorous,  strong,  healthy  bodies.  In  your  hand  is  the 
mighty  instrument  of  science,  with  which  you  attack  the 
open  rich  land  before  you.  You  have  got  the  swing;  you 
are  successful ;  and  therefore  you  regard  your  problems  with 
far  more  confidence  and  enthusiasm  and  assurance  than  we 
do.  You  get  up  and  say :  "I  have  worked  on  a  farm  for  five 
years,"  or,  "I  worked  in  a  shop  seven  years.  You  are 
proud  of  your  work,  because  it  has  given  you  experience, 
exercise,  health.  The  main  object  of  your  hero-worship  is 
the  great  Carpenter  of  Nazareth.  With  Him  abiding  in 
you,  there  is  a  vital  dynamic,  a  creative  initiative  that  makes 
your  programme  rather  small  compared  with  your  ability 
to  attack  it. 

These  things  are  not  so  true  of  the  Chinese  student- 
body.  Science  has  never  been  a  great  factor  in  our  educa- 
tion. Many  of  the  Chinese  students  are  not  strong  in  health. 
Many  of  us  have  not  had  experience  in  manual  labor,  or  in- 
dust:y.  While  there  are  sc-me  Chinese  students  who  are  ac 
quainted  with  Christ,  the  majority  of  them  are  not.  There- 
fore, I  regret  that  our  student  movement  has  not  yet  achiev- 
ed all  that  it  might  otherwise  have  achieved,  because  we  have 
not  yet  had  sufficient  physique,  sufficient  enthusiasm  or 
sufficient  faith. 
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But  I  should  point  out  for  the  sake  of  fairness  that  there 
are  also  differences  to  our  credit.  I  suppose  you  all  know 
that  the  history  of  China  is  considerably  longer  than  the 
history  of  Canada.  For  that  reason  the  Chinese  student 
body  is  rather  accustomed  to  look  for  a  solution  of  daily 
problems  in  that  great  reservoir  of  accumulated  human  ex- 
perience— history.  As  I  have  listened  to  the  discussions  of 
this  Conference  I  have  missed  historical  background ;  I  have 
not  found  very  much  evidence  of  willingness  to  be  benefited 
by  past  human  experience  in  other  lands.  In  a  discussion 
in  China,  if  a  student  were  to  get  up  and  say,  "  Let  us  solve 
our  entire  social  problem  by  the  adoption  of  drastic  econo- 
mic redistribution,"  some  other  student  would  ask  him, 
"Have  you  looked  into  history?  In  the  thirteenth  century 
we  tried  Bolshevism  and  it  did  not  work."  If  another  stu- 
dent should  get  up  and  say,  "Let  China  plunge  headlong 
into  a  state  of  sentimental  internationalism  without  going 
through  the  national  stage,"  another  would  reply,  "Look  in- 
to the  history  of  the  West,  which  nations  have  been  able 
to  rise  to  their  present  position  of  stability  and  power  with- 
out having  first  gone  through  the  stage  of  national  concious- 
ness."    I  need  not  multiply  examples. 

I  believe  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  gained  from  inter- 
national contact  between  these  two  student  bodies — Cana- 
dian and  Chinese.  I  believe  the  Canadian  mind  is  aggres- 
sive, vigorous,  spontaneous,  enterprising,  unhampered  with 
the  handicaps  of  the  older  world.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Chinese  mind  is  reserved  and  patient,  painstaking,  orderly, 
thoroughly  disciplined,  with  the  contribution  and  experience 
of  a  long,  historic  past.  Put  these  two  great  national  minds, 
these  two  great  reservoirs  heretofore  separated,  into  creative 
contact  and  there  will  be  an  interchange  to  the  benefit  of 
both. 

I  am  hoping  to  see  more  Canadian  students  in  China 
than  there  are  Chinese  students  in  Canada.  I  trust  that  the 
day  is  soon  coming  when  the  West  will  awake  to  the  heri- 
tage of  the  East.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  in  Europe  and  in 
Canada ;  but  I  know  that  interest  is  growing  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  many  more  people  are  beginning  to  study 
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the  Chinese  historical  era  and  the  Eastern  heritages  of 
thought.  I  beUeve  the  day  will  come  when  no  American 
historian  will  be  thought  worthy  of  being  called  a  historian 
if  he  does  not  know  the  leading  Chinese  historians ;  and  that 
those  who  claim  to  be  philosophers  will  be  required  to  know 
Chinese  philosophy  as  well  as  the  thought  of  the  West. 


THE  NEW  INDIA 

Daniel  Swamidoss 

After  the  previous  speakers  have  given  their  message, 
I  feel  very  small.  To  speak  about  a  country  of  320,000,000, 
professing  nine  great  religions  of  the  world,  speaking  70 
major  languages,  and  divided  into  2,370  major  castes  and 
many  minor  ones,  to  speak  about  India  of  this  magnitude 
in  such  a  short  time,  is  an  impossible  task. 

I  stand  before  you  to  confess  that  we  have  a  great 
problem  before  us  in  India  at  this  time.  You  have  heard 
about  India,  and  read  about  India  in  the  headlines  in  your 
numerous  newspapers.  That  would  give  you  the  impression 
that  something  is  wrong  with  India.  India  is  in  revolution, 
India  is  revolting. 

Yes,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  not  the  revolution  of  Ireland ; 
it  is  the  revolution  of  a  spiritual  India,  a  silent  revolution. 
India  is  awakening  from  her  age-long  sleep,  but  she  is  not 
wide  enough  awake  to  see  what  is  wrong  with  her.  Some- 
how, she  thinks,  things  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be,  and 
she  thinks  the  new  day  is  seen  in  Mahatma  Ghandi,  who  is 
not  a  Christian  as  you  would  call  him,  but  a  man  who  is  a 
great  admirer  and  follower  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  not  a 
member  of  any  church,  but  he  is  a  devoted  disciple  of  Jesus 
Christ.     In  Him,  India  to-day  speaks  to  the  world. 

India  is  afraid  of  the  modern  world  with  its  machinery. 
India's  task  in  the  past  has  been  to  realize  the  unseen.  We 
do  not  in  these  days,  try  to  define  God,  or  doubt  Him,  but 
we  know  Him.  For  5,000  years  we  have  worshipped  Him, 
and  we  believe  we  have  a  commission  from  God  to  the 
world  and  our  mission  is  a  spiritual  one. 

But  we  are  standing  now  on  the  threshhold  of  this 
new  era  to  find  out  where  we  are.  Are  we  capable  of  un- 
dertaking this  great  spiritual  mission?     Wherein  have  we 
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failed?     These  are  the  questions  that  are  being  asked  by 
the  people  of  India  to-day. 

Yes,  it  is  a  revolution  in  our  hearts,  a  revolution  in 
our  thoughts,  a  revolution  in  our  social  structure.  Where 
are  we?  Shall  we  turn  to  the  west,  where  men  are 
no  longer  men  but  are  mere  parts  of  machines?  Shall  we 
turn  to  the  west  and  see  that  salvation  lies  in  war,  shall 
we  believe  in  brute  force?  And  Ghandi  speaks,  "Not  brute 
force,  but  soul  force  is  the  need  of  the  world  to-day."  And 
so  we  are  searching  ourselves  to-day,  and  in  our  search  we 
are  disappointed.  We  are  not  what  we  ought  to  be,  and  we 
blame  ourselves,  and  we  blame  others.  We  believe  we  have 
fallen  from  grace.  We  left  the  pure  worship  of  God  whom 
our  ancestors  worshipped  in  all  sincerity  and  purity  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges  when  they  first  settled  in  India.  We 
have  turned  from  the  days  when  we  had  our  simple  re- 
ligion and  philosophy.  Now  we  have  nothing  but  a  life  of 
formalism  and  rigidity,  which  is  no  longer  helpful  to  us  in 
these  modem  days.  We  are  after  something,  we  are  after 
God,  we  are  casting  our  eyes  all  round  the  world  to  find 
Him. 

Mohammedanism  does  not  give  it  to  us.  It  preaches  a 
big  world  of  brotherhood;  that  is  its  great  mission,  it  is 
the  brotherhood  of  only  true  believers ;  outside  of  Mo- 
hammed they  do  not  see  any  brotherhood.  Or  we 
turn  to  Christianity,  and  we  have  only  churches  and  deno- 
minations and  formulae.  We  are  not  satisfied,  and  we 
want  to-day,  Christ,  and  Christ  alone.  Not  the  Christ  of 
organized  Christianity  but  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels,  the 
lowly  Jesus;  and  more  than  ever  in  the  history  of  our 
country  people  are  now  turning  to  Jesus  Christ  of  the  Gos- 
pels. Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  are  turning  to  Christ ;  our 
hope,  our  salvation  we  believe  is  in  Christ.  We  may  not 
accept  your  theology,  we  may  not  accept  your  organization, 
but  we  will  accept  Christ  if  you  bring  Him  as  He  is,  not 
in  His  western  garb.  To-day  we  want  men  who  will  under- 
stand us,  who  will  see  that  we  are  not  heathen,  who  will 
see  that  we  are  not  inferiors. 
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Now  we  are  searching  our  social  order.  We  find  we 
are  divided  by  caste.  No  man  has  a  chance  to  go  up.  The 
barber  is  a  barber  for  Ufe.  This  is  not  consistent  with  de- 
mocracy, and  the  students  of  India  to-day  are  tackling  this 
question.    Ghandi  says,  "Abolish  untouchability." 

Friends,  what  we  need  to-day  is  understanding.  You 
need  to  understand  us,  and  we  need  to  understand  you. 
Canada  was  a  distant  country  to  me,  15,000  miles  away, 
covered  with  snow,  with  barriers  constructed  all  along  its 
borders  to  keep  out  the  Indians.  I  crossed  from  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  a  train,  slept  in  a  pullman  car,  signed  my  Dec- 
laration card,  and  the  following  morning  I  landed  in  Cana- 
da. Nobody  disturbed  my  sleep.  I  was  received  and  wel- 
comed with  a  charming  cordiaUty  and  warmth  of  heart. 
Now  I  know  what  Canada  is,  and  what  Canadian  people 
are,  because  I  have  seen  them,  and  if  you  will  go  to  India 
you  will  find  what  Indians  are.  After  all,  we  are  human 
beings  with  warm  hearts,  with  great  affection  for  one  an- 
other. We  need  more  understanding  to-day.  So  we  invite 
you  Canadian  friends  to  come  over  to  India.  We  will  give 
you  a  warm  welcome,  you  may  be  sure  of  that.  If  you 
could  trust  us  in  war,  could  you  not  trust  us  in  peace?  But 
yes,  we  will  stand  by  you,  and  we  want  you  to  stand  by 
us,  and  I  know  you  will. 

As  I  go  back,  I  am  going  to  tell  the  people  of  India 
that  we  have  the  Canadians  with  us,  and  before  I  leave  these 
shores,  I  am  going  to  take  some  of  them  to  India,  as  mis- 
sionaries and  teachers  and  agriculturists,  for  we  need  you, 
and  some  day  we  will  send  you  men  over  here  who  will 
lead  and  help  you  to  sit  quiet  and  meditate,  and  to  hold 
communion  with  the  unseen.  As  we  are  now  sitting  around 
the  common  table  of  our  heavenly  Father,  so  the  children 
of  all  nations  shall  sit  there  and  commune  with  Him,  un- 
hurried. You  need  to  leam  this,  friends,  and  we  need  to 
learn  from  you  to  be  a  little  more  active.  We  need  you 
and  you  need  us,  and  the  world  needs  us  both. 


THE  CHRISTUKE  GOD 

Dr.  A.  Herbert  Gray 

During  the  days  of  this  Conference  we  are  to  attempt 
a  new  understanding  of  Christianity,  and  a  new  vision  of  its 
meaning  for  Canada. 

I  wonder  if  I  may  assume  that  man's  greatest  need  is 
the  need  of  a  knowledge  of  God — that  without  the  acknow- 
ledgement of  Him  human  life  ends  in  tragedy.  That  at 
least  is  what  life  in  general,  and  contemporary  history  in 
particular  teaches  me.  It  is  true  for  us  alI,one  and  one. In  each 
of  us  a  strange  deep  yearning  asserts  itself  now  and  then — a 
mystic  stretching  forth  after  the  spirit  that  is  behind  appear- 
ances. It  comes  and  goes.  It  is  quickened  by  the  touch  of 
beauty  or  of  love.  It  is  silenced  by  greed,  folly  and  selfish- 
ness. Yet  it  awakens  again.  It  stirs  and  pulses  within  even  af- 
ter periods  of  wildness.  That  yearning  is  the  eternally  mag- 
nificent thing  about  man.  He  has  the  audacity  to  refuse  to 
be  satisfied  with  all  that  the  world  of  time  can  bring  him — 
by  possessions  or  pleasures  or  success  among  men.  He 
may  not  always  pronounce  them  "Vanity,"  but  his  heart's 
verdict  about  them  is  "not  enough."  The  deepest  thing  in 
him  demands  God ;'  and  without  God  life  ends  in  disillusion- 
ment and  heartache. 

But  it  is  equally  true  for  society  that  our  deepest  need 
is  God.  What  we  in  Europe  are  learning  to-day  is  that  when 
the  acknowledgment  of  God  is  gone,  our  common  life  not 
only  goes  wrong;  it  becomes  intolerable  and  at  last  impos- 
sible. The  outstanding  need  of  mankind  to-day  is  the  need 
of  some  common  ground  or  root  of  loyalty.  The  nations  of 
the  world  are  divided  by  tradition,  language,  commercial  in- 
terests and  racial  characteristics,  and  yet  none  the  less  they 
must  find  some  way  of  reconciliation.  Otherwise  human 
history  will  end  in  chaos. 
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What  common  bond  can  they  have  but  God.  They  must 
discover  and  acknowledge  some  authority  that  transcends 
nation  and  race,  in  whom  they  may  at  last  find  their  peace. 
How  can  we  ever  attain  to  unity  and  pass  beyond  the  era 
of  war  until  we  bow  before  some  august  power  outside  mere 
humanity  ? 

Equally  within  our  national  borders  are  we  finding  this 
central  need  of  God.  When  men  cease  to  know  any  God, 
private  morality  begins  to  dissolve — politics  become  cor- 
rupt— commerce  and  industry  become  rapacious — life  in  fact 
becomes  mean  and  hideous.  A  good  description  of  Hell 
would  be — a  place  in  which  the  only  power  is  money  power, 
and  that  is  what  begins  to  loom  ahead  in  a  world  that  knows 
no  God.  Sooner  or  later  (and  not  so  very  much  later)  in 
such  a  world  men  and  women  know  no  virtue,  famiHes  know 
no  secret  of  cohesion,  business  knows  no  mercy,  politics 
knows  no  honor.  And  so  life,  robbed  of  both  dignity  and 
joy,  becomes  a  nightmare. 

Our  practical  godlessness  for  several  generations  has 
brought  us  in  Europe  to  the  verge  of  social  dissolution. 

We  cry — pathetically,  wearily  for  a  new  world.  But 
the  only  foundation  for  a  new  world  is  a  new  acknowledge- 
ment of  God.  We  need  Him  not  merely  for  mystic  joys 
or  as  an  object  of  devotion.  We  need  Him  if  we  are  to  live 
at  all  in  any  way  that  is  tolerable. 

Now  the  supreme  claim  of  Jesus  is  that  He  makes  it 
possible  to  know  God.  That  is  why  He  matters  for  all  hu- 
manity and  for  all  ages  —  as  much  for  you  as  for  the  twelve 
apostles — as  much  for  Canada  in  1923  as  for  Judea  in  33. 
For  mark  you,  everything  depends  upon  what  sort  of  a  God 
men  believe  in.  I  see  no  healing  for  the  nations  in  the  thought 
of  an  angry  God.  There  is  no  social  or  international  ce- 
ment in  the  conception  of  a  mere  God  of  vengeance  and 
judgment.  There  is  no  inspiration  for  our  common  life  in  the 
idea  of  a  cruel  God  who  is  pleased  with  burnt  offerings  and 
bloody  sacrifices.  There  is  no  secret  of  joy  in  the  thought 
of  a  God  remote  and  unmoved.  There  is  no  root  of  clean 
living  in  the  belief  in  a  God  who  is  morally  indifferent. 
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Everything  depends  upon  what  sort  of  God  we  be- 
lieve in.  And  this  brings  us  to  Christ,  His  claim  is,  "he 
that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father."  If  you  want  a 
conception  of  God  which  will  flood  the  soul  with  joy  and 
send  new  life  pulsing  through  your  being  you  have  but  to 
study  Christ. 

He  will  not  give  you  a  metaphysical  explanation  of 
God's  nature  and  person.  That  is  the  demand  of  only  a 
small  minority  of  men — the  born  philosophers.  Nor  will 
He  give  you  a  doctrinal  theory  about  dispensations  and  cov- 
enants, for  he  was  no  academic  theologian.  What  He  will 
give  you  is  a  living  picture  of  the  actual  disposition  and 
character  of  God.  He  will  show  you  the  heart  of  the  Most 
High.  And  so  I  ask  you  this  morning  to  take  note  with 
me  of  some  of  the  features  of  Christ's  personality — always 
remembering  that  in  learning  about  Christ  we  are  really 
learning  about  God. 

I  begin  with  Christ's  hopefulness.  Our  first  need  in 
Europe  is  a  ground  of  Hope.  The  nineteenth  century  seems 
to  have  believed  in  inevitable  progress.  Men  had  only  to 
exercise  intelligent  self  interest  and  all  would  be  well.  The 
world  was  supposed  to  be  moving  onward  and  upward  by 
inward  necessity.  Then  came  the  great  debacle,  and  on  its 
heels  the  paralysing  shadow  of  despair.  We  now  know  how 
weak  and  foolish  man  is.  We  have  muddled,  and  lied,  and 
quarrelled — and  then  died  in  millions.  Our  nations  are  bank- 
rupt and  stricken.  What  sane  man  can  hope !  For  cynicism 
there  seems  much  ground.  For  a  pietism  which  would 
try  to  shun  the  world  a  plausible  case  could  be  made.  But 
for  any  buoyant  hope,  what  possible  justification  is  there! 
This  is  a  new  country — removed  from  the  confusions  and 
corruptions  of  the  old  world — you  may  find  hope  easier. 
But  on  what  do  you  base  it?  Human  nature  is  not  changed 
by  crossing  the  Atlantic.  The  human  heart  is  not  neces- 
sarily cleansed  by  the  open  prairies  or  by  the  grandeur  of  the 
Rockies.  The  lust  of  gold  is  as  possible  a  disease  here  as 
in  the  old  world.  What  ground  have  you  for  hope !  Well, 
Jesus  hoped,  and  that  means  that  God  hopes.  Jesus  hoped 
not  as  a  recluse  might  hope,  but  in  full  view  of  the  world's 
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evil.  He  knew  the  whole  sorry  story  of  the  priestly  corrup- 
tion of  His  day,  the  political  tyranny  and  the  commercial 
dishonesty.  He  knew  about  society's  cruelty  to  the  weak. 
He  knew  all  about  the  average  man's  stupidity,  cowardice, 
meanness  and  impurity.    And  still  He  hoped. 

Men  did  their  worst  upon  Him  and  showed  their  worst 
to  Him.  They  made  Him  seem  outwardly  a  failure  and 
heaped  contempt  upon  Him.  And  still  He  hoped.  He  be- 
lieved the  enterprise  of  man  on  earth  is  not  going  to  end  in 
failure.  He  believed,  not  in  inevitable  progress,  but  in  the 
power  of  man,  with  and  through  God  to  conquer.  He  saw  in 

a  vision  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  becoming  His  Kingdom. 
He  was  able  to  cry,  "Fear  not."  He  achieved  an  amazing, 
blazing  spiritual  victory  over  all  forms  of  despair.  He  was  an 
optimist  with  His  eyes  wide  open.  His  whole  function  was 
to  announce  to  mankind — not  merely  to  individuals — the 
possibility  of  Redemption.  He  believed  in  the  ultimate  tri- 
umph of  love  over  hate — of  soul  over  body — of  peace  over 
war — of  purity  over  lust — of  brotherhood  over  strife.  So 
God  hopes.  And  our  first  need  if  our  lives  are  to  count, 
is  to  share  the  hope  of  God. 

From  that  it  is  natural  to  pass  to  Christ's  power.  Ac- 
cording to  all  worldly  and  material  standards  Jesus  was  the 
weakest  of  men.  He  had  no  family  position,  no  official 
status,  no  money,  no  organization,  no  secular  or  military 
force.  And  yet  He  proposed  a  changed  world.  The  great 
of  His  time  laughed.  One  day  they  brushed  Him  out  of 
the  way  and  then  forgot  Him.  Yet  His  power  is  greater  to- 
day than  it  ever  was,  while  His  contemporaries  are  largely 
forgotten.  Since  then  empires  have  crumbled  and  whole 
civilizations  passed  away.  But  Christ  does  not  pass.  What 
is  the  power  of  Christ?  I  cannot  fully  answer.  But  essen- 
tially it  was  the  power  of  goodness  and  truth — of  a  holiness 
that  none  dare  gainsay  and  of  a  truth  that  remains  while 
shams,  deceits,  lies  and  corruptions  ebb  and  flow.  It  was  the 
power  of  a  moral  integrity  that  even  a  race  of  lustful  men 
cannot  finally  slight — of  a  selflessness  that  has  authority  be- 
cause it  claims  nothing.    Above  all  it  was  the  power  of  a 
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love  that  conquers  because  it  will  not  give  in — that  outlasts, 
outsuffers,  outdares  all  other  forces. 

And  that  was  the  only  power  Christ  would  use.  In  a 
sense  that  is  the  only  power  God  will  use.  I  suppose  here 
as  elsewhere  men  say,  "Why  doesn't  God  do  something  — 
intervene  at  the  desperate  minute — appear  on  the  scene  now 
to  overthrow  the  wicked,  punish  liars,  put  things  right,  and 
deliver  us  all  ?"  That  cry  involves  an  utter  misunderstanding 
of  the  God  Christ  revealed.  In  a  sense  all  power,  all  force, 
all  energy  came  from  Him.  But  in  directing  man's  life  God 
will  not  use  mere  force  any  more  than  Christ  would.  He 
will  not  use  force  because  force  would  achieve  none  of  His 
ends.  Men  under  compulsion  are  morally  the  same  men 
still.    And  it  is  changed  men  God  desires. 

He  is  doing  something  all  the  time.  He  is  using  the 
methods  of  love.  He  is  walking  in  love's  way — truth's  way. 
He  is  striving  to  win  men's  voluntary  allegiance  to  the  claims 
of  love  and  truth.    And  that  alone  achieves  real  results. 

Let  us  think  thirdly  of  Christ's  attitude  to  individuals, 
and  of  His  view  of  man  in  general.  Some  religions  and  some 
religious  teachers  in  order  to  exalt  God  strive  to  belittle 
man.  They  talk  of  his  "total"  depravity  and  his  worthless- 
ness.  But  how  utterly  foreign  that  is  to  Christ's  manner 
of  thought.  He  believed  every  man  had  been  made  for 
the  divine  sonship — that  every  individual  is  infinitely  pre- 
cious to  God.  He  assumed  an  attitude  of  real  respect  to 
all  persons.  It  is  plain  that  it  amazed  the  world.  They  saw 
Him  honoring  little  children.  They  noticed  the  unfailing 
courtesy  and  respect  with  which  He  treated  all  women.  They 
found  Him  taking  a  deep  interest  in  men  who  were  "down 
and  out."    And  they  wondered. 

It  is  plain  that  He  saw  something  in  each  one  that 
could  be  appreciated,  honored — even  loved.  That  was  His 
peculiar  genius.  If  we  had  seen  Peter  and  Andrew  and 
Thomas  we  should  probably  have  thought  them  mere  stu- 
pid, rough  and  ignorant  fishermen.  Christ  saw  in  them  the 
makings  of  apostles.  And  He  went  on  beHeving  in  them 
though  they  quarrelled  and  were  very  slow  to  learn.  It 
was  His  faith  in  them  that  made  them. 
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So  it  was  in  all  His  relations  to  men.  With  blind  beg- 
gars, fallen  women,  swindling  tax  gatherers,  and  smug 
Pharisees  He  was  ever  the  same.  He  always  hoped  about 
them — nay  more.  He  always  loved  them.  Literally  He  always 
found  something  He  could  love  in  everybody  He  met.  He 
would  not  let  a  bad  past  count  enough  to  destroy  His  faith 
in  future  possibilities.    It  was  thus  He  saved  men. 

And  He  insists  that  God  is  like  that.  I  find  this  of 
all  things,  the  most  difficult  to  believe.  Why  should  God 
love  us !  How  can  He !  Of  what  use  to  Him  can  all  the 
swarming  millions  be?  Many  of  them  are  brutal,  base,  mean, 
and  even  vile.  Among  them  are  swaggering  bullies  and  mean 
liars,  sneaking  cheats.  Some  seem  to  be  not  better  than 
the  beasts.  How  can  God  love  them  all  ?  I  cannot  wonder 
at  a  theology  which  insists  that  God  \v\\\  pick  and  choose 
a  few  and  let  the  rest  go. 

But  that  suggestion  is  flatly  unchristian.  Christ  ex- 
hausted Himself  in  making  it  plain  that  God  loves  every- 
body— that  He  numbers  even  the  hairs  of  our  heads.  He 
is  like  the  father  in  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son — hun- 
gry for  the  society  even  of  His  weak  and  foolish  children. 

Yes!  but  that  is  the  crowning  wonder  in  Christ's  re- 
velation. If  you  were  preachers  you  might  find  it  easy 
to  say,  "God  loves  everybody."  But  stop  and  say  it  to  your- 
self, "God  loves  me,"  and  then  try  to  believe  it.  You  will 
realize  then  how  amazing  is  this  teaching.  And  when  and  if 
you  do  really  believe  it,  you  will  have  taken  the  greatest 
step  in  life. 

For,  men  and  women,  it  is  the  belief  that  God  loves 
him  which  first  humbles  and  crushes  a  man  till  he  feels 
he  is  nothing,  and  which  then  makes  him,  transforms  him, 
and  empowers  him.  All  experience  of  being  loved  does 
that  in  some  measure.  Being  loved  of  God  does  it  in  supreme 
measure.  You  are  going  to  talk  during  these  days  about 
stupendous  tasks — about  the  making  of  a  country — about 
finding  a  better  industrial  and  social  order  than  the  dis- 
credited one  which  is  crumbling  throughout  the  world — 
about  the  attainment  of  a  true  internationalism  and  so  on. 
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With  what  power  do  you  propose  to  face  these  tasks? 
In  your  own  strength?  I  tell  you  in  your  own  strength 
you  will  do  nothing;  you  will  on  those  terms  go  down  before 
Mammon,  before  lust,  before  the  fiery  trials  of  disappoint- 
ment which  await  you.  You  need  God.  You  need  the  God 
revealed  in  Christ — a  God  who  believes  in  you,  loves  you, 
hopes  concerning  you — a  God  who  will  forgive  you  when 
you  have  fallen  and  send  you  on  again — a  God  whose  hope 
never  wavers,  whose  love  is  stronger  than  sin,  failure,  des- 
pair, sorrow  and  even  death.  With  that  God  you  can  make 
a  great  Canada.  It  was  to  make  it  possible  for  us  to  know 
God  in  these  aspects  that  Jesus  lived  and  died. 


THE  KNIGDOM  OF  GOD 

Dr.  A.  Herbert  Gray 

In  speaking  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  the  thing  which, 
more  than  anything  else,  gives  me  hope  to-day  is  that 
all  over  the  world  I  find  people  learning  to  think  of 
Christianity  in  the  terms  of  the  Kingdom.  I  find  a  growing 
understanding  of  that  concept,  and  a  growing  passion  for  it 
characterizing  the  newer  generation  especially.  And  I  be- 
lieve it  is  only  when  we  set  ourselves  to  understand  what 
Christ  meant  by  the  Kingdom  of  God  that  we  get  a  true  un- 
derstanding of  our  religion.  I  believe  it  is  only  in  that  way 
that  we  can  escape  from  partial  conceptions  of  what  Christ- 
ianity is. 

There  are  three  common  conceptions  of  Christianity 
which  are  only  partial — which  are  true^  and  yet  not  all  the 
truth,  and  therefore  apt  to  become  untruth.  Let  us  ask  our- 
selves. What  did  Christ  come  to  the  world  to  do?  A  great 
many  people  would  say  at  once,  "He  came  to  save  indivi- 
duals." Of  course  that  is  true.  There  must  be  in  this  hall 
scores  of  incarnate  proofs  that  that  is  true — men  and  wo- 
men who  would  say  humbly  but  gratefully,  "Yes,  He  saved 
me;  He  has  changed  Hfe  for  me."  That  is  eternally  true. 
But  if  that  is  all  of  Christianity  that  men  understand — if 
they  do  not  go  on  from  that  to  an  understanding  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God — then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  their  religion  is 
very  apt  to  become  a  selfish  thing,  a  purely  individualistic 
thing;  and  there  is  something  about  purely  individualistic 
religion,  there  is  something  about  the  self-centredness  of 
some  Christians,  that  repels  the  ordinary  man.  Much  of  the 
apparent  hostility  to  Christianity  is  not  hostility  to  Christ- 
ianity at  all,  but  to  that  perverted  manifestation  of  it  offered 
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to  us  by  a  man  or  woman  whose  chief  interest  is  in  his  or 
her  own  soul,  one  who  has  never  got  past  the  initial  stage 
of  realizing  that  Christ  has  a  saving  message  for  the  indivi- 
dual. You  are  not  thinking  truly  of  Christ  until  you  pass 
on  to  thinking  about  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

Then  there  are  others  who  would  say,  "Christ  came  to 
found  a  Church."  Well,  that  is  true.  It  is  true  because  any 
group  of  people  who  see  the  kingdom  inevitably  become 
drawn  to  one  another,  and  enter  into  a  new  fellowship ;  and 
that  makes  the  church.  All  the  distinctive  Christian  exper- 
iences are  social  experiences — repentance,  worship,  devo- 
tion, service ;  they  are  all  experiences  that  bind  people  to- 
gether. They  make  a  church  inevitable.  Moreover,  inas- 
much as  the  kingdom  means  an  august  summons  to  you 
and  me  to  harness  ourselves  to  the  very  greatest  adventure 
that  ever  was  conceived  by  man,  inasmuch  as  Christianity 
means  service  to  transform  the  world,  therefore  disciples 
must  get  together  and  learn  to  work  together  and  co-operate ; 
they  must  in  that  sense  become  an  organism,  and  even  an  or- 
ganization. Therefore  it  is  true — Christ  made  a  church  ine- 
vitable and  essential.  And  yet  there  is  an  appalling  danger 
here  which  we  are  all  familiar  with,  because  as  soon  as  an 
institution  comes  into  life  in  this  world  of  ours,  the  danger 
arises  that  men  should  think  more  of  the  institution  than  of 
the  purpose  for  which  it  exists.  As  you  know  very  well,  we 
parsons  have  been  all  too  apt  to  measure  men's  religion  by 
the  amount  of  church  attendance  they  put  in.  We  have  been 
all  too  apt  to  make  the  Church  first,  and  the  Kingdom  sec- 
ond, or  not  there  at  all.  We  confuse  the  means  with  the  end, 
and  that  is  how  officialism  comes  into  religion,  that  is  how 
Christianity  becomes  perverted  into  a  thing  which  through- 
out the  world  is  passionately  detested — mere  ecclesiasticism. 
But  all  that  happens  just  because  men  and  women  have  gone 
so  far,  and  yet  have  never  entered  into  possession  of  the  full, 
wonderful  thought  that  is  embodied  in  the  phrase  "the  King- 
dom of  God." 

Then  there  is  a  third  answer.  There  are  people  who  say 
that,  "Christ  came  to  announce  a  theology."  Now,  that  is 
not  so  absurd  as  you  may  imagine ;  it  is  not  so  ridiculous  as 
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some  might  be  inclined  to  think  at  first.  Because,  is  not  this 
true — that  after  all,  you  and  I  do  live  on  truth  ?  It  is  an  as- 
tonishingly old  and  deep  thing  about  man  that  he  thinks; 
his  whole  higher  life  demands  truth  as  its  sustenance.  Now 
Jesus  Christ  was  embodied  truth,  and  it  was  as  embodied 
truth  that  He  claimed  the  allegiance  of  man.  He  said,  "I  am 
the  truth."  In  that  sense  it  is  quite  plain  that  Christ  came 
to  give  us  truth.  And  I  suppose  that  truth,  stated  in  words, 
becomes  theology.  Moreover,  if  we  do  not  take  very  great 
care  to  conserve  this  element  of  thinking  in  our  religion,  it 
always  tends  to  become  unstable;  it  degenerates  into  emo- 
tionalism, and  then  into  sentimentalism,  which,  I  gather, 
you  robust  Canadians  are  determined  to  repudiate — thank 
God  for  it — because  sentimentalism  has  no  saving  power  in 
it,  and  our  escape  from  sentimentalism  will  always  lie  in  the 
discipline  of  real  thinking.  In  that  sense  theology  is  a  vital 
thing.  Yet,  as  you  know  very  well,  truth  in  a  dogmatic 
form  has  very  little  power  to  convert  the  soul.  It  is  cold 
comfort  it  offers.  What  the  instinct  of  the  race  demands  is 
truth  embodied  in  life — truth  made  gracious  and  beautiful 
by  being  embodied  in  personalities.  That  is  what  you  are 
really  offered  in  the  Christian  religion — truth  embodied  in 
life;  truth  spelt  out  in  real  experience;  truth  made  living 
and  vital  because  enshrined  in  one  great  personality. 

Now,  I  suggest  to  you  that  the  way  to  escape  from  all 
these  partial  conceptions  of  Christianity  is  to  return  to  the 
thought  of  Jesus  Himself  and  ask  Him  what  He  came  into 
the  world  to  do.  He  answers,  "To  preach  the  gospel  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God."  That  is  His  account  of  it;  that  is  His 
phrase.  Those  four  words  best  state  His  whole  purpose. 
And  surely  I  cannot  go  wrong  when  I  say  that  we  shall 
never  understand  Jesus  Christ,  as  we  shall  never  be  thinking 
truly  about  Christianity,  till  we  have  mastered  and  under- 
stood His  favorite,  characteristic  conception. 

Now,  I  count  myself  fortunate  that  I  do  not  need  at 
this  point  to  enter  into  the  rather  laborious  controversies 
about  the  meaning  of  this  phrase  which  have  convulsed  the 
theological  world  for  many  years. 
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There  was,  for  instance,  a  German  school  of  thinkers 
that  arrested  all  students  by  making  out  an  apparently 
strong  case  for  the  position  that  by  "the  Kingdom  of  God" 
Christ  meant  the  end  of  the  world.  And  there  have  not  been 
wanting  those  who  have  tried  to  maintain  that  by  the  phrase 
"Kingdom  of  God"  He  meant  something  in  another  world, 
in  another  life.  But  I  am  in  the  fortunate  position  of  being 
able  to  say  that  the  air  is  now  cleared  in  the  world  of 
New  Testament  thought,  and  that  I  have  behind  me  a  great 
body  of  scholarly  and  learned  and  able  conviction  when  I 
go  on  to  treat  the  phrase  "Kingdom  of  God"  as  the  instinc- 
tive thought  of  a  plain  man  would  always  do.  Therefore  I 
am  not  going  to  enter  into  any  of  those  controversies.  The 
obvious  meaning  of  the  phrase  turns  out  to  be  the  real 
meaning ;  and  what  we  have  got  to  do,  first  of  all,  if  we  are 
to  understand,  is  to  begin  by  realizing  that  when  Christ  an- 
nounced the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  He  did  really 
mean  the  coming  of  a  new  type  of  civilization  in  this  world. 
He  meant  the  coming  of  a  new  social  order,  a  new  way  of 
life  for  men  and  nations,  — for  mankind  as  a  whole. 

I  do  think  that  is  quite  fundamental;  and  if  you  are  at 
all  like  me  it  is  going  to  take  some  of  you  a  good  lot  of  hard 
thinking  to  accustom  yourselves  to  that  revised  view  of 
Christianity.  We  have  had  it  so  perverted  for  us,  that  the 
idea  that  Christianity  does  stand  and  always  has  stood  for  a 
new  type  of  civilization  here, — that  it  means  the  transforma- 
tion of  this  world's  life, — is  to  many  of  us  a  revolutionary 
conception.  And  yet,  until  we  have  got  that  settled  in  our 
own  minds,  I  do  not  believe  we  are  on  the  way  to  under- 
stand Jesus  Christ. 

I  am  sure  of  this,  for  instance,  that  half  unconsciously, 
but  none  the  less  very  really,  a  great  many  people  even  in- 
side the  churches  have  lived  on  the  assumption  that  man's 
ordinary  life  must  be  regulated  according  to  certain  prin- 
ciples which  are  called  political,  economical,  financial  and  so 
on,  and  that  although  such  principles  may  have  no  relation 
whatever  to  Christian  truth  they  are  adequate  to  govern  the 
greater  part  of  man's  life.  People  of  that  type  have  restricted 
the  sphere  of  religion  to  the  control  of  a  man's  private  life 
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— more  or  less,  at  least.  They  have  admitted  it  ought  to 
control  him,  at  all  events,  when  he  is  at  home  and  with  his 
own  family  but  many  of  them  really  have  agreed — and 
those  who  have  not  avowedly  held  it  have  none  the  less  un- 
consciously assumed  it — that  religion  has  nothing  to  do  with 
politics  and  business  and  finance.  I  do  not  know  Canada, 
but  we  parsons  in  Great  Britain  have  often  been  explicitly 
told :  "Now,  hands  off  the  business  world ;  you  parsons  don't 
know  anything  about  it,  and  it  is  not  your  affair;  you  are 
not  to  talk  about  it  in  the  pulpit."  It  seems  that  it  might 
make  congregations  uncomfortable  if  it  was  agreed  that 
religion  ought  to  invade  business  life.  I  have  been  amazed 
to  find  the  extraordinary  w^ay  in  which  people  have  allowed 
themselves  to  think  that  this  human  life  of  ours  is  for  the 
most  part  under  the  dominion  of  certain  secular  or  non- 
moral  principles,  and  have  only  found  a  place  for  religion 
in  the  corners.  Let  me  quote  to  you  some  significant  words 
by  one  of  our  English  bishops :  "The  attempt  to  put  off  to 
another  life  in  another  world  all  the  hope  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  and  the  realization  of  its  conditions  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  act  of  apostacy  that  the  history  of  religion  can 
show."  And  what  is  happening  to-day  is  that  we  are 
realizing  that  Jesus  really  did  claim  to  be  made  Master  of 
this  world's  life  from  end  to  end,  and  that  there  is  no  other 
solution  to  all  challenging  problems  but  to  make  Him 
Master. 

Now  let  us  note  three  fundamentals  of  this  new  world 
order  that  Christ  announced.  If  it  is  a  new  type  of  civiliza- 
tion, what  kind  of  civilization  is  it?  Well,  firstly,  it  is  the 
kingdom  of  God.  This  brings  me  back  to  where  I  was  yester- 
day. It  is  to  be  a  social  order  definitely  based  on  the  recogni- 
tion of  one  God,  and  that  God  a  Father  of  all  mankind,  and 
of  all  men  equally ;  the  recognition  of  a  God  before  whom  we 
become  conscious  of  ourselves  as  a  family.  You  see,  you  have 
got  to  get  the  word  "Father"  in  or  you  will  never  understand 
the  Kingdom  of  God.  To  Christ,  all  nations  made  one  great 
family,  because  they  had  one  Father;  and  when  He  called 
for  a  society  based  on  the  recognition  of  the  Father  He 
really  was  calling  for  a  society  based  on  a  conviction  which 
undercuts  all  the  great  divisions  in  mankind. 
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I  wonder  if  you  have  realized  that  the  really  dangerous 
things  in  the  world  are  the  antagonisms  which  arise  from 
the  fact  that  we  are  cut  up  into  different  sections,  races, 
nations,  classes,  sects.  These  are  the  roots  of  trouble. 
These  are  the  things  that  make  war  and  revolutions  and 
labor  unrest ;  and  until  there  is  found  for  us  some  way  in 
which  we  can  get  beneath  them  all  and  realize  ourselves 
as  one  family — until  there  is  offered  to  mankind  some 
secret  whereby  we  can  enter  into  a  unity  in  which  there 
shall  be  neither  Greek  nor  Jew,  barbarian,  Scythian,  bond 
nor  free — until  that  is  made  possible  we  cannot  have  any 
triumphant  issue  to  the  enterprise  of  mankind  upon  this 
world.  We  have  either  got  to  have  the  Kingdom  based 
upon  a  recognition  of  one  God,  or  remain  divided ;  and 
that  means  to  remain  in  a  condition  that  will  breed  war. 
I  do  not  care  how  gigantically  difficult  it  may  seem  to 
our  minds  even  to  imagine  a  complete  triumph  over  race 
prejudice  and  national  prejudice  and  class  prejudice. 
Men  and  women,  that  is  the  way  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  the  one  way  of  the  Kingdom ;  and  the  way  to  that 
gigantic  transformation  lies  in  the  acknowledgment  of 
God  the  Father.  That  is  the  great  central  foundation  of 
the  Kingdom. 

But  it  is  equally  true — and  it  is  only  looking  at  the 
same  thing  from  the  other  end — it  is  equally  true  to  say 
that  the  Kingdom  is  based  upon  Christ's  view  of  man. 
To  Christ  the  individual  man  was  always  something  of 
sacred  worth,  with  inalienable  personal  rights — an  end 
in  himself.  That  is  why  Christ  was  able  to  look  with 
respect  on  every  human  being.  That  is  perhaps  the  most 
original  thing  in  Christ's  thought.  Greek  thought,  at 
its  best,  proved  unable  to  find  a  place  of  honour  for  the 
mere  manual  worker.  Plato  regarded  the  mere  manual 
worker  as  a  sort  of  padding  in  the  state.  Even  Jewish 
thought  treated  the  multitude  with  contempt.  To  Roman 
thought  the  masses  were  simply  an  awkward  feature  in 
the  situation,  to  be  kept  quiet  by  games  and  bread, 
and  that  not  out  of  pity  but  out  of  fear. 
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To   modern   materialistic   thoug^ht   it  is   the   same — 
the  mass  of  men  are  cannon-fodder  in  war  and  mammon- 
fodder  in  peace,  or  whtt  we  call  peace.     All  materialistic 
thought   takes   that   form.      Mere   education,   and    mere 
money-getting  always  tend  to  produce  that  sort  of   con- 
tempt  for   the   mass   of   men.      Over   against   them   all, 
Jesus  asserts  this  view  of  the  individual  as  fundamental 
to  any  true  social  order — that  the  individual  is  a  sacred 
entity,  who  cannot  without  profanity  be   made  a   mere 
tool  of  another's  convenience,  or  exploited  for  another's 
gain.     He  is  an  end  in  himself,  and  that  is  fundamental 
for  the  Kingdom  of  God.     I  do  not  think  that  is  a  point 
so  much   for  the   individual   to  claim   for  himself,  as  a 
thing  which  all  of  us  are  called  upon  jealously  to  guard 
for  everybody  else.     "Take  heed  that  ye  despise  not  one 
of  these  little  ones."     You  see,  there  is  no  summons  to 
self-assertion  in   the  Kingdom   of   God,  but  there  is  this 
august   summons   to  assert  and   conserve   the   personal 
rights  of  everybody  else. 

Let  me  digress  here  for  a  moment.  I  cannot  talk 
about  the  Kingdom  of  God  without  all  the  time  remem- 
bering that  the  reply  of  the  man  of  the  world  is,  "Unprac- 
tical nonsense ;  it  is  very  pretty,  and  sounds  all  right  from 
a  pulpit  on  Sunday,  but  it  won't  work  in  the  ordinary 
world."  1  don't  know  whether  they  say  that  in  Canada, 
but  they  say  that  in  Great  Britain — that  all  this  is  just 
very  unpractical  idealism.  Now,  with  that  thought  in 
my  mind  I  want  to  make  this  point  at  once.  When  you 
are  talking  about  this  view  of  the  individual  I  believe  you 
can  claim  a  verdict  from  history  to  this  effect — that  the 
real  secret  of  the  failure  of  the  social  orders  of  the  past, 
one  after  the  other,  is  that  they  have  denied  this  funda- 
mental truth.    It  is  not  an  ideal;  it  is  a  truth. 

For  instance,  in  the  civilization  of  the  past  why  did 
slavery  prove  impossible?  Why  did  it  break  down? 
Because  it  was  founded  on  a  lie,  not  on  truth.  It  was 
founded  on  the  assumption  that  men  are  of  two  kinds — 
those  with  personal  rights — rights  of  liberty  and  educa- 
tion— and  those  meant  to  be  slaves,  with  no  such  rights. 
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That  is  a  lie,  and  civilization  based  upon  that  lie  broke 
up,  dissolved.  The  God  in  man  forbade  him  to  submit 
to  it  —  thank  God  for  it  —  and  the  thing  came  to  an  end. 
The  same  is  true  of  Feudalism.  In  another  way  Feudal- 
ism meant  the  assumption  that  men  were  of  two  kinds ; 
and  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  of  two  kinds,  but  all  just 
the  children  of  God,  it  was  found  impossible  to  establish 
a  stable  house  of  life  upon  that  essentially  false  founda- 
tion. 

What  are  we  going  to  say  about  it  to-day?  Does 
not  modern  industry  treat  manual  labourers  and  the 
workers  in  general  as  something  less  than  persons? 
Labour  is  talked  about  as  a  commodity  to  be  bought  and 
sold.  That  is  why  there  is  labour  unrest  in  the  world. 
Once  more,  because  the  God  in  man  forbids  him  to 
acquiesce  in  an  order  which  would  make  him  something 
less  than  an  end  in  himself.  I  thank  God  for  the  labor 
unrest.  I  would  despair  of  the  human  race  were  it  not 
there.  Labour  unrest,  to  me,  is  a  demonstration  that 
the  God  in  man  will  not  die.  It  is  the  finest  thing  in 
men  that  thus  calls  out  for  their  inalienable,  eternal 
rights.  Labour  unrest  is  a  spiritual  manifestation  for 
those  who  have  eyes  to  see  its  real  meaning.  If  we 
thought  in  terms  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  there  are  some 
words  we  would  never  use  again;  we  would  never  talk 
about  "labour"  or  "navvies,"'  or  "coolies,"  or  "masses," 
and  so  on ;  we  would  talk  about  men  and  women,  or  sons 
and  daughters  of  God. 

I  am  not  suggesting  for  a  moment  that  it  is  an  easy 
thing  to  attain  to  an  honest  sharing  of  Christ's  thought 
in  this  matter.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  for  anybody  it 
is  an  easy  thing  to  rid  himself  finally  of  certain  forms 
of  instinctive  contempt.  I  suppose  we  white  people  in- 
stinctively feel  contempt  for  black  people ;  and  I  suppose 
the  converse  is  very  often  true.  I  suppose  that  a  hun- 
dred and  one  different  causes  tend  to  make  us  all 
despise  people  who  are  very  different   from  us.  We 

think  it  must  be  a  very  great  misfortune  to  be  different 
from  us.    Yes,  all  that  is  quite  instinctive.    But  you  can- 
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not  think  the  thoughts  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  you 
cannot  work  and  live  for  the  Kingdom,  without  under- 
going drastic  fundamental  transformations ;  and  I  sug- 
gest to  you,  men  and  women,  that  if  Jesus  Christ — that 
superb,  transcendent,  magnificent  personality  —  was 
somehow  or  other  able  to  treat  all  men  with  respect, 
there  is  no  case  for  you  and  me  if  we  sink  to  contempt 
for  anybody. 

Now,  the  third  great  point  about  the  Kingdom  of 
God  about  which  I  have  time  to  speak  is  that  it  involves 
a  recognition  of  another  fact — the  fact  of  our  universal 
brotherhood.  Mark  you,  it  does  not  mean  that  we  strive 
to  fit  on  to  our  cross-grained  humanity  an  ideal  which 
is  not  really  suited  to  it; — an  ideal  of  brotherhood.  No, 
it  means  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  brotherhood  is 
a  truth.  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  really  throughout  the 
world  there  is  a  wonderful  yearning  after  brotherhood. 
Put  brotherhood  on  a  banner  and  wave  it  in  the 
streets,  and  men  always  respond  with  a  certain  thrill. 
I  believe  that  we  as  a  human  race  are  very  tired  of  our 
conflicts,  tired  of  military  war,  tired  of  commercial  war, 
tired  of  the  whole  atmosphere  of  strife;  and  the  very 
suggestion  of  brotherhood  thrills  us. 

Yet  there  is  something  rather  pathetic  about  all 
that,  because  while  it  is  quite  easy  to  applaud  speeches 
about  brotherhood,  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things 
in  the  world  to  realize.  The  people  who  shout  Liberty, 
Equality  and  Fraternity  are,  very  often,  the  same  people 
who  quarrel  bitterly  and  divide  up  into  sections  and 
become  absolutely  ineffective.  I  speak  as  one  who  knows 
certain  sections  of  the  labour  movement  pretty  well  from 
within,  and  the  pathetic  failure  there  to  attain  a  brother- 
hood is  the  outstanding  fact  of  the  situation.  Now,  why? 
Friends,  because  if  you  leave  God  out  we  are  not  brothers. 
Leave  God  out  of  the  case  altogether,  and  then  we  are, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  hopelessly  defeated  by  racial  and 
national  prejudice,  by  disposition  and  temperament,  by 
varying  degrees  of  education,  and  so  on.     There  is  no 
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force  in  the  world  to  make  us  cohere  if  you  leave  God 
out.  That  is  why  brotherhood  is  a  thing  that  has  never 
been  achieved  by  any  secular  movement. 

I  have  read  the  history  of  France  since  the  Revolu- 
tion. Do  you  not  feel  the  pathos  of  it?  At  a  great  price 
France  obtained  freedom  from  tyranny ;  and  then  when 
she  was  on  the  verge  of  a  brotherhood  she  missed  it. 
We  shall  always  miss  it  unless  we  have  a  faith  ,in  the 
common  Father.  This  great  thing  after  which  the  human 
race  yearns,  this  actual,  realized  brotherhood,  is  offered 
to  us.  Yes,  but  on  conditions.  It  is  offered  to  us  as 
part  of  a  great  truth  about  God  and  to  become  perfectly 
practical,  I  for  one  can  say  this — that  when  I  have  shar- 
ed with,  say,  a  German  workman  or  a  German  student, 
or  a  South  African  native,  or  a  brother  in  India  or  Japan, 
any  sort  of  spiritual  expression,  when  I  have  sat  with 
them  at  the  sacrament  which  involves  recognition  of  our 
common  Father,  I  have  attained  to  a  real  sense  of  broth- 
erhood with  them;  I  have  felt  united  with  them  in  the 
bonds  of  a  real  fellowship.  But  I  do  not  know  anything 
which  creates  effective  bonds  of  fellowship  except  that 
recognition  of  one  Father. 

I  had  meant  to  speak  about  a  fourth  feature  of  the 
Kingdom,  but  I  shall  keep  it  till  to-morrow.  I  merely 
end  where  I  began,  by  saying  that  the  Kingdom  of  God 
does  mean  a  new  social  order;  it  does  involve  an  answer 
to  all  the  aspirations  which  were  so  manifest  last  night 
in  our  discussion — aspirations  after  an  order  of  things 
in  this  world  with  which  man  can  be  satisfied.  But  there 
is  no  other  way.  Our  only  hope  for  the  realization  of 
what  are  called  our  social,  even  our  secular  ambitions,  lies 
in  the  reception  of  Christ's  message — His  revelation 
about  God  and  man. 
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The  last  time  I  spoke  we  were  thinking  of  the  kind  of 
society  that  Jesus  called  upon  his  disciples  to  build,  and  I 
iried  to  speak  of  its  threefold  foundation — (1)  The  acknow- 
ledgment of  God,  (2)  The  recognition  of  the  worth  of  the 
individual,  (3)  The  recognition  of  brotherhood.  I  told  you 
there  was  one  other  feature  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  which 
I  had  not  time  to  speak  of ;  that  I  must  speak  of  this  morn- 
ing. 

I  believe  it  is  quite  fundamental  for  any  society  or  any 
nation  to  make  up  its  mind  how  it  is  going  to  deal  with  evil. 
The  more  you  think  about  it  the  more  you  will  find  that  it  is 
for  statesmen,  ethical  teachers,  and  ordinary  people,  a  cen- 
tral and  vital  issue — How  are  we  going  to  deal  with  evil — 
with  the  bad  man — with  the  anti-social  man  ? 

Now,  mankind's  instinctive  way  is  to  deal  with  him  by 
way  of  retaliation,  punishment,  and  revenge.  In  early  days 
individuals  were  left  to  do  the  inflicting  of  the  punishment 
for  themselves.  Hence  came  the  vendetta  and  the  duel.  In 
most  civilized  societies  the  work  has  been  done  by  imper- 
sonal forces ; — Government,  Police,  and  so  on — so  that  we 
have  the  whole  machinery  of  Police  Court,  prisons,  penal 
servitude,  etc.  Between  nations  the  work  has  been  done  by 
war.  That  is  mankind's  instinctive  attitude  to  the  wrong- 
doer— to  "sit  on  him,"  bleed  him  white,  make  him  suffer. 

The  unfortunate  thing  about  that  method  is  that  it  does 
not  succeed.  It  tends  rather  to  perpetuate  evil  than  to  end 
it.  The  next  time  you  see  Romeo  and  Juliet,  notice  Shake- 
spear's  lines  about  the  unending  strife  between  the  Mon- 
tagues and  the  Capulets  which  had  made  Verona,  their  na- 
tive place,  for  generations  the  scene  of  crimes  done  first  by 
one  family,  and  then  by  the  other,  till  the  whole  place  was 
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bound  by  a  fatal,  unending  chain  of  revenge  and  counter- 
revenge.  We  have  seen  the  same  thing  in  Europe,  chiefly 
in  relation  to  Germany  and  France;  and  each  war  in  the 
past  has  made  certain  another  and  more  bitter  war  in  the 
future.  There  is  no  present  issue  in  actual  politics  more 
vital  to  the  world  than  this. 

Now,  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  evil  is  going  to  be  dealt 
with  by  forgiveness.  That  is  the  most  original  and  daring 
contribution  of  Jesus  Christ  to  social  and  political  thought. 
The  way  to  end  evil  is  simply  to  forgive.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  does  end  evil;  it  does  bury  it;  it  makes  a  friend  of  the 
evil-doer,  and  the  whole  horrible  thing  is  ended,  so  that  you 
get  instead,  reconciliation  and  peace.  And  yet,  God  for- 
bid that  I  should  delude  you,  or  myself  either,  about  this 
thing !  The  policy  of  forgiveness  still  seems  to  the  mass  of 
mankind  risky,  wicked,  almost  absurd.  And  yet  I  challenge 
you  to  look  into  history  or  into  your  own  experience;  you 
will  find  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  forgiveness  succeeds 
when  all  other  methods  fail. 

You  know  the  great  story  about  the  European  king  in 
the  Middle  Ages  who  pledged  himself  to  his  nobles  comple- 
tely to  destroy  his  enemies.  Having  conquered  them  in 
war  the  king  forgave  them  all,  and  arranged  generous  and 
noble  terms  of  peace.  His  old  nobles  came  to  him  and  said, 
"What  about  your  vow?"  He  said,  "I  have  kept  my  vow; 
I  have  utterly  destroyed  my  enemies ;  they  are  now  my 
friends."  There  is  a  world  of  moral  truth  in  that,  and  that 
is  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

Men  say  it  is  weak.  Well,  you  try  it !  I  don't  know 
anything  that  requires  so  much  strength.  Men  say  it  rs 
risky.  So  it  is ;  Christ  lost  His  life  through  it.  But  in  the 
long  run  it  is  the  one  thing  that  succeeds  in  ending  evil ;  and 
our  humanity  will  be  bound  in  a  chain  of  doom  until  we 
dare  to  learn  to  use  that  method.  And  I  had  to  put  this 
point  in  because  it  seems  to  me  that  without  saying  even 
these  few  words  about  that  fundamental  feature  of  the 
Kingdom  I  would  have  been  so  utterly  false  to  my  Master. 
"If  thy  brother  sin  against  thee  forgive  him."  That  is  fim- 
damental  to  the  new  society  our  hearts  long  for. 
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And  now  I  pass  into  my  real  subject  for  this  morning, 
which  I  have  down  as  "The  Conditions  of  Entrance  to  the 
Kingdom  of  God." 

Men  and  women,  it  is  a  splendid  thing  to  become  en- 
thusiastic about  the  Kingdom  of  God.  I  believe  it  is  a  great 
day  in  a  man's  life  or  a  woman's  life  when  he  or  she  catches 
the  vision ;  when  you  realize  what  the  world  might  be,  what 
Canada  might  be,  what  God  wants  Canada  to  be ;  when  you 
realize  how  great  and  strong  and  beautiful  and  happy  hu- 
man life  might  be — that  is  a  great  thing.  And  I  thank  God 
wherever  I  go  I  find  your  generation  talking  about  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  I  thank  God  that  the  World's  Student 
Christian  Federation  is  talking  about  the  Kingdom  of  God 
— from  Japan  rigiit  round  the  world  till  you  reach  it  again. 

All  the  same,  a  real  danger  besets  us  there.  It  is  the 
danger  of  prattling  and  chattering  about  the  Kingdom,  and 
never  getting  down  to  business.  I  always  rather  shudder 
w^hen  I  hear  a  man  referred  to  as — "Oh,  such  a  fine  man, 
with  such  noble  ideals."  That  is  all  very  well,  but  there 
are  men  who  keep  ideals  in  their  minds  just  as  women  keep 
china  in  the  drawingroom,  and  that  is  about  all  of  it.  It  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  because  you  have  got  fine  ideals 
your  life  is  worth  anything;  and  if  you  and  I  were  to  be 
found  chattering  about  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  our  Confer- 
ence, and  then  being  unwilling  to  pay  its  price,  we  should 
put  Jesus  Christ  on  the  Cross  again.  Therefore  it  is  high 
time  we  began  to  ask  ourselves — On  what  terms  can  a  man 
enter  this  Kingdom?  And  on  what  terms  can  he  become  a 
builder  of  the  Kingdom?  Let  us  get  down  to  practical 
things  this  morning.  Let  us  begin  to  consider  what  you  and 
I  have  to  do  when  we  leave  this  Conference  if  we  are  going 
to  keep  faith  with  Christ. 

Well,  the  answer  is  not  at  all  difficult — at  least  in 
words :  "If  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  him- 
self and  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  me."  "Take  no 
thought  what  ye  shall  eat  or  drink,  neither  be 
ye  of  doubtful  minds,  but  seek  ye  first  the  Kingdom  of 
God."  "He  that  loveth  his  life  shall  lose  it,  but  he  that 
loseth  his  life  shall  find  it."  Those  are  the  central  and 
fundamental  things  Jesus  had  to  say  on  the  point. 
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Now,  in  God's  name,  let  us  ask  what  does  this  denying 
of  yourself  mean?  Do  let  us  think  it  out.  Many  think  it 
amounts  to  nothing  more  than  denying  to  yourself  certain 
privileges.  But  if  you  reduce  self-denial  to  just  abstaining 
from  choclates,  picture-houses,  cigarettes  and  theatres,  etc., 
etc.,  you  have  not  begun  to  understand  what  it  means. 
There  is  no  more  pitiful  caricature  of  Christianity  any- 
where in  the  world  than  that  caricature  which  makes  it  con- 
sist in  no*  doing  things.  I  call  it  a  pitiful  caricature  of 
Christianity  because  you  can  abstain  from  all  the  things  that 
the  strictest  old  woman  wants  you  to  abstain  from,  and  you 
can  still  be  in  all  essentials  a  self  centered  person ;  and  a  self 
centred  person  does  not  know  what  self-denial  means.  You 
can  be  a  most  orthodox  person  and  go  to  Church  twice  on 
Sunday  and  a  Prayer  Meeting  on  Wednesday,  and  be  an  en- 
tirely good  member  of  society,  and  belong  to  what  is  called 
the  best  set ;  you  may  have  all  those  desirable  features  in 
your  life  and  still  be  fundamentally  a  selfish  person — in 
which  case  you  have  not  begun  to  understand  Jesus  Christ. 

What  then  does  He  mean  by  self-denial?  He  means  a 
moral  transformation  after  which  you  are  no  longer  in  any 
sense  the  centre  and  object  of  your  own  living.  Having 
denied  self,  you  no  longer  live  for  your  own  income  or  your 
own  success  or  your  own  fame — not  even  for  your  own 
salvation.  You  live  for  God  and  his  Kingdom.  You  forget 
self  at  last  because  you  are  carried  away  with  the  inspira- 
tion of  something  infinitely  greater  than  self.  You  at  last 
learn  to  forget  yourself,  to  think  your  own  life  of  small 
moment  if  only  you  can  help  in  some  great  movement  that  is 
altogether  greater  than  you,  and  in  which  you  can  just  do 
your  bit.  I  submit,  men  and  women,  that  if  you  are  living  for 
something  which  you  yourself  can  carry  through  entirely  you 
are  living  for  something  very  trifling.  No  man  has  ever 
found  his  real  life  if  he  is  not  living  for  something  so  great 
that  he  can  only,  after  all,  do  his  bit. 

I  conceive,  for  instance,  that  the  soldier — mind  you,  I 
am  not  a  militarist,  but  it  is  extraordinary  how  one  gets  il- 
lustrations of  moral  truth  from  the  ardors  of  military  life — I 
conceive  a  soldier  has  denied  himself  when  he  has  come  to 
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the  point  of  saying,  "Well,  I  let  my  business  go,  I  say  good 
bye  to  my  family,  I  risk  my  future,  my  life,  my  health,  and 
here  I  am,  what  do  you  want  me  to  do?"  That  man  has  for- 
gotten himself  for  the  sake  of  something  greater. 

I  am  sure  the  artist  has  denied  himself  who  pursues  his 
ideal  of  beauty  and  truth,  it  may  be  through  hard  and  lean 
years ;  and  the  artist  has  lost  his  life  who  will  write  jingling 
tunes  or  paint  "pretty"  pictures  to  tickle  the  popular  fancy 
and  make  money.  I  conceive  that  the  employer  has  denied 
self  who  is  living  for  the  sake  of  the  welfare  of  his  workers 
and  the  good  of  the  public,  and  who  is  willing  for  a  time 
to  remain  poor,  and  what  is  perhaps  much  worse,  to  be  con- 
sidered quite  a  failure.  I  am  sure  a  preacher  has  denied 
self  who  really  speaks  the  truth  as  he  sees  it,  and  does  the 
right  as  he  knows  it,  whether  or  not  the  public  and  his  dea- 
cons like  it.  I  am  sure  the  preacher  has  denied  God  and  be- 
trayed man,  who,  to  please  men  and  to  win  popularity,  will 
modify  and  compromise  and  hesitate.  I  am  sure  the  poli- 
tician has  denied  self  who  is  willing  to  lose  office  and  be 
abused  in  the  Press,  and  forfeit  the  applause  of  men,  in  or- 
der to  be  true  to  what  he  sees  to  be  the  highest  interests  of 
the  State;  and  on  the  other  hand  he  has  denied  God  and 
again  betrayed  men  if  for  the  sake  of  retaining  office  he 
compromises  and  is  false  to  his  own  conviction. 

Now,  it  is  just  the  eternal,  and  unalterable  condition  of 
the  finest  work  in  the  world  that  a  man  should  thus  have 
lost  sight  of  himself.  It  is  only  on  those  terms  you  can 
think  truly,  or  serve  nobly,  or  love  perfectly.  And  that  is 
not  only  a  Christian  doctrine ;  every  great  moralist  with  a 
real  vision  into  things  has  seen  that — that  unless  you  lay 
down  your  life  you  cannot  really  live  it  finely.  Socrates  saw 
it,  Plato  saw  it.  It  is  part  of  the  great  moral  inheritance  of 
the  world ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  body  of  men  and 
women  anywhere  at  any  time  have  seriously  affected  human 
affairs  who  have  not  so  completely  forgotten  themselves 
that  for  the  sake  of  their  cause  they  were  willing  to  suffer, 
yes,  and  if  need  be  to  die.  Read  the  history  of  young 
Italy;  read  the  history  of  the  Suffrage  Movement  or  the 
story  of  any  great  political  movement  in  your  country  or  in 
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mine.  I  say  again,  the  world  has  not  taken  effective  no- 
tice of  any  body  of  men  anywhere  who  have  not  been  will- 
ing to  suffer  and  even  to  die.  It  seems  as  if  the  world  had 
the  power  of  imposing  these  terms  upon  us. 

Men  and  women,  the  world  will  give  in  to  you  in  the 
long  run  only  when  it  has  tested  you  by  seeing  whether  you 
care  enough  to  suffer  and  to  forget  self.  It  is  the  eternal 
condition  of  any  real  triumph  in  human  affairs ;  and  the  sec- 
ret of  the  failure  of  many  promising  lives  lived  by  men  of 
great  genius  and  attainment  has  just  been  that  at  some  point 
or  other  self  broke  in  again  and  spoiled  everything.  You 
know  those  pathetic  lines  about  the  lost  leader — "Just  for  a 
handful  of  silver  he  left  us.  Just  for  a  ribbon  to  tie  on  his 
coat."  There  have  been  dozens  of  cases  like  that;  I  have 
seen  them  myself — men  who  once  had  great  ambitions  and 
were  fired  by  noble  ideals,  but  who  when  it  came  to  the 
battle  were  found  unwilling  to  deny  self.  Wherefore,  men 
and  women,  let  you  and  me  beware !  We  may  mock  oursel- 
ves by  all  this  talk  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  unless  we  become 
willing  to  deny  self. 

Remember  that  the  world  whose  challenge  you  are  to 
accept  if  you  pin  Christ's  colors  to  your  coats  and  go  out 
to  make  a  Christian  Canada — that  world  will  not  let  you  off 
easily.  On  the  one  hand  it  will  offer  you,  oh,  such  tempt- 
ing salaries,  and  such  good  chances  of  making  good,  if 
you  will  just  come  in  and  carry  on  the  business  on  the  old 
received  principles;  and  if  you  won't  it  will  threaten  you 
with  poverty  and  insignificance  and  the  label  of  being  a 
failure.  On  the  one  hand  it  will  dangle  great  rewards  be- 
fore your  eyes, — security,  a  big  house,  ease,  an  automobile, 
maybe  two  or  three  of  them,  and  so  on;  and  on  the  other 
hand  it  will  threaten  you  with  loneliness,  unpopularity,  in- 
significance, and  the  reputation  of  being  a  crank. 

Can  you  do  it?  Are  you  willing  to  do  it?  Well,  if 
not,  in  God's  name  let  us  give  up  talking  about  the  King- 
dom of  God.  The  Kingdom  of  God  is  an  adventure  too 
great  and  high,  too  holy  and  fine  for  spirits  who  can  be 
bought  with  bribes  or  frightened  by  threats.  And,  you 
know,  it  is  extraordinary  how  blunt  Jesus  Christ  was  about 
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this.  He  was  almost  brutal  in  the  plainness  with  which  he 
imposed  his  terms.  "He  that  puts  his  hand  to  the  plow  and 
looketh  back  is  not  worthy  of  me."  "You  will  be  hated,  you 
will  be  despised."  "He  that  loveth  father  or  mother,  son  or 
daughter,  more  than  Me  is  not  worthy  of  Me."  "He  that 
will  not  bear  his  cross  is  not  worthy  of  Me."  "You  will  be 
taken  before  Synagogues  and  Councils  — "  (and  I  suppose 
you  might,  in  modern  words,  be  taken  before  sessions  and 
presbyteries.)  "Whosoever  killeth  you  will  think  that  he 
doeth  God  service."  We  have  thought  all  that  belonged  to 
the  past,  to  the  barbarity  of  the  first  century,  when  men 
were  really  persecuted.  I  tell  you,  such  things  will  begin  to 
happen  to  you  as  soon  as  you  men  and  women  begin  to  be 
thorough  about  the  business  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  I  have 
seen  them  happen.  I  have  seen  men  get  dismissed.  I  have 
seen  men  denied  office.  I  have  seen  them  lose  their  business. 
I  have  seen  them  called  fools  by  their  own  families — and 
that  is  the  hardest  of  all.  I  have  seen  them  dropped  by  soc- 
iety. I  have  known  them  to  be  stifled  in  conflict  with  gov- 
ernment and  with  authority.  I  know  these  things  do  not  be- 
long to  the  past,  and  if  people  are  going  to  stand  for  Jesus 
Christ's  principles  they  have  got  to  be  willing  to  pay  the  old, 
old  price. 

I  have  had  a  question  about  this  handed  to  me.  "Do 
you  consider  that  a  Christian  could  go  into  business  without 
risking  financial  ruin  if  he  tried  to  put  his  principles  into 
practice,  and  what  is  your  advice  to-day?" 

I  don't  think  a  Christian  can  go  into  business  without 
risk.  I  think  it  is  a  very  risky  thing  to  be  a  Christian :  so 
much  so  that  I  believe  we,  if  we  are  in  earnest,  have  got  to 
learn  to  stand  together  and  see  each  other  through,  and  that 
we  will  never  be  able  to  make  an  effective  reply  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  world  until  we  are  bound  together  in  close,  vital 
fellowships.  But  I  believe  on  those  terms  we  will  win 
through,  and  that  if  a  man  does  risk  all  to  be  a  Christian,  in 
the  end  of  the  day  he  will  conquer.  When  I  say  that,  I  am 
repeating  to  you  what  many  a  man  of  great  experience  has 
told  me — you  will  win  through  if  you  hold  together  and  are 
brave  enough. 
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Now,  all  this  relates  to  the  question  so  often  asked  to- 
day. Has  not  Christianity  failed?  Here  we  are  in  the  20th 
Century,  and  the  most  unchristian  event  of  history  is  even 
now  being  enacted.  Men  and  women,  I  think  the  answer  to 
that  is  perfectly  easy — perfectly  easy.  To  my  mind  there 
is  no  mystery  about  it  at  all.  Christianity  has  not  failed,  but 
we  have  invented  for  ourselves  a  mild  and  harmless  thing- 
that  can  be  attended  to  on  Sundays  and  one  night  a  week — 
a  pious  and  emotional  addition  to  a  life  founded  upon  other 
principles,  and  we  have  called  that  thing  Christianity.  It  is 
a  caricature ;  it  is  a  thing  with  no  power  in  it,  no  offence,  no 
cross,  and  of  course  no  power.  Of  course  that  does  not  af- 
fect the  world.  Men  can  afford  to  laugh  at  millions  of 
Christians  of  that  type.  The  world  does  laugh  at  them,  and 
says,  "Oh,  it  is  all  right;  don't  worry;  they  can  be  bought; 
at  a  pinch  they  will  give  in."  What  conceivable  power  can 
people  of  that  kind  have  against  Mammon  and  the  pride  of 
life?  They  hold  too  much  of  enemy  stock;  and  I  count  it 
one  of  the  great  omens  for  good  in  our  time  that  that  cari- 
cature of  Christianity  is  losing  grip  in  the  world,  and  that 
the  churches  that  stand  for  it  are  becoming  empty — thank 
God  for  it. 

But  while  I  say  that,  are  you  and  I  ready  for  anything 
greater  ?  Is  the  Student  Christian  Movement  going  to  re- 
cruit men  and  women  for  a  real  campaign  of  Christ,  for 
self-denial  in  the  interests  of  the  Kingdom?  Is  the  Student 
Movement  of  Canada  going  to  decide  rather  to  go  under 
than  to  compromise?  I  believe  the  whole  future  of  your 
Movement  depends  on  your  answer  to  that  question,  and 
perhaps  the  future  of  your  country,  too. 

Now,  I  make  a  special  point  here.  It  is  such  a  rigorous 
thing  to  be  a  Christian  that  I  know  men  who  say,  "Well,  if 
that  is  the  way  we  are  going  to  live  we  will  have  to  be  celi- 
bate." I  am  quite  sure  that  is  not  true ;  but  I  think  it  is  so 
plausible  a  point  that  I  want  to  speak  about  it.  I  am  quite 
sure  the  real  unit  in  the  army  of  Christ  is  not  a  man  by 
himself  or  a  woman  by  herself,  but  a  man  and  a  woman 
joined  together  for  the  battle  of  life.  And  yet  it  is  true  that 
a  man  who  is  going  to  live  the  Kingdom  life  and  enlist  for 
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the  Kingdom  campaign  must  find  a  woman  who  is  game  for 
it  too ;  and  a  woman  must  find  a  man  who  is  game  for  it.  I 
speak  that  which  I  know  when  I  say  a  man  cannot  go  on  lay- 
ing down  his  life  for  the  Kingdom  of  God  who  is  married 
to  a  woman  who  does  not  sympathize ;  and  a  woman  cannot 
pve  her  life  to  the  Kingdom  of  God  with  a  husband  who 
wants  to  give  his  life  to  the  world. 

Moreover,  I  would  say  there  are  very  few  men  who  can 
give  their  lives  to  the  Kingdom  of  God,  unless  they  are  sup- 
ported by  the  loyal  sympathy  of  some  woman.  No,  the  unit 
— the  effective  unit — has  got  to  be  a  man  and  a  woman  in 
mutual  sympathy.  But  that  means  this  very,  very  practical 
thing — that  those  who  are  going  to  fight  the  Kingdom  fight 
must  think  about  this  point  when  they  are  going  to  get  mar- 
ried. You  know,  men  constantly  say  to  me  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, when  I  am  talking  like  this,  "Oh,  well,  I  dare  say  I 
might  be  willing  to  risk  it,  and  set  out  on  that  rigorous  and 
dangerous  campaign  if  I  was  alone ;  but  then  of  course  there 
are  the  Missis  and  the  Kids" — that  is  what  the  English  men 
call  them.  And  so  they  shelter  themselves  behind  "the 
Missis  and  the  Kids,"  and  decline  the  warfare.  Well,  I  don't 
know  whether,  if  the  Missis  and  the  Kids  were  not  there, 
they  would  even  then  be  willing.  I  do  not  know.  But  I  do 
know  that  we  men  will  never  dare  the  great  adventure — no, 
never — unless  we  have  wives  that  help  us  to  do  it. 

I  do  not  deny  that  there  are  special  jobs  for  the  King- 
dom that  are  specially  the  province  of  the  young.  You 
know  that  in  the  war  we  had  battalions  of  shock  troops — 
splendid  daring  young  men  who  did  things  the  older  ones 
could  not  do ;  and  I  believe  there  is  a  place  in  the  warfare 
of  the  Kingdom  for  a  battalion  of  shock  troops — men  and 
woman  under  twenty- five  who  will  do  the  daring,  risky 
things  that  have  got  to  be  done,  and  who  have  the  high 
courage  that  belongs  to  your  age.  And  blessed  are  those 
who  are  not  over  age  for  that  particular  service.  But,  all  the 
same,  no  problem  is  really  solved  till  it  is  solved  for  men 
and  women  and  by  men  and  women.  The  Kingdom  means 
a  way  of  life  for  all  mankind,  and  specially  for  the  family; 
and  the  Kingdom  is  not  going  to  come  until  it  is  fought  for 
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and  suffered  for  by  men  and  women  in  loyal  co-operation. 
Now  I  have  only  time  for  one  last  point.  It  has  been 
one  of  our  curses  in  history  that  we  all  tend  to  what  I  may 
call  the  departmental  mind.  We  tend  to  such  specialization 
as  destroys  progress.  We  imagine,  for  instance,  that  law- 
yers can  carry  on  the  law  all  the  world  over,  and  artists  the 
art,  and  financiers  the  money  affairs,  and  parsons  the  relig- 
ious affairs.  We  parsons,  when  we  went  into  the  army,  were 
apt  to  meet  a  kind  of  General  who  said,  "Now,  look  here, 
Padre,  I  will  look  after  the  discipline  and  you  will  look  after 
the  morals,  and  then  we  will  get  good  troops  with  good 
morale,"  The  trouble  was  that  if  the  General  himself  did 
not  have  good  morals  the  whole  scheme  broke  down.  You 
cannot  departmentalize  things  like  that  in  real  life. 

Yet,  what  has  happened?  Is  it  because  men  thought 
religion  could  be  carried  on  by  Monks,  Priests,  Ministers, 
Missionaries,  and  folk  of  that  sort,  while  ordinary  men  got 
on  with  the  real  business  that  Christianity  seems  to  have 
failed?  We  have  had  Christian  institutions  carried  on  by 
professional  Christians  and  worldly  institutions  carried  on 
along  perfectly  different  principles,  by  what  are  called  or- 
dinary men.  Don't  you  see  that  that  was  bound  to  be  fatal ! 
I  hope  to  escape  with  my  life  from  Toronto  when  I  have 
said  the  next  thing  I  am  going  to  say — that  I  don't  believe 
Christ's  greatest  need  to-day  is  parsons.  I  don't  believe  it. 
I  believe  His  greatest  need  is  for  men  to  go  into  agriculture, 
railway  work,  business,  manufacturing,  commerce,  and  pub- 
lic life,  being  as  utterly  and  entirely  devoted  to  Christ  as 
ever  any  Monk  or  Parson  was,  and  there,  in  those  difficult 
parts  of  the  world,  carry  on  the  work  of  building  the  King- 
dom of  God. 

The  Kingdom  of  God  is  never  going  to  come  till  men 
will,  in  those  departments  of  life,  carry  their  cross  and  be 
true  to  their  Lord.  I  think  it  is  going  to  be  a  far  far  hard- 
er thing  than  Christians  in  the  past  have  had  to  face  up  to. 
But  the  Kingdom  of  God,  you  see,  is  a  kind  of  life,  and  that, 
truly  conceived,  it  is  not  a  thing  that  you  can  carry  on  ex- 
cept in  the  real  and  ordinary  world.  The  service  of  God 
means  transforming  your  little  bit  of  the  world,  whether  it 
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be  a  farm  or  a  railway  station,  or  an  office,  or  a  home,  into 
a  bit  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  And  it  is  in  your  ordinary 
daily  vocations  that  this  great  battle  is  to  be  fought,  You 
have  not  got  to  cross  the  ocean,  or  get  away  from  familiar 
surrcHmdings.  It  is  here — where  you  are,  where  you  do 
your  business — that  the  work  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  has 
got  to  be  done  and  the  price  of  the  Kingdom  paid. 

And  yet  I  do  not  want  to  end  upon  a  depressing  note. 
You  ask  me,  perhaps,  "Is  Qiristianity  as  risky  as  all  that?" 
And  I  say,  Yes.  "Is  it  as  difficult  as  all  that?"  I  am  sure 
it  is.  It  is  apt  to  lead  one  to  unpopularity,  to  trouble,  and 
to  misunderstanding.  Then  you  say,  "Why  on  earth  be  a 
Christian?"  I  am  going  to  come  to  that  tomorrow,  and  to 
the  secret  of  power  that  may  make  it  possible  for  you  and 
me  to  do  it — and  that  will  be  the  most  vital  thing  I  have  got 
to  say.  For  if  I  cannot  get  an  answer  tomorrow  to  the 
question  of  how  ordinary  men  and  women  like  us  can  get 
power,  then  I  have  no  message  for  you.  I  have  left  that  till 
tomorrow ;  but  let  me  say  one  word  now. 

"Why  on  earth  be  a  Christian  if  it  is  as  risky  and  dan- 
gerous, as  you  have  said  it  is?"  Well,  I  want  to  reply  in  this 
way — because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  man  who  loses  his 
life  finds  it ;  because,  men  and  women,  you  will  never  know 
how  fully  alive  it  is  possible  to  be,  and  how  glorious  a  thing 
life  can  be,  till  you  are  swept  off  your  feet  with  the  inspir- 
ation and  momentum  of  some  great  cause  which  is  not  your 
cause,  but  in  which  you  feel  lost;  because  you  were,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  made  on  too  great  a  scale  ever  to  be  really 
satisfied  if  you  live  in  the  mean  and  stuffy  house  of  selfish- 
ness ;  because,  really,  you  were  meant  for  the  free  airs  of 
God's  adventurous  country  where  the  battles  of  the  King- 
dom of  God  have  to  be  fought.  Because,  finally,  the  joy  of 
the  Cross  is  the  supreme  joy  of  human  life,  because  it  is  the 
other  side  of  the  fellowship  of  God. 
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Dr.  A.  Herbert  Gray. 

The  subject  I  want  to  talk  about  in  this,  the  last  of 
these  great  opportunities  you  have  given  me,  is  what  I 
have  called  the  Secret  of  Sufficiency.  I  tried  yesterday 
morning  very  frankly  to  speak  about  the  difficulties  and 
the  risks — the  actual  dangers — of  consenting  to  Christ's 
terms  and  becoming  His  real  disciples — the  difficulties 
of  building  the  Kingdom  of  God.  And  yet  I  only  touched 
upon  what  I  might  call  the  exterior  difficulties  and  the 
interior  ones  are  really  more  serious. 

So  far  as  my  life  is  concerned,  it  is  not  the  opposi- 
tion of  men  that  is  the  really  serious  thing,  but  the 
inconstancy  of  my  heart ;  not  the  strength  of  the  world, 
but  the  strength  of  my  unruly  desires,  the  weakness  of 
my  soul,  the  failure  of  my  courage.  That  is  the  real 
difficulty ;  and  while  I  have  tried  over  and  over  again 
in  my  life  to  surrender  self,  and  deny  self,  I  find  self 
is  apt,  al"  the  same,  to  be  found  bright  and  lively  the  next 
day.  Denying  self  is  not  a  thing  you  can  do  once  for 
all ;  it  has  got  to  be  a  life-practice.  Because,  you  see, 
in  a  sense  it  is  profoundly  unnatural  to  deny  self.  Our 
primitive,  natural  instincts  are  for  self-assertion  and  self- 
preservation.  As  one  great  man  put  it,  there  is  wur 
in  our  members  when  we  try  to  follow  Christ. 

Now  all  this  is  so  true  that  preachers  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  preachers  who  call  for  self-denial,  are  often 
accused  of  asking  from  men  what  it  is  impossible  to  give, 
and  of  setting  up  a  standard  so  impossibly  high  that  they 
simply  discourage.  I  have  had  it  said  to  me  that  I  am 
doing  real  harm  by  voicmg  a  claim  which  demands  so 
much  that  men  and  women  turn  away  discouraged,  and 
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prefer  no  religion  to  a  religion  so  difficult.  My  answer 
to  that,  of  course,  is  that  if  I  have  been  doing  anything 
other  than  voicing  to  you  the  thought  of  Jesus  Christ, 
then  you  need  never  think  again  of  anything  I  have  said. 
But  if  I  have  been  voicing  to  you  the  plain  demand  of 
Jesus  Christ,  then,  instead  of  apologizing  for  it  I  want 
to  ask  this  question — Do  you  think  that  real  men  and 
women,  especially  real  young  men  and  young  women, 
are  frightened  away  from  a  religion  that  dares  to  demand 
much?  Is  it  religion-made-easy  that  you  stalwart, 
highly-vitalized  young  Canadians  want?  I  would  not 
insult  you  by  suggesting  it  for  a  moment. 

And  yet  in  the  contention  that  Christ's  Christianity 
is  too  much  for  us  there  is  enough  substance  to  make 
it  very  well  that  you  and  I  should  be  very  practical  with 
ourselves.  And  so  on  this  last  morning  let  us  face  this 
question.  What  chance  is  there  for  people  like  you  and 
me — inconstant  in  purpose,  often  weak  in  will,  hot- 
tempered,  wayward,  sometimes  lazy — what  chance  is 
there  for  people  like  you  and  me  ever  to  follow  faith- 
fully a  leader  like  Christ?  Men  and  women,  does  your 
past  record  justify  any  confidence  in  yourselves  that  you 
can  possibly  walk  this  high  and  narrow  road?  And  if 
not,  then  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  Is  there 
any  hope  for  us?  Is  there  any  ground  in  experience  to 
make  it  seem  a  reasonable  or  possible  thing  for  a  man  to 
accept  the  call  of  Christ? 

And  that  brings  me  to  the  heart  of  my  message. 
The  answer  is  that  a  man  or  a  woman  may  learn  how 
to  rely  on  the  strength  of  God,  and  that  then  God  him- 
self becomes  his  or  her  sufficiency.  In  other  words, 
behind  all  I  have  been  saying  there  is  this  primal  mystery, 
this  eternal,  sublime  wonder.  It  is  possible  for  men  and 
women  to  become  so  related  to  the  ultimate  source  of 
strength  and  life  that  in  some  way  divine  energy  and 
divine  life  passes  into  them.  I  have  been  asked  again 
and  again,  this  week,  what  I  mean  by  talking  about  a 
personal   God.     That  is  fundamentally  what   I  mean — 
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that  God  is  One  with  whom  we  can  have  personal  rela- 
tions. I  believe  it  is  philosophically  correct  to  talk  about 
a  personal  God,  though  I  do  not  pretend  for  a  moment 
to  understand  the  Divine  nature.  But  this  I  do  know 
as  a  matter  of  experience — that  personal  relations,  in- 
dividual relations,  are  possible  between  that  great  Spirit 
and  ours,  and  that  His  life,  His  vital  energy,  does  pass 
into  men  and  women  and  make  them  strong. 

This  is  not  peculiar  to  the  religion  of  Christ.  Many 
men  of  spiritual  insight  have  known  this  and  experienced 
this  in  many  different  faiths ;  but  at  all  events  this  is  the 
central  claim  of  Jesus  Christ — that  he  came  to  give  that 
life,  which  is  the  secret  of  all  high  vitality.  Nothing 
amazes  me  more  than  when  I  find  people  rejecting 
Christianity  because  they  think  it  is  a  weak  and  anaemic 
thing.  Being  a  Christian  means,  fundamentally,  having 
the  secret  of  life — having  contact  with  the  living  God. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  I  believe  such  an  experience  increases 
a  man's  muscular  and  nervous  energy.  I  believe  it 
vitalizes  his  whole  mental  nature.  He  thinks  more  eager- 
ly and  more  truly.  It  gives  him  the  secret  of  nervous 
strength.  It  re-inspires  his  being  when  he  is  weary.  It 
gives  him  adequate  courage  for  this  difficult  life.  It 
restores  him  over  and  over  again  when  he  becomes 
weary.  "They  that  wait  on  Him  are  renewed  in 
strength.'' 

Now  that,  I  repeat,  is  the  central,  primal  mystery  and 
wonder  of  this  whole  business.  Just  hear  again  the 
promises  about  it,  the  words  you  are  so  familiar  with : 
"Because  I  live  ye  shall  live  also."  "My  grace  shall  be 
sufficient  for  you,"  "When  thou  passest  through  the 
waters  I  will  be  with  thee,  and  through  the  rivers  they 
shall  not  overflow  thee."  "I  will  never  leave  thee  nor 
forsake  thee."  "Ye  shall  receive  power."  So  I  might  go  on 
and  on.  Or,  listen  to  what  is  perhaps  more  impressive 
— to  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  had  the  great  ex- 
perience: "When  I  am  weak,  then  I  am  strong,  for  His 
strength  is  made  perfect  in  my  weakness.''  "I  can  do  all 
things  through  Christ  who  strengtheneth  me." 
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Fellow-students,  if  that  is  not  true  then  there  is 
going  to  be  no  Kingdom  of  God.  If  that  is  true  there 
is  no  final  obstacle  to  its  coming,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  you  and  I  should  not  make  a  real  contribution  to 
it  before  we  are  called  away.  And  it  is  true ;  it  is  true. 
I  know  it  is  true.  I  know  it  is  true,  for  I  have  seen  it 
happen  over  and  over  again.  I  have  seen  students  who 
once  were  weak,  vacillating,  and  slack  by  this  experience 
vivified,  pulled  together,  made  into  vital  and  efficient 
souls.  I  have  seen  them  changed  from  mere  victims  of 
a  passing  impulse  to  men  and  women  of  principle  on 
whom  you  could  count. 

I  have  been  told  within  the  last  few  days  by  some 
people,  that  the  line  of  thought  I  have  been  trying  to 
follow  in  these  days  is  like  talking  about  a  realm  of  things 
that  is  somewhat  up  above  ordinary  life  —  up  there  — 
while  real  life  is  down  here.  Some  people  have  said  that 
the  things  I  have  been  talking  about  do  not  seem  to  have 
any  actual  relation  to  their  real  lives.  Well,  I  hate  talk- 
ing about  myself,  but  that  compels  me  to  do  it.  What 
my  life  has  taught  me  is  that  all  those  truths  about  God 
have  vital,  practical  relation  to  real  things.  I  have  lived 
a  very  ordinary  life.  I  have  no  wonderful  story  to  tell. 
I  have  been  engaged  in  the  most  practical  everyday  things 
possible, — fighting  sweating,  fighting  the  housing  ques- 
tion, grappling  with  unemployment,  grappling  with  my 
own  hot  temper ;  learning  what  is  much  harder — to  go 
on  and  on  again  after  I  had  failed ;  learning  to  stand 
almost  alone,  sometimes,  in  communities  where  nobody 
agreed  with  me ;  doing  those  ordinary,  practical  things 
that  you  will  have  to  do  if  you  start  out  to  try  and  build 
the  kingdom.  And  I  give  you  my  testimony  that  the 
only  things  that  have  made  it  possible  for  me  to  go  on 
have  been  gifts — gifts  again  and  again  and  again — of 
new  hope  and  new  strength  and  new  enthusiasm — gifts 
direct  from  God — the  consequence  of  a  relation  to  Him 
in  which  His  life  has  become  available  for  me. 

Practical?     It  is  the  secret  of  all  efficient  practice; 
and  I  don't  care  what  you  are  learning  to  do,  or  where 
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you  are  going  to  live,  or  what  you  are  going  to  be — 
whether  miners,  or  farmers,  or  railway  magnates,  or 
statesmen,  or  professors — this  is  the  only  secret  of  effi- 
cient, consistent  and  persistent  life.  It  is  the  most  prac- 
tical thing  in  the  world. 

Now  I  want  you  to  turn  away  from  yourselves  and 
think,  rather,  of  the  amazing  historical  witness  that  comes 
down  from  the  past ;  that  incarnate  demonstration  that 
contact  with  God  does  make  efficient  and  great  men  and 
women.  There  is  a  long  roll-call  that  is  the  most  im- 
pressive thing  in  all  the  world,  the  meaning  of  which  is 
that  this  thing  has  been  proved  in  life  and  found  true. 

The  first  chapter  of  that  roll-call  you  will  find  in 
the  eleventh  of  Hebrews — the  roll-call  of  those  heroes 
who  by  faith  subdued  kingdoms — and  "by  faith"  means 
"by  contact  with  God."  Faith  does  not  mean  believing 
what  you  suspect,  after  all,  to  be  untrue.  Faith  means 
having  contact  with  God.  The  second  chapter  would 
have  to  begin  with  the  first  Christian  century,  and  after 
enumerating  the  Apostles  go  on  to  names  like  Augustine 
and  St.  Francis  and  Savonarola  and  Luther  and  Knox 
and  Calvin  and  Cromwell — men  of  great  achievment 
whose  names  are  stamped  on  human  history,  and  who 
also  by  faith — by  contact  with  God — moved  mountains. 

And  there  will  be  a  modern  chapter  which  I  cannot 
write,  containing  names  like  that  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
for  certain,  Mazzini  and  Garibaldi  —  and  some  men  on 
this  side  of  the  water  whose  names,  I  am  sure,  are 
familiar  to  you — a  wonderful  chapter  of  men  who,  al- 
most in  our  day,  have  done  great  things  because  God 
dwelt  in  them. 

I  wish  I  could  write  the  chapter  of  names  that  will 
have  to  go  there,  belonging  to  other  faiths  than  ours,  be- 
cause I  am  sure  there  have  been  great  heroes  of  other 
religions  who  have  the  right,  the  experimental  right,  to 
stand  there  alongside  the  rest,  because  they  also,  by  contact 
with  God,  produced  great  living. 

And,  men  and  women,  would  there  not  be  also  a  private 
chapter  for  most  of  us — a  chapter  with  your  father's  name 
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in  it,  and  your  mother's  name  in  it,  or  the  names  of  other 
forefathers  of  yours — strong,  simple  men  and  beautiful, 
true  women?  Or  friends  of  yours  perhaps,  some  one  who 
died  in  France  or  GalHpoli — men  whose  lives  meant  to  you 
just  an  incarnate  demonstration  that  God  counts.  A  very 
sacred  list,  would  it  not  be? 

Well !  You  have  got  all  that  tremendous  testimony 
coming  down  from  the  first — an  incarnate  testimony,  not  a 
theoretical  witness ;  an  incarnate  testimony  in  lives  that 
contact  with  God  is  the  secret  of  power.  And  for  you 
Canadians,  as  for  men  and  women  everywhere,  for  you 
Canadians  who  have  been  talking  about  the  problems  of 
your  country,  and  of  what  things  have  to  be  done  to  make 
brotherhood  and  truth  run  in  your  land,  for  you  the  vital 
question  is  whether  or  not  you  are  going  to  seek  that  same 
source  of  power  and  out  of  weakness  be  made  strong. 

If  Christ  secures  an  army  of  men  and  women  who 
accept  His  program — the  program  of  the  Kingdom  of  God — 
and  through  Him  come  into  contact  with  God,  he  can  do  any- 
thing. Without  it,  in  the  mysterious  providence  of  God,  He 
can  do  nothing — nothing. 

And  now  I  think  perhaps  some  of  you  will  want  to  ask, 
"Well,  how  do  you  get  there?  I  don't  doubt  it,  but  it  all 
seems  very  mysterious  and  misty  and  foggy;  how  do  you 
get  there?"  I  was  impressed  by  the  man  who  said  in  the 
Conference,  "I  haven't  any  diifficulty  in  assenting  to 
Christ's  demands,  however  difficult  they  may  be  in  prac- 
tice; but  this  question  of  faith,  how  do  you  get  there?" 

Well,  I  don't  think  there  is  any  single  answer  to  that. 
God  forbid  that  I  should  for  a  moment  suggest  that  any 
particular  way  of  finding  God  is  the  only  right  way ;  for  I 
have  seen  men  and  women  find  Hiim  in  so  many  ways. 
They  come  from  the  East  and  West  and  the  North  and 
South ;  and  from  whatever  points  of  the  compass  they  come 
they  find  the  door  open,  day  and  night.  No  man  can  lay 
down  for  another  the  track  his  experience  must  take.  Only 
this  I  wil'  say — and  I  do  not  want  to  make  even  it  absolute — 
that  I  doubt  if  many  of  us  will  find  God  in  any  vital  way 
except  by  journeying  through  the  Valley  of  Humiliation. 
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It  is  when  we  have  been  compelled  to  know  our  need  that 
we  get  nearest  to  God.  It  was  when  Peter  cried —  "Go 
away  from  me,  I  am  a  sinful  man," —  that  he  was  really- 
very  near.  When  Paul  cried,  —  "Who  will  deliver  me  from 
this  body  of  death  ?"  he  was  getting  very  near,  for  he  had 
arrived  at  the  point  where,  as  a  man,  he  felt  he  had  no  pow- 
er, and  had  had  all  his  pride  broken. 

Yes,  it  is  when  our  pride  is  broken  that  we  are  get- 
ting very  near  God.  That  is  so  with  most  of  us,  though  not 
with  all.  I  have  known  people  just  open  out  to  God  like 
flowers  open  out  to  the  sunshine.  I  have  known  people  "get 
there"  with  no  stress  or  strain  or  tragic  experience.  But  for 
most  ordinary  men  and  women,  for  most  of  us  with  our 
somewhat  muddled  record,  it  is  going  to  be  in  hours  of  hu- 
miliation when  we  know  our  resources  are  ended  that  we 
will  find  God.  It  seems  as  if  it  is  only  when  a  man's  being 
is  softened  because  he  has  tried  and  his  pride  is  quite  brok- 
en, that  God  can  enter  in,  and  the  man  wakes  to  find  that 
One  greater  than  himself  is  on  the  scene. 

Now,  I  think  that  some  of  you  will  certainly  feel  that 
this  is  hard  doctrine.  I  can  well  imagine  that  some  of  you, 
pulsing  with  high  vitality,  simply  hate  the  idea  that  you  are 
not  sufficient  unto  yourselves.  You  don't  want  to  depend 
on  anybody,  not  even  on  God.  You  are  willing  to  take  the 
highest  possible  ideals  for  life,  and  you  believe  that  in  the 
strength  of  your  own  will  you  can  work  them  out.  Well, 
with  any  such  people  here  I  do  not  want  to  argue.  I  would 
say  most  sincerely,  if  that  is  your  program  for  life,  then 
God  bless  you !  Go  at  it !  Go  out  into  Canada's  real  fields 
of  life  and  there  set  up  your  high  ideals !  With  all  my 

heart  I  hope  you  will  make  a  great  success  of  it.  But  if 
and  when  you  have  failed,  if  ever  there  comes  an  hour 
when  you  find  the  world  is  a  tough  fellow ;  if  you  discover 
that  the  hosts  of  Mammon  and  lust  and  pride  are  not  going 
to  give  way  before  the  attack  of  your  will ;  if,  when  your 
patience  and  your  courage  are  nearly  broken  you  feel  dis- 
appointed and  heart-broken  by  the  follies  and  deceits  of 
mankind ;  if,  in  that  hour  of  disappointment,  you  almost 
despair  of  victory,  then  I  pray  you  remember  that  there  is 
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a  God  waiting  to  reinforce  your  weakness  with  His 
strength,  to  enfold  you  at  last  in  His  power,  to  give  you 
the  secret  of  persistence.  Oh,  friends,  trust  yourselves  if 
you  must,  but  be  honest,  and  when  you  have  failed  your- 
selves then  remember  that  God  is  waiting  for  you. 

I  am  quite  sure  the  world  is  not  going  to  be  the  ulti- 
mate master;  that  Mammon,  Lust,  Corruption,  Graft,  Tyr- 
anny, Dishonesty,  Injustice  and  War  are  not  going  to  be 
the  final  masters  of  the  world.  Of  that  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever.  But  these  enemies  of  mankind  can  only  be  over- 
come by  those  who  have  patience  that  can  last  through  a 
life-time,  courage  which  always  after  defeat  is  able  to  get 
up  and  go  on  again ;  faith  that  will  never  doubt  until  the 
clouds  break  and  love  that  will  remain,  true  and  tender, 
till  the  end.  Where,  in  God's  name,  are  we  going  to  get 
this  patience,  this  courage,  this  faith  and  this  love? 

I  say  again,  God  will  breathe  them  into  you  when  you 
come  into  vital  contact  with  Him.  People  have  said  to 
me  this  week,  "Oh,  all  your  talk  about  God  is  utterly  unreal 
to  us ;  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  it ;  I  never  had  any- 
thing in  my  life  to  suggest  the  reality  of  God."  I  would 
like  to  say  to  these  students  that  I  do  not  believe  them.  I 
remember,  about  thirty-five  years  ago,  saying  to  a  friend 
of  mine,  "I  don't  understand  you  people  who  talk  about 
spiritual  things,  about  the  spiritual  world  and  spiritual  life; 
I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  all  that."  We  were  stand- 
ing leaning  on  a  five-barred  gate  in  the  country,  and  a  field 
of  ripe  grain  was  in  front  of  us,  with  the  wind  rippling  over 
it,  making  it  sway  with  a  rhythmical,  lovely  motion.  My 
friend  said  to  me,  "You  tell  me  you  do  not  know  what  we 
mean  by  the  spiritual — with  that  before  you?"  I  replied, 
"Oh,  if  that  is  what  you  mean,  of  course  I  understand."  Do 
you  understand?  —  I  saw  more  than  the  corn  there.  I  saw 
that  which  I  was  bound  to  call  spiritual  —  something  that 
passes  beyond  the  senses.  And  that  something  touched  me 
somewhere,  deep  down.  It  has  touched  you,  too  —  that 
beauty  which  you  cannot  express ;  it  has  touched  you  in 
many  ways.  Well,  that  is  God.  You  call  it  something  else, 
but  that  is  God. 
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You  have  had  moments  when  you  were  distressed  and 
stirred  by  your  own  failures ;  moments  of  passionate  aspira- 
tions to  be  what  you  have  never  been.  The  explanation  is 
that  the  Divine  Spirit  was  stirring  in  your  heart. 

You  have  had  moments  when  you  felt  that  the  love 
which  is  in  human  life  is  beyond  comprehension  and  won- 
derfully beautiful.  Yes,  that  is  because  love  comes  from 
God,  and  God  was  reaching  you  through  love.  I  am  perfectly 
certain  you  have  had  many,  many  experiences  which  were 
really  experiences  of  God,  though  you  may  not  have  known 
it.  You  called  Him  by  some  other  name.  He  is  always 
nearer  to  us  than  we  imagine,  and  closer  than  hands  or  feet. 
You  have  only  to  learn  to  cultivate  that  sense  of  His  reality ; 
learn  how  to  fall  back  on  His  permanent  Divine  power, 
learn  how  to  cultivate  your  inner  life.  Men  and  women, 
that  is  the  supreme  secret  of  effective  living. 

I  began  with  you  four  days  ago,  talking  about  Chris- 
tianity as  essentially  a  call  to  set  up  a  new  type  of  civiliza- 
tion. I  said  at  the  moment,  let  us  look  past  Christianity's 
appeal  to  the  individual.  But  you  see  where  we  have  come 
to?  We  have  come  to  this  —  that  that  which  Christ  offered 
to  the  individual,  to  help  the  individual  to  achieve  that  con- 
tact with  God,  is,  after  all,  the  secret  of  the  achievement 
of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Those  whose  bodies  live  but  whose  minds  are  asleep, 
those  whose  minds  are  alive  but  whose  souls  are  asleep  — 
the  narrow,  shallow  folk  of  the  world,  are  of  no  use  to 
the  kingdom  of  God.  He  waits,  your  real  Lord  waits  for  an 
army  of  the  young  and  the  strong  and  the  brave,  who  are 
also  simple  and  sincere  enough  and  humble  enough  to  know 
God ;  and  when  He  gets  them  there  is  going  to  be  the  king- 
dom of  God  in  Canada. 

And  now,  I  have  just  got  two  last  things  to  say.  Some- 
body, I  don't  know  who,  just  before  I  crossed  the  water, 
sent  me  a  college  magazine  from  Canada  in  which  there  was 
a  sentence  which  aroused  me,  and  I  have  never  forgotten  it 
since.  In  it  someone  said  that  a  certain  number  of  young 
men  in  Canada  were  determined  no  longer  to  accept  the 
customs  and  conventions  of  their  fathers,  because  those  had 
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led  the  world  to  disaster,  and  they  were  going  to  insist  upon 
their  right  and  Hberty  to  find  out  a  new  way  of  life  for 
themselves.    And  I  said,  "God  keep  them  in  that  attitude !" 

—  and  I  say  it  again  this  morning. 

I  confess  to  you  —  and  I  do  it  with  more  sorrow  of 
heart  than  I  care  to  express  —  that  my  generation  and  the 
one  before  it  betrayed  the  world.  That  is  our  eternal  shame. 
We  stumbled  on  blunderingly  until  that  calamity  overtook 
us  which  was  the  inevitable  fruit  of  the  way  we  were  living 

—  inevitable !  And  then  we  called  on  your  generation  to 
save  the  situation.  It  is  always  the  middle-aged  who  declare 
war,  and  the  young  who  fight  the  war ;  therefore  we  called 
on  your  generation  to  come  and  save  the  world.  And  at 
a  price  that  will  never  be  told,  you  did  it.  I  was  there  and 
saw  the  price  being  paid.  From  the  splendor  and  horror  of 
those  days  of  sacrifice  I  shall  never  recover. 

And  now  what?  I  freely  admit  we  have  no  moral 
right  to  claim  to  be  able  to  advise  you.  You  see,  the  world 
the  boys  died  to  save  is  not  saved  yet.  It  is  still  a  question 
whether  your  generation  is  going  to  save  the  world.  Mine 
certainly  is  not.  It  is  obvious  to  those  who  have  eyes  to  see, 
that  the  old  ways  of  life  are  no  good,  and  that  the  old  men 
are  not  meeting  the  present  situation.  Look  at  the  extra- 
ordinary futility  of  those  who  are  called  statesmen;  they 
are  middle-aged  or  old;  they  are  stiff  in  mind  and  body; 
they  are  helpless. 

No,  you  have  got  to  do  it;  you  and  your  contemporaries 
throughout  the  world;  and  you  will  only  do  it  if  you  have 
the  courage  to  make  new  paths  and  dare  new  methods  and 
work  along  new  lines.  God  keep  you  in  your  attitude  of 
repudiation  towards  our  conventions. 

And  yet,  if  I  cannot  advise  I  can  confess,  and  so  per- 
haps I  may  help  you.  I  can  tell  you  with  absolute  certainty 
why  we  failed.  We  failed  because  we  had  not  the  courage 
to  believe  that  the  principles  of  Jesus  Christ  constitute  prac- 
tical politics.  We  were  afraid  to  put  them  to  the  test.  We 
tried  to  run  our  world,  our  industry,  our  commerce,  our 
politics,  our  international  affairs,  along  principles  which 
we  knew  were  contradictory  to  Christ's  rules.    We  exalted 
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the  principle  of  struggle,  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  into 
a  religion,  and  it  led  us  down  to  Hell.  We  tried  to  make 
a  good  world  without  the  fear  of  God,  and  we  made  chaos, 
as  you  know  very  well. 

And  so,  if  I  cannot  advise,  I  can  tell  you  this  —  and 
the  blood  of  thousands  is  the  horrible  seal  of  the  truth  of 
it  —  that  you  will  do  not  better  than  we  did,  and  probably 
rather  worse,  unless  you  have  the  courage  to  take  Christ's 
ways  of  life  and  apply  them  to  human  affairs.  Turn  from 
Him,  and  you  will  once  more  betray  the  world.  There  will 
be  more  wars,  and  you  will  bring  it  to  pass,  after  all,  that 
the  boys  shall  have  died  in  vain.  It  is  my  most  intimate 
fear  lest  we  should  betray  even  yet  those  magnificent  men 
whom  I  knew,  and  from  every  one  of  whose  graves  I  seem 
to  hear  the  most  sacred  call  that  could  possibly  be,  summon- 
ing all  of  us  to  build  a  better  world  as  the  only  adequate 
memorial  of  their  sacrifice.  But  we  will  not  build  a  better 
world  unless  we  have  the  courage  to  put  Christ's  principles 
in  practice. 

If  you  can  read  the  signs  of  the  times  you  know  this, 
that  the  alternatives  before  men  and  women  of  to-day  are 
—  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  Hell ;  the  kingdom  of  God,  or 
more  strikes^  more  lust,  more  hate,  more  division,  more 
venereal  disease,  more  degradation.  Those  are  the  alter- 
natives ;  and  before  you  turn  away  from  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  say  it  is  too  high  an  ideal,  I  beg  you  to  face  the 
alternatives  —  the  kingdom,  or  utter  chaos. 

Yes,  you  have  got  to  search  out  new  ways.  I  don't 
know  what  they  are  going  to  be.  You  have  got  to  grapple 
with  industry  and  politics  and  social  organization  and  edu- 
cation, and  so  on.  You  have  got  to  do  it,  and  I  don't  pre- 
tend to  tell  you  how  it  is  going  to  be  done ;  but  you  have  got 
this  one  hope  —  that  if  you  will  take  Christ's  principle  it 
will  guide  you  through,  and  if  you  desert  it  you  will  betray 
mankind  once  more. 

And  now  I  have  only  time  for  one  last  word.  There 
is  a  theoretical  man  about  whom  I  want  to  speak  to  you 
before  I  am  done.  In  my  imagination  I  conceive  this  theor- 
etical man  saying  to  me,  "Look  here,  why  should  I  accept 
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this  narrow  way  you  talk  about?  Why  on  earth  should  I 
deny  self  and  give  up  everything  for  the  kingdom?"  And 
I  imagine  him  continuing,  "I  am  not  a  bad  chap  at  all;  I 
don't  want  to  live  a  vicious  and  irregular  life;  I  only  want 
to  live  an  ordinary  life;  I  have  been  sent  to  college  to  train 
myself,  and  then  I  want  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  just 
make  good.  I  want  to  settle  down,  with  a  nice  house  and 
family,  and  live  an  ordinary,  respectable  life;  I  don't  want 
to  do  anything  vicious ;  I  am  quite  prepared  to  do  my  little 
bit  here  and  there  in  ordinary  and  social  duties ;  but  I  don't 
want  to  do  anything  drastic  and  thorough  like  this  surren- 
dering of  self.  I  don't  see  why  I  should  give  up  all  of  my 
ordinary  human  ambitions  for  the  sake  an  airy  and  theor- 
etical thing  called  the  kingdom  of  God."  And  I  can  even 
imagine  him  saying,  "I  even  want  to  be  religious ;  I 
would  very  much  Hke  noble  and  beautiful  religion  to  add 
on  to  my  life,  and  I  am  quite  prepared  to  support  the  Church 
in  moderation." 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  natural  and  human 
kind  of  position.  It  is  the  kind  of  position,  after  all,  that 
millions  of  our  forefathers  occupied.  They  made  some  sort 
of  compromise  between  Christ  and  the  policy  of  "making 
good."  What  then  is  the  answer  to  that  man  —  that  very 
natural,  human  man?  Why  should  we  follow  Christ  in- 
stead of  following  that  very  normal  and  ordinary  kind  of 
career  ?  I  have  got  three  answers,  and  that  is  all  I  have  to 
say  to  you. 

The  first  of  them  is  that  if  a  man  has  seen  Christ's 
way  of  life  and  then  turns  back  to  the  policy  of  "making 
good"  and  "having  a  good  time,"  he  cannot  have  a  good 
time.  Those  who  make  that  great  refusal,  who  desert  at 
that  point,  never  get  over  it.  Some  of  the  saddest  faces  I 
know  in  Scotland  are  those  of  men  who,  between  twenty 
and  twenty-five,  saw  a  vision  and  heard  His  voice  and  said, 
"No !"  And  they  have  made  lots  of  money ;  but,  oh,  the 
tragedy  that  is  written  in  their  faces !  I  tell  you,  my  heart 
is  sore  for  one  or  two  particular  men  I  know  who  have  got 
the  things  they  worked  so  hard  for.  They  have  got  auto- 
mobiles and  horses  and  carpets  and  curtains  and  jewels 
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for  their  wives,  and  so  on,  and  an  awful  sense  that  hfe  has 
turned  out  to  be  a  fraud  after  all.    That  is  one  reason. 

The  second  reason  is  that  Canada  calls  to  you.  Your 
forerunners,  with  a  great  spirit  of  daring  and  great  enter- 
prise and  at  a  great  cost,  opened  up  this  country,  and  I  am 
sure  that  you  are  proud  of  their  history  —  even  I  know 
something  of  it — and  as  they  went  on,  there  dawned  on  them 
the  vision  of  a  great  country  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific, a  country  of  free  men,  a  country  of  justice,  social 
harmony,  of  health,  of  peace.  I  have  heard  quite  sane  and 
moderate  men  break  out  into  what  always  seemed  like  ex- 
travagant speech  when  they  talked  about  the  possibilities  of 
Canada ;  and  I  believe  everything  they  say.  And  so  Canada 
calls  to  her  sons  and  daughters.  But,  oh,  in  God's  name 
make  no  mistake ;  great  countries  are  not  built  by  men  and 
women  who  just  want  to  "make  good"  and  "have  a  good 
time."  Never!  They  are  only  built  by  sacrificial  souls  — 
only.  This  country  is  not  going  to  be  divinely  great  until 
it  is  a' part  of  the  kingdom  of  God;  and  as  the  kingdom  of 
God  was  founded  by  sacrifice,  it  can  be  built  only  by  sacri- 
fice. Its  pioneers  are  always  men  who  have  denied  self. 
That  is  my  second  reason. 

And  there  is  yet  another.  There  is  this  simple  reason 
—  that  Christ  calls  you,  men  and  women.  I  am  not  going 
to  ask  you  to  accept  any  particular  doctrine  of  Christ.  That 
does  not  concern  me  just  now.  But  the  Christ  whom  your 
consciences  acclaim  is,  at  all  events,  the  very  greatest  per- 
sonality of  history.  That  Christ  calls  you.  It  seems  to  me 
He  has  some  right  to  rule  the  world,  for  He  gave  Himself 
for  it,  and  He  gave  to  it  all  of  the  best  it  has.  Because  He 
wants  Canada,  He  calls  to  you  Canadian  students,  and  I 
believe  you  have  heard  His  call ;  your  conciences  have  re- 
sponded to  it.  Away  down  in  the  depths  of  you  there  has 
been  a  response ;  something  in  you  akin  to  Christ  has  awak- 
ened. When  He  calls,  the  best  man  and  the  best  woman 
in  you  begins  to  answer.  Again  and  again  He  calls,  and 
there  is  a  wonderful  note  of  Love  in  His  voice,  for  He 
loved  you  to  the  point  of  giving  Himself  for  you.  There 
are  holes  in  the  hands  with  which  he  beckons  you.    If  He 
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offers  you  a  cross,  he  first  died  on  it  Himself.  Love  could 
go  no  further  than  He  went,  and  He  has  got  Love's  right 
to  call.  If  He  offers  you  a  Cross,  it  is  because  to  all  eter- 
nity the  carrying  of  the  Cross  is  the  way  to  real  life,  the 
thing  that  in  your  best  moments  you  really  long  for.  And 
if,  having  heard  that  call,  men  and  women,  you  turn  away 
and  just  resolve  to  have  a  good  time,  is  there  any  desertion 
like  unto  that  desertion  for  pity  and  for  shame? 

And  so  if  you  ask  me,  finally,  "Why  must  we  follow 
Christ?"  I  answer,  "Because  if  you  have  heard  that  call 
and  have  seen  that  vision,  and  then  turn  away,  you  will 
kill  your  own  soul." 
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APPENDIX  I 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDUSTRIAL  SITUATION 

1.  What  is  the  object  of  Industry? 

2.  Is  industry  to  serve  men,  or  are  men  to  serve 
industry  ? 

3.  Why  should  personal  values  be  put  before  ma- 
terial values? 

4.  What  is  the  end  of  labour?  What  place  do  we 
give  to  the  "human  element"  in  labour?  What  is  the 
"worth"  of  a  human  being? 

5.  Who  should  control  natural  resources? 

6.  Will  any  organization  be  adequate  on  the  basis 
of  function  rather  than  rights? 

7.  Is  the  gap  between  labour  and  capital  increasing 
in  spite  of  the  presence  of  organized  labour? 

8.  Is  there  more  slacking  at  machine  work  than  in 
craft  work?  That  is,  is  there  more  neglect  of  duty  in 
the  occupations  which  are  connected  directly  with  mach- 
inery than  in  the  trades  which  give  one  more  or  less  free- 
dom, as  in  laying  of  bricks,  and  jobs  of  that  kind,  where 
one  is  not  working  with  a  machine? 

9.  Does  a  "cog  in  the  machine"  or  a  "friend  in  the 
job"  produce  more  efficiently? 

10.  How  could  factory  labour  be  made  interesting? 

11.  What  is  the  place  of  "Trade  Union"  as  a  factor  in 
education? 

12.  How  far  have  workers  in  Canada  been  given 
an  understanding  and  interest  in  their  work  as  a  whole? 
How  far  have  they  been  educated  with  regard  to  their 
part  in  industry? 


Some  of  the  more  important  questions  raised  in  the 
discussion  sessions  and  during  the  question  period  after  the 
addresses  at  the  First  National  Conference. 
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13.  What  is  our  attitude  as  students  toward  the 
trade  unions  and  how  are  we  equipping  ourselves  to 
meet  the  problems  arising  out  of  modern  conditions? 

14.  Has  education  made  the  workers  more  discon- 
tented ? 

15.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  Ontario  Adolescents 
School  Act  on  industry? 

16.  Who  should  receive  the  profits  of  industry? 
Should  those  who  invest  capital  receive  the  profits? 
Should  those  who  are  employed  receive  the  profits? 

17.  What  is  our  ideal  of  a  social  order?  What  is 
our  goal? 

18.  Do  you  consider  that  the  co-operative  owner- 
ship of  industry  is  feasible? 

19.  How  is  it  possible  to  enlist  personality  in  the 
distasteful  and  yet  necessary  work  of  society? 

20.  What  fundamental  conflicts  would  have  to  be 
removed  in  our  economic  institutions  before  we  could  get 
down  to  a  proper  sense  of  responsibility? 

21.  What  is  the  part  that  students  can  play  both  in 
the  present  position  and  in  equipping  ourselves  for  great- 
er responsibility  later  on? 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  RURAL  SITUATION 

1.  Is  agriculture  a  problem  of  society? 

2.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  increasing  number  of 
bachelor  farmers? 

3.  Why  do  women  leave  the  country? 

4.  How  should  our  educational  system  be  changed 
so  that  we  will  not  make  the  city  job  the  inevitable  ob- 
jective of  the  system? 

5.  What  has  been  done  to  educate  preacher  and 
teacher  about  rural  conditions? 

6.  Should  clever  students  be  advised  to  leave  the 
farm? 

7.  How  are  social  intercourse  and  intellectual  de- 
velopment to  be  realized  on  the  farm? 

8.  Is  the  community  spirit  possible  in  rural  life? 

9.  Who  should  receive  the  profits  of  agriculture? 
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10.  Does  agriculture  exist  primarily  for  those  who 
work  at  it? 

11.  If  agriculture  is  the  back-bone  of  our  nation, 
who  should  be  most  certain  of  economic  security  and  comfort 
with  it? 

12.  Will  co-operative  marketing  help  solve  the 
problem  of  political  graft  and  economic  exploitation  of 
the  products  of  industrial  and  agricultural  labour? 

13.  What  is  wrong  with  the  system  of  distribution 
of  farm  products?  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  middle- 
man ? 

14. Would  community  co-operation  and  profit-shar- 
ing remedy  the  unequal  distribution  of  crop  failure? 

15.  Is  agriculture  a  useful  and  remunerative  occu- 
pation for  women? 

16.  How  can  the  prejudice  against  "women  on  the 
land"  be  broken  down? 

17.  The  farm  Home  is  the  important  unit  in  the  rural 
community.     Discuss. 

18.  How  can  the  rural  family  be  made  conscious  of 
the  worth  whileness  of  its  job? 

QUESTIONS    ON   THE   ANGLO-FRENCH    CANA- 
DIAN SITUATION 

1.  If  we  grant  that  two  languages  exist  in  Canada 
by  inalienable  right,  but  recognize  that  this  makes  an 
inevitable  barrier  to  the  unity  of  Canada,  what  suggestions 
could  be  made  re  our  educational  system  in  so  far  as  it 
affects  the  teaching  of  language,  that  might  overcome  this 
barrier  ? 

2.  How  far  in  practical  affairs  can  religious  consiy 
deration  be  separated  from  the  whole  language  question  as  it 
affects  the  unity  of  Canada? 

3.  If  religion  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  problem,  why 
is  it  that  French  Protestants  send  their  children  to  English 
schools  rather  than  to  French  schools? 

4.  Without  denying  the  right  to  French-Canadians 
to  the  full  use  of  their  mother-tongue,  would  it  be  advisable 
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to  extend  the  same  principle  to  other  groups  in  Canada 
who  have  other  tongues  or  languages  than  the  English? 

5.  What  are  the  real  causes  of  the  barriers  between 
the  French  Canadian  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  Canadian? 

6.  How  may  these  two  races  contribute  to  the  end  of 
a  united  Canada? 

7.  Has  the  Anglo-Saxon  a  responsibility  to  develop 
his  linguistic  capabilities?     Or  is  he  too  stupid  and  lazy? 

8.  Would  a  single  school  system  developed  from  both 
English  and  French  culture  make  for  racial  harmony? 

9.  How  far  should  the  Canadian  Government  take 
measures  to  propagate  a  language  other  than  English  when 
it  is  the  dominant  language? 

10.  Should  the  French  Canadian  retain  the  right  to 
learn  his  mother  tongue? 

11.  What  is  the  effect  on  Canadian  citizenship  of 
limiting  instruction  in  primary  schools  to  one  language? 

12.  What  part  have  students  in  developing  a  spirit  of 
tolerance,  appreciation  and  understanding  of  the  contri- 
bution to  Canadian  life  of  these  two  races,  with  their  two 
languages  and  great  religious  differences. 

QUESTIONS     ON     THE     NEW     CANADIAN 

SITUATION 

1.  Is  it  desirable,  and  if  so,  is  it  possible  to  keep 
Canada  an  Anglo-Saxon  country? 

2.  Is  restriction  of  immigration  a  good  thing? 

3.  How  would  the  New  Canadians  like  us  to  regard 
them? 

4.  What  is  the  effect  of  immigrants  upon  the  labour 
situation? 

5.  Has  selected  immigration  an  advantage?  For 
whom  ? 

6.  Is  there  any  fundamental  basis  or  sufficient  rea- 
son for  the  principle  of  brotherhood  which  is  dominat- 
ing our  thought? 

7.  To  what  extent  is  the  problem  of  the  New  Cana- 
dian an  educational  one? 
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8.  How  far  is  it  possible  and  desirable  for  the  New 
Canadian  to  retain  his  national  and  racial  characteristics 
and  religious  background? 

9.  Must  we  aim  at  amalgamation  of  races  as  well 
as  assimilation? 

10.  Is  inter-marriage  necessary  to  assimilation? 

11.  What  is  the  effect  of  segregation  of  different 
races  within  a  country? 

12.  Should  racial  colonies  within  the  Dominion  be  re- 
stricted in  size? 

13.  What  is  to  be  gained  by  mutual  understanding 
on  the  part  of  the  present  Canadians  and  the  newcomers? 

14.  What  are  some  of  the  practical  measures  that 
would  serve  to  promote  understanding  of  the  New 
Canadians? 

15.  Should  any  one  be  allowed  to  come  to  this 
country  who  cannot  become  a  Canadian  citizen  and  whose 
children  cannot  become  Canadians  ? 

Special  Questions  on  the  Oriental  Problem  in  Canada 

1.  Does  race  affect  wages?  Discuss  the  economic 
side  of  the  question. 

2.  What  are  the  advantages  of  oriental  labour? 

3.  Is  there  justification  for  discrimination  on  the 
part  of  governments  in  the  naturalization  of  foreign 
races  ? 

4.  To  what  extent  does  the  Japanese  Government 
claim  the  citizenship  of  Japanese  in  Canada? 

5.  Why  a  head  tax  on  oriental  immigrants?  Is 
this  advisable? 

6.  Can  we  have  two  races  in  Canada  of  an  entirely 
different  colour  and  a  largely  different  type  of  mind? 

7.  Should  the  orientals  in  Canada  be  left  to  con- 
centrate in  British  Columbia  or  be  distributed  over  the 
Dominion? 

Special  Questions  on  the   Semitic  Problem  in  Canada 

1.  Is  national  unity  possible  without  standardization 
of  individuals? 

2.  What  race  can  presume  to  be  the  norm  for  racial 
standards  and  personal  characteristics  in  a  country? 
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3.  What  are  the  significant  contributions  of  the 
Jew  to  national  life? 

4.  Since  he  will  not  become  a  farmer,  should  the 
Jew  be  regarded  as  a  desirable  immigrant  in  this  country? 

5.  Have  historic  incidents  coloured  present-day 
conceptions  of  Jews? 

6.  Why  is  it  that  persons  of  different  races  who 
settle  in  Canada  and  become  Canadians  are  accepted  by 
us  while  a  Jew  is  not  and  does  not  seem  to  care  that 
we  do  not  accept  him? 

7.  Is  a  Jew  a  Jew  first  and  a  Canadian  afterwards? 

8.  Are  religious  differences  the  cause  of  anti-semitic 
prejudice? 

9.  Why  does  the  Jew  keep  to  himself? 

10.  In  how  far  can  the  home  and  the  school  change 
this  ignorant  misunderstanding? 

11.  Has  the  spirit  of  brotherly  love  any  relation 
to  the  problem  of  mutual  understanding?  Who  are 
brothers? 

12.  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  University  student 
to  his  fellow  Jewish  students? 

QUESTIONS     ON     CANADA    AND     INTER- 
NATIONALISM 

1.  If  it  is  a  fact  that  Canada  has  no  voice  in  foreign 
affairs,  that  we  are  unable  to  amend  our  own  constitution, 
and  that  we  have  a  final  Court  of  Appeal  outside  the 
jurisdiction  of  our  own  courts,  do  you  consider  that  those 
facts  are  compatible  with  Canada's  being  a  nation  and 
an  equal  co-partner  in  the  whole  Commonwealth? 

2.  Would  it  be  wise  to  work  toward  a  time  when 
Canada  should  represent  the  Commonwealth  of  British 
Nations  at  Washington? 

3.  It  may  be  quite  right  to  wage  a  defensive  war 
and  to  die  for  liberty  and  justice  with  arms  in  our  hands, 
but  is  it  the  Christian  way? 

4.  What  is  the  way  in  which  Christians  may  die 
for  a  cause? 

5.  Has  the  League  of  Nations  Bureau  of  Interna- 
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tional  Law  any  responsibility  to  the  question  of  immi- 
gration ? 

6.  What  is  the  cause  of  race  prejudice?  How  can 
it  be  broken  down? 

7.  Have  Canadian  students  any  responsibihty  to- 
ward the  students  of  Europe  and  Russia  who  are  in 
need?    Discuss  the  principle  at  stake. 

8.  Why  should  Canadian  students  not  study  Chinese 
culture  and  philosophy  and  invite  Chinese  professors  to 
teach  in  our  universities? 

9.  Would  it  be  well  to  have  Chinese  Christians 
come  to  evangelise  non-Christians  in  Canada  as  well  as 
to  send  Canadians  to  China?  Is  the  new  way  of  Mis- 
sions a  sharing  on  the  basis  of  the  Christian  ideal? 

10.  Does  India  aim  at  Dominion  status  or  complete 
independence? 

11.  What  can  Canadian  students  do  to  assist  the 
more  needy  sections  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  world? 

12.  Are  more  missionaries  needed?  Where?  What 
should  be  their  outstanding  characteristics? 

13.  Should  students,  the  world  over,  work  for  a  new 
internationalism  by  an  understanding  of  the  Youth  Move- 
ments of  each  land  and  assist  in  making  the  best  ideals 
of  these  possible? 

14.  What  is  the  individual's  responsibility  for  the 
actions  of  his  nation? 

QUESTIONS  ON  RELIGION 

1.  Is  it  Christian  to  put  your  money  out  at  the 
highest  rate  of  interest  or  is  it  Christian  to  accept  in- 
terest? 

2.  Why  does  one  believe  in  a  personal  God? 

3.  How  far  can  science  and  the  scientific  method  be 
relied  on  in  matters  of  religion? 

4.  To  live  a  Christian  life  it  is  necessary  to  receive 
power  from  GodtHow  can  one  get  this  power? 

5.  To  what  extent  does  power  come  through  prayer? 

6.  In  what  way  is  the  Church  to-day  helping  men 
and  women  to  live  Christian  lives? 
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7.  Is  the  fundamental  thing  in  religion  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  human  soul?    Why? 

8.  What  does  one  mean  by  conversion? 

9.  Of  what  value  are  the  creeds?  It  not  the  life 
everything? 

10.  Differentiate  between  the  "Living  God"  and 
the  "Living  Christ."  If  they  are  the  same,  why  use  both 
terms? 
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UT  OMNES  UNUM 

SINT 


And  he  carried  me  away  in  the  Spirit  to  a  mountain 
great  and  high,  and  showed  me  the  holy  city, 
Jerusalem,  coming  down  out  of  heaven  from  God, 
having  the  glory  of  God. 

O  world  invisible,  we  view  thee; 
O  world  intangible,  we  touch  thee; 
O  world  unknowable,  we  know  thee, 
Inapprehensible,  we  clutch  thee. 
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Where  there  is  no  vision,  the  people  perish. — Proverbs. 

There  is  a  mountain,  rough  and  steep  and  high,  yet  those  wh* 
climb  it  tell  us  that  the  path  is  travel-worn  and  not  hard  to  find; 
and  they  speak  of  flowers  that  grow  near  the  snow,  and  of  jewels 
among  the  rocks. 

There  is  an  Ocean,  wide  and  tossed  with  storms.  Yet  those 
who  sail  thereon  whisper  that  the  stars  are  their  guide,  that  all  the 
deep  is  charted,  and  that  in  its  heart  lie  treasures  which  none  ever 
know  who  hug  the  shore. 

Brave  are  the  men  who  climb  and  the  men  who  sail,  strong  of 
heart,  valiant  in  hope.  They  attain  possession  of  their  desire  after 
long  seeking;  yet  as  they  journey  their  song  is  always  of  a  present 
joy, — Emmanuel,  God  with  us. — F.  A.  Macleod. 

Help  me,  O  God,  for  my  boat  is  so  small  and  Thy  ocean  s» 
wide. — Prayer  of  a  Breton  fisherman. 
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Friday,  Dec.  29th. 

We  look  for  a  City  which  hath  foundations,  whose  Builder 

and  Maker  is  God, 

Yet  have  we  not  often  forgotten  the  lowly  citizens  who  to- 
day are  doing  the  rough  and  unpleasant  work  of  the  world? 

Have  we  not  sometimes  laughed  at  them  cruelly,  because, 
toiling  for  us,  they  have  not  learned  our  finished  forms  of  speech 
and  act? 

Have  we  not  by  our  actions  denied  the  need  of  others  for 
that  full  and  free  life  which  we  demand  for  ourselves? 

Have  we  never  wrongly  judged  those  who  are  made  restless 
and  discontented  in  their  work  by  the  confinement  of  the  life 
within  them? 

Let  us  humbly  resolve: 

To  look  always  deeper  than  dress,  speech  or  manners  and 
see  only  the  living  soul  beneath, 

To  deny  to  no  man  any  right  that  we  claim  for  ourselves, 

To  accept  cheerfully  the  possible  consequences  of  such  ao 
attitude, 

To  love  all  men  as  our  brothers, 

That  the  City  of  God  may  be  built. 

How  shall  he  become  wise  that  holdeth  the  plow,  that  driveth  oxen 
and  is  occupied  in  their  labours? 

He  will  set  his  heart  upon  turning  his  furrows,  and  his  wakefulness 
is  to  give  his  heifers  their  fodder. 

So  is  every  artificer  and  workmaster,  and  they  that  cut  gravings  of 
signets; 

He  will  set  his  heart  to  preserve  likeness  in  his  portraiture,  and  will 
be  wakeful  to  finish  his  work: 

So  is  the  smith  sitting  by  the  anvil  and  considering  the  unwrought 
iron ; 

The  vapour  of  the  fire  will  waste  his  flesh,  and  in  the  heat  of  the 
furnace  will  he  wrestle  with  his  work. 

So  is  the  potter  sitting  at  his  work,  and  turning  the  wheel  about  with 
his  foot; 

Who  is  always  anxiously  set  at  his  work,  and  all  his  handywork  is 
by  number. 

Without  these  shall  not  a  city  be  inhabited,  and  men  shall  not  so- 
journ nor  walk  up  and  down  therein. 

They  shall  not  be  sought  for  in  the  council  of  the  people,  and  in  the 
assembly  they  shall  not  mount  on  high; 

But  they  will  maintain  the  fabric  of  the  world,  and  in  the  handy- 
work  of  their  craft  is  their  prayer. 

Jesus,  Son  of  Sirach. 
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Saturday,  Dec.  30th. 

We  look  for  a  City  which  hath  foundations,  whose  Builder 

and  Maker  is  God. 

Yet  have  we  not  often  ignored  the  stranger  within  our  gates? 

Have  we  not  unconsciously  thought  of  ourselves  as  alone  en- 
titled to  the  full  privileges  of  citizenship? 

Have  we  never  joined  in  the  outcry  of  the  ignorant  against  a 
great  section  of  our  people  who  speak  another  language? 

Have  we  never  spoken  roughly  to  foreigners,  Jews,  or  Negroes, 
ridiculed  their  speech  and  appearance,  turned  aside  when  they  were 
in  trouble? 

Let  us  humbly  resolve : 

To  struggle  against  the  repugnance  which  certain  racial  charac- 
teristics may  inspire  in  us, 

To  seek  to  undertsand  and  appreciate  the  ideals  of  our  fellow- 
citizens,  of  French  descent, 

To  act  always  with  courtesy  and  real  friendliness  towards  those 
who  have  sought  a  new  home  in  our  land, 

To  love  all  men  as  our  brothers 

That  the  City  of  God  may  be  built. 

Thou  hast  set  our  feet  in  a  large  room :  yea,  we  have  a  goodly 
heritage. 

Freely  ye  have  received :  freely  give. 

'Let  us  seek  to  use  the  power  of  imagination: 

That  we  may  live  in  others'  lives ; 

That  we  may  find  entrance  into  the  minds  of  those  who  differ 
from  us; 

That  we  may  be  freed  from  conventional  thought  and  pagan 
ideals. 

For  all  those  who  come  from  distant  nations  to  our  gates,  and 
grope  in  baffled  weariness  before  our  curious  speech  and  stranger 
ways, 

Spirit  of  Love,  we  turn  to  Thee. 
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Sunday,  Dec.  31st. 

We  look  for  a  City  which  hath  foundations,  whose  Builder 

and  Maker  is  God.  ^ 

Yet  has  not  our  very  zeal  been  sometimes  a  matter  of  pride  to 
ourselves,  a  stumbling  block  to  others? 

Have  we  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  merits  of  those  who  differ 
from  us  on  religious  matters? 

Because   Christ  is  not  often  on   their  lips,   have   we  not  con- 
demned some  whose  lives  are  filled  with  His  spirit? 

Have  we  not,  through  fear  of  loss,  of  ridicule,  or  pain,  failed 
to  follow  truly  Him  whom  we  call  Lord? 

Let  us  humbly  resolve: 

To  do  henceforth  all  that  we  attempt  for  Christ  in  His  spirit 
of  love  and  true  humility, 

To  believe  in  and  help  all  who  are  trying  to  serve  Him,  however 
they  may  differ  from  us, 

To  follow,  though  afraid,  wherever  He  may  lead  us,  even  if  it 
be  to  the  Cross, 

To  love  all  men  as  our  brothers. 

That  the  City  of  God  may  be  built. 


The  call  of  Christ  is  a  call  to  a  life  of  external  turmoil  and  in- 
ternal peace.  "I  came  not  to  bring  peace,  but  a  sword;"  "Ye  shall 
be  hated" ;  "He  that  would  save  his  life  shall  lose  it.'*  It  is  a  call 
to  take  risks;  to  risk  poverty,  unpopularity,  humiliation,  death.  It 
is  a  call  to  follow  the  way  of  the  Cross.  But  the  way  of  the  Cross 
ts  also  the  way  of  peace,  the  peace  of  God  that  passeth  all  under- 
standing. It  is  a  way  of  freedom  from  all  cares,  and  anxieties,  and 
;fears;  but  not  a  way  of  escape  from  them. — Donald  Hankey. 

Lose,  that  the  lost  thou  mayst  receive; 

Die,  for  no  other  way  canst  live. — Francis  Thompson. 
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Monday,  Jan.  1st. 

We  look  for  a  City  which  hath  foundations,  whose  Builder 

and  Maker  is  God. 

Yet  have  we  not  forgotten  that  in  this  city  all  must  have  a 
share,  including  those  races  which  we  are  accustomed  to  term  back- 
ward ? 

Have  we  not  failed  to  realize  the  contribution  which  every  race 
can  make  to  true  civilization 

Have  we  not  been  guilty  of  limiting  our  gifts  of  friendship  to 
men  and  women  whose  skins  match  our  own  in  colour? 

Have  we  not  given  to  the  other  races  of  earth  painful  examples 
of  greed,  violence,  and  hypocrisy,  cloaked  witb  the  name  of  Christ? 

Let  us  humbly  resolve: 

To  see  in  all  men,  of  whatever  race  or  colour,  heirs  of  the 
kingdom  to  be,  joint  builders  with  us  of  the  City  of  God, 

To  do  all  in  our  power  to  prevent  the  exploitation  of  weaker 
races  by  stronger,  particularly  by  our  own, 

To  spend  our  lives  to  make  our  own  land  truly  Christian,  if 
only  for  the  sake  of  these  little  ones. 

To  love  all  men  as  our  brothers, 

That  the  City  of  God  may  be  built. 

Look  not  every  man  on  his  own  things,  hut  every  man  also  on 
the  things  of  others. — St.  Paul. 

We  cannot  enter  into  a  moral  relation  with  other  men  until  we 
cease  to  see  them  in  a  relation  of  use  to  ourselves.  H  you  insist  on 
your  rights  you  will  see  men  as  they  affect  those  rights ;  you  will 
not  see  them  as  they  are  in  themselves. — A.  Clutton  Brock. 

And  the  city  hath  no  need  of  the  sun,  neither  of  the  moon,  to 
shine  upon  it;  for  the  glory  of  God  did  lighten  it,  and  the  lamp 
thereof  is  the  Lamb. 

And  the  7iations  shall  walk  amidst  the  light  thereof;  and  th^ 
kings  of  the  earth  do  bring  their  glory  into  it. — St.  John. 

Love  feeleth  no  burden,  it  accounteth  no  labour,  it  complaineth 
never  of  impossibility;  it  fulfilleth  many  things  and  bringeth  them 
to  effect  where  he  that  loveth  not  faileth  and  lieth  still. — Thomas 
Aquinas. 
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Tuesday,  Jan.  2nd. 

We    look  for   a  City    which    hath    foundations,    whose 
Builder  and  Maker  is  God. 

Yet  do  we  not  see  it  still  only  in  terms  of  our  own  national 
ideals  ? 

Have  we  not  allowed  national  prejudices,  fears  and  hatreds  to 
inflame  our  minds  and  warp  our  judgments? 

Have  we  not  been  ready  to  answer  offence  with  offence,  vio- 
lence with  violence  and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  war? 

Have  we  not,  through  selfish  fear  and  foolish  pride,  weakened 
the  hands  of  those  who  are  striving  for  peace,  and  delayed  the 
reign  of  Love? 

Let  us  Humbly  Resolve: 

To  live  in  the  vision  of  a  world-wide  friendship,  and  to  look 
upon  our  own  nation  as  but  one  of  a  great  family. 

To  think  no  evil  of  other  nations,  nor  vainly  boast  of  our  own, 

To  let  no  fear  of  friend  or  foe  unnerve  us,  as  we  labour  for 
peace  in  the  world. 

To  love  all  men  as  our  brothers. 

That  the  City  of  God  may  be  built, 

"No  one  who  has  ever  risen  to  any  great  height  in  this  world 
has  refused  to  move  until  he  knows  where  he  is  going.  Here  is 
the  great  spiritual  weakness  of  our  time :  we  have  lost  sight  of  the 
venturesomeness  of  Faith.  But  somebody  has  got  to  break  away — 
somebody  has  got  to  break  the  spell  of  things  as  they  are  now,  if 
we  are  not  to  go  on  in  a  cycle  of  increasing  tragedies." 

And  did  those  feet  in  ancient  time 

Walk  upon  earthly  mountains  green? 
And  was  the  Holy  Lamb  of  God 

Within  our  pleasant  pastures  seen? 
And  did  the  Countenance  Divine 

Shine  forth  upon  our  clouded  hills? 
And  was  Jerusalem  build ed  here 

Among  those  dark  Satanic  m,ills? 
Bring  me  my  bow  of  burning  gold! 

Bring  me  my  arrows  of  desire! 
Bring  me  my  spear!  O  clouds,  unfold! 

Bring  me  my  chariot  of  fire! 
I  will  not  cease  from  mental  fight. 

Nor  shall  my  sword  sleep  in  my  hand. 
Till  we  have  built  Jerusalem 

Within  our  broad  and  bounteous  land. 

—William  Blake  (alt'd) 
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God  be  in  my  head, 

And  in  my  understanding ; 
God  be  in  my  eyes, 

And  in  my  looking; 
God  be  in  my  mouth, 

And  in  my  speaking ; 
God  be  in  my  heart, 

And  in  my  thinking; 
God  be  at  mine  end. 

And  at  my  departing, 

Sarum  Primer    1558 


O  God  of  earth  and  altar 

Bow  down  and  hear  our  try. 
Our  earthly  rulers  falter, 

Our  people  drift  and  die ; 
The  walls  of  gold  entomb  us, 

The  swords  of  scorn  divide. 
Take  not  Thy  thunder  from  us, 

But  take  away  our  pride. 


From  all  that  terror  teaches. 

From  lies  of  tongue  and  pen. 
From  all  the  easy  speeches 

That  comfort  cruel  men. 
From  sale  and  profanation 

Of  honor  and  the  sword, 
From  sleep  and  from  damnation 

Deliver  us,  good  Lord. 


Tie  in  a  living  tethier 
The  priest  and  prince  and  thrall, 
Bind  all  our  lives  together. 
Smite  us  and  save  us  all ; 
In  ire  and  exultation 

Aflame  with  faith,  and  free, 
Lift  up  a  living  nation, 
A  single  sword  to  Thee. 

— G.  K.  Chesterton. 


Creations'  Lord,  we  give  Thee  thanks. 

That  this  Thy  world  is  incomplete ; 
That  battle  calls  our  marshalled  ranks. 

That  work  awaits  our  hands  and  feet ; 

Beyond  the  present  sin  and  shame, 

Wrong's  bitter,  cruel,  scorching  blight, 

We  see  the  beckoning  vision  flame. 
The  blessed  Kingdom  of  the  Right. 

What  though  the  Kingdom  long  delay. 
And  still  with  haughty  foes  must  cope? 

It  gives  us  that  for  which  we  pray, 
A  field  for  toil  and  faith  and  hope. 

Since  what  we  choose  is  what  we  are, 
And  what  we  love  we  yet  shall  be, 

The  goal  may  ever  shine  afar, — 
The  will  to  win  it  makes  us  free. 

— William  De  Witt  Hyde. 
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APPENDIX  III 


CANADIAN  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES 
REPRESENTED. 

♦Represented  by  men  only;  t represented  by  women  only;  other- 
wise represented  by  both  men  and  women. 


Halifax,  N.  S. — 

Dalhousie  University 
*Pine  Hill  College. 

Windsor,  N.   S. — 
♦King's   College 

WOLFVILLE,    N.    S. — 

Acadia  University. 
*Acadia  Academy. 
tAcadia  Seminary. 

Charlottetown,   p.   E.   I. 
Prince  of  Wales  College. 

Sackville,  N.  B. — 

Mt.  Allison  University. 

*Mt.  Allison  Academy. 

tMt.  Allison  Ladies'  College. 

Fredericton,  N.  B. — 

University  of  New  Brunswick. 

Montreal,  Que. 

McGill      University,      including 
Royal  Victoria  College. 

♦Congregational  Theological 
College. 

♦Presbyterian   Theological   Col- 
lege. 

♦Wesleyan  Theological  College. 

♦Diocesan  College. 

tRoyal  Victoria  Hospital. 


Ottawa,  Ont. — 
♦Ottawa  College. 

Kingston,  Ont. — 

Queen's  University. 
♦Queen's  Theological  College. 

Whitby,  Ont. — 

t Ontario  Ladies'  College. 

Toronto,  Ont. — 
♦Knox  College. 
♦McMaster  University, 
College  of  Medicine 
tMethodist  National  Training 

School, 
t  General   Hospital. 
College  of  Education, 
t  Social  Service  Faculty 
♦St.  Michael's  College.  * 
♦Trinity   College 
tSt.  Hilda's  Coilege. 
♦School  of  Practical  Science. 
♦Royal  Dental  College. 
University  College. 
Victoria  College. 
♦Wycliffe  College. 
College  of  Graduate  Studies. 

Guelph,  Ont. — 

♦Ontario  Agricultural  College. 
tMacdonald  Institute. 
♦Ontario  Veterinary  College. 


Ste.  Anne  de  Bellevue,  Que. 
Macdonald  College. 


Hamilton,  Ont. — 
t  Hamilton  General  Hospital. 
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St.  Thomas,  Ont, —  Saskatoon,  Sask. — 

tAlma  Ladies'  College.  University  of   Saskatchewan. 

*Emmanuel  College 
London,  Ont.—  Presbyterian    Theological    Col- 

Western  University.  lege. 

*Huron   College  _ 

Edmonton,  Alta. — 

Winnipeg,  Man.—  University  of  Alberta. 

Manitoba  Agricultural  College,  *Alberta  College  South. 

♦Manitoba  College  *Robertson  College. 

University  Arts  Faculty.  *Claresholm  Agricultural  School 

Medical  College.  Vancouver,  B    C.- 

Wesley College  TT  •        •       %  T,  .  .  ,    ^  . 

University  of  British  Columbia. 

Brandon,  Man. —  *Westminster   Hall. 

Brandon   College. 


NUMBER  OF  DELEGATES. 

Men  Women  Total 

Canadian   Universities   and   Colleges   represented     49  34  83 

Canadian  Students  and  Professors       .         .         .   333  295  628 

Delegates    from    other    lands       ....     47  20  dl 

Speakers,  Missionaries,  Representatives  of  Home 

and    Foreign     Church    Boards,  Societies,  etc.     27  22  49 


Total  407       Zn       744 

This  number  does  not  include  400  to  SCO  hospitality  delegates 
who  attended  more  or  less  regularly  nor  visitors  who  attended  oc- 
casional meetings. 


Other  countries  represented  at  the  Conference: 

Africa  Hungary 

Barbadoes  Japan 

Czechoslovakia  Korea 

China  Poland 

Denmark  Russia 

Germany  Serbia 

Great  Britain  Trinidad 

Greece  United  States 
Holland 
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